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SCENES IN BRAZIL. 


NXIOUS to repair his shattered health, 
{1 the writer (no matter when) laid aside 
his business, bade adieu to friends and 
home, and embarked for Rio Janeiro. 
What happened on the ocean—how sub- 
limely rose the foam-crested wave, how I 
admired a sunset and moonlight at sea, 
how my Aeart was impressed with a sight 
of the broad ocean, and my head with a 
blow from a flying-fish, how an unmannerly 
surge dashed into my state-room entirely 
uninvited, or how horribly sea-sick I was, 
the reader probably cares not—neither do 
I, now that all is over. But atthe time, I 
will assure you it was with no small joy 
we found ourselves within the harbor, and 
feasted our eyes with a view of the far- 
famed Brazilian capital, looking to us just 
as presented to our readers in the illustra- 
tion with which our article closes. 

The harbor itself is beautiful and capa- 
cious, imbosomed among high and rocky 
mountains. The entrance to it is so nar- 
row and its granite barriers so bold, that 
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it cannot be seen from the ocean, and hence 
is known to the natives as “* Nithero-hy,” 
which signifies Aidden waters. On the 
right as you enter is Signal Hill, and on the 
left the famous “ Sugar Loaf.” Passing 
through the narrow channel, with its 
mountain wall and frowning fortresses, 
the harbor suddenly appears to view—a 
bay some twenty-eight miles in length, 
studded with innumerable islands, some of 
them of great beauty. 

The city itself has been often described, 
yet before we hie into the interior we will 
pause a moment, and look at a few of its 
many objects of interest. It extends along 
the shores of the bay for upwards of three 
miles in the form of an oblong quadrangle, 
several hills making the city appear larger 
than it really is, and adding greatly to its 
beauty. South-west rises the Mount of 
Corcovado, two thousand three hundred 
feet high, and on the west Tejuco. The 
most ancient part of the city is traversed 
by eight narrow streets, crossed by others 
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at right angles. Campo St. Anna, a large 


square to the west of the old city, separates 


it from Cidade Novo, new city, which has 


risen for the most part since 1808, when 
the royal family returned from Bihia. 
The most striking object in the south 
part of the city is the Church of N.S. da 
Gloria, built on a rising peninsula, literally 
imbedded in tropical plants and shrubs. 
The view from thence isenchanting. Plants 
that are trained in hot-houses at home, 
flourish in all their beauty and luxuriance, 


indebted to man for nothing. Cocoa-nuts, 


palms, aloes, the graceful bamboo, and all | 


other tropical plants, bloom on every side. 
fills the air. 
Joyous butterflies and humming-birds of 


\ delicious fragrance ever 
various hues flit amid the foliage. 
groves of orange, laden with a fruit worthy 
of the 


spreading palin-trees, form a delicious re- 


name, large and luscious, and 


treat from the unclouded blaze of the sun. | 
A stream of sparkling water, gushing out | 


rock, 


drink of its refreshing waters—an opening 


from some jutting invites us to 
in the trees presents a view of the bay 
with its numerous and picturesque islands, 
hounded only by the peaks of the lofty 


Organ Mountains—strange and beautiful 


notes reach the ear from every branch—all | 


combining to make one forget for the mo- 
ment he is not in the land of fairies. 

At this point terminates the city of Rio ; 
beyond is called Botafogo, comprising a 
fine street of one mile and a half in length, 


| conies of iron work. 
| churches are the only striking buildings. 
Here | 


| building, formerly the residence of the 
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| edging a beautiful bay of the same name. 


The streets of Rio are generally straight, 
but narrow, moderately well paved, and 
lighted by the old Portuguese lamps. The 
houses are usually one or two stories 
high, rarely three, and are built of granite, 
unburnt bricks, or plaster, and, strange to 

The roots 
Formerly the 
houses had large projecting baleonies with 


say, are without chimneys. 
are covered with red tiles. 


lattice-work, and sometimes a room ; but 
in modern city structures this is done away 
with, although the old Portuguese style is 
The 


buildings have glazed doors and open bal- 


still kept up in the interior. new 


The convents and 

The Emperor’s Palace is a large square 
Viceroy. It is connected by a narrow 
gallery with the old convent of the Carmel- 
ites and the imperial chapel. The em- 
peror comes into the city once a week to 
hold court, but never resides more than a 
day at this palace; his residence is at 
Boa Vista, and during the warmest season 
at Petropolis, near the summit of the 
The Convent of the 
Carmelites, founded in 


Organ Mountains. 


1585, is a strong 
building with cloistered court, to be seen 
The church is still 
The 


chapel is used as a cathedral, there being 


on the lett of our eut. 


in an unfinished — state. imperial 


none other in the city. 
this is the Chureh of Nossa 


Closely adjoining 
Sra., (Our 
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Lady,) seen on the right of our cut. 
A large brotherhood supports this estab- 
lishment, who have an excellent hospital 
in another part of the city. The interior 
is decorated with carvings and gilding, 
particularly the sanctuary. The 
dence-table and stool of the official 
priests are of silver, richly ornamented. 
One morning, Bosworth (my companion) 
and I were taking our usual passeio, about 
the break of day, when on passing the 
church we espied a seaffolding on the 
tower, which, with a natural love of ad- 
Bosworth 


cre- 


venture, we began to ascend. 
at length challenged me to put my hat on 
the top of the cross, which it will be seen 
took up the 
gauntlet: all was easy enough until I came 


surmounts the tower. I 
to the cross itself, which, being composed 
of lead and about fourteen feet high, set 
as I afterward perceived in decayed tim- 
bers, which had borne their burden for a 
century. ‘The exertion of climbing caused 
it to reck to and fro, which in my anxiety 
I did until I the 
cross piece, when I perceived my danger, 


not observe reached 
for my weight caused it literally to bend 
over the I thought for a 
moment | was about to lose my life cling- 


court below. 


ing to the cross; but balaneing myself 
I slid the thankful 
to my Preserver for his merey. About 
four hours afterward we heard 


down to bottom, 
three or 
that a beam from the scaffolding had fallen 
through the roof, and, to the horror of the 
superstitious, had demolished the infant in 
the arms of an image of the Virgin Mary. 

South of the palace, and the 
arsenal, is a place where congregate the 
most and loathsome objects. 
Disease has rendered them utterly unfit 
to mingle with their more fortunate fel- 
Their appearance de- 
scription. ‘They are the victims of the 
erysipelas and elephantiasis, which are 


near 


hideous 


lows. beggars 


here to be seen in their worst forms, the | 
the | 
Al- | 


latter swelling different members of 
body into the most horrible shapes. 
though their lot seems to be so miserable 
and melancholy, as a body the unfortunates 
appear to enjoy themselves much; they 
sang, and those that were able danced, 
apparently forgetful that disease might in 
a moment terminate their lives. 

We present a cut of one of the most 
common of these dances, one that you see 
among the negroes at almost every corner. 
The instrument (marimba) is composed 


BATUCCA DANCE, 


| of a half gourd crossed by strings of 


bamboo, into which are set four pieces of 
steel, played with the thumbs. 

The tin mask, represented in the cut, 
is a punishment imposed on the slaves 
for drinking cachassa, the common rum of 
the country, and also for eating clay, a 
ruinous habit to which some of them are 
Those condemned to 


strongly addicted. 
this punishment, however, manage to evade 


PUNISHMENT FOR INTEMPERANCE, 


it in various ways, sometimes by twisting 
the mask around at the expense of suffering 
severe torture; others, with a patience 
worthy a better cause, will scratch a hole 
near the mouth large enough to admit a 
straw, and then regale themselves with ad- 
ditional satisfaction. The iron around the 
neck, as seen in the other figure, is a com- 
mon punishment for thefts, &c. 

By the side, and at the end of Palace 
Square already described, is the market, a 
large square building with a fine fountain 
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in the center. These fountains are very 
numerous in the city of Rio; no place has 
a better supply of excellent water. It is 
brought about four miles by an aqueduct 
trom the mountain Corcovado. The aque- 
duct consists of two strong walls about six 
feet high, arched over with sufficient space 
for the workmen to enter and pass through 
the entire length; at intervals of four feet 
are loop-holes for the admission of air. 
It crosses the town or valley between the 
Mount St. Theresa and hill St. Antonia on 
a high bridge, where it terminates in a 
large reservoir or fountain from which 
most of the other fountains are supplied. 
This great reservoir was commenced by 
the Jesuits and completed by Don John, 
King of Portugal, in the year 1700. It 
magnificent work, covering a vast 
and built in a 
manner. One of the 
walks imaginable is to be enjoyed in 
The water 


IS a 


extent of ground, most 


substantial finest 
tracing these water-works. 
is carried from the fountains by blacks in 
barrels on their heads. This city possess- 
esa library of seventy thousand volumes, 
and has nine public schools, among which 
the Misericordia claims special notice. 
The Santa Casa da Misericordia (Holy 
House of Mercy) was founded in 1582, by 
José de Anchieta, a Jesuit. It is opened 
to the poor of every nation and religion, 
and 


affords a refuge to foundlings and 


orphans. ‘The foundlings are deposited in 
a revolving wheel, which is placed per- 
pendicularly in the wall. The wheel is 
divided into four apartments, one of which 
The 


part 


always opens without. heartless 
mother who 


infant child, has only to deposit it in 


wishes to with her 
the box, and a revolution of the wheel 
passes it within the walls, never more to 
be reclaimed. I do not doubt that this 
institution, with mistaken philanthropy, 
encourages vice in some of its most 
dreadful forms. 

The Passeio Publico, (public walk.) sit- 
uated on the seashore, is well laid out in 
shady walks overhung with the richest 
variety of tropical trees, shrubs, and flow- 
ers. A more delicious retreat from the 
crowded streets of the city could not be 
wished for. Some are covered with a 
foliage almost impenetrable to the light 
of day. At the further end is an exten- 
sive terrace overlooking the sea, and 
commanding an extensive and magnificent 
view of the entrance to the harbor; it is 
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paved with black and white marble, and 
has a beautiful fountain and a monument. 

As to climate, the average heat in win- 
ter is 75°, in summer 85°; sometimes it 
100°, but in winter it 
The sea-breezes 


rises to 95° and 
seldom falls below 70 
commonly set in about noon and last till 
are sudden 


night-fall; sometimes there 


gusts and squalls. In winter it is gene- 
rally dry and cloudless; in summer the 
rains usually fall in the afternoon, seldom 
lasting more than a day. 

Nothing more forcibly the 
stranger on entering the city, than the 
blacks the scarcity, I 
might say absence, of women. The wo- 
men peep through the lattices, and are 


strikes 


number of and 


only seen on festival occasions and going 


tu mass; no bonnets are worn, but their 
long black hair is arranged in a particularly 
neat and pretty manner. ‘They are well- 
formed, even elegant in person, and, as far 
as I know, do not wear that Parisian in- 
strument of torture—a stay. The negro 
women have also fine forms, and are to be 
seen carrying their babies on their backs, 
—not in the upright manner of our North 
(American Indians, but bent up in a heap, 
on which account many of the race are 
deformed. 

The washerwomen represent the com- 
moner class of slaves, and are almost en- 


tirely innocent of a garment. For their 


WASHERWOMEN, 


















ASCENT 





OF 





business, they generally select the bank of 
aw running stream, and finding a good broad 
flat rock, are all ready for operations. 
After letting the clothes le in the st.eam 
long enough to become well saturated, and 
allowing time for a good dance, they com- 
mence by beating the clothes with a stone, 
then they gather them up and dash them 
on the broad rock, the process by no means 
they rub them 
lather, and 


improving their texture : 
with a root, which makes a 
answers the place of soap, and continue 
This 
is the usual course, although there are a 
few fountains in the city arranged with 
basins, for the purpose of washing. The 
principal one is in the Campo St. Anna. 
A little journey of nine miles, and we 


the process until they are cleaned. 


come to the most prominent object of the 
vieinity—the Sugar-Loaf, or, as the na- 
tives call it, Pao de Assuear. 

The difficulties and dangers attending 
the ascent of this lofty peak, and the many 
stories in circulation respecting the pos- 
sibility of its being accomplished, had ren- 
dered it to us an exceedingly interesting, 


exciting, and desirable object. Bosworth, 
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THE SUGAR-LOAF, 





an Ameriean, though long resident in Rio. 


aman cut out for adventures, and there- 
fore after my own heart, two others, and 
myself, left the city to accomplish the 








feat, and plant the American and Brazilian 
All Rio 
were aware of our departure. Our little 
bark was soon rocking at the base of the 
mountain, where it was lashed angrily by 
the surges ; from this point alone we knew 
the ascent could be made. Great caution 
and skill were requisite even to effect a 
landing on the bold jutting rocks, exposed 
as they are to the waves of the South 
Atlantic. But we had four bold Ilhoas, 
renowned for their skill even in Rio. It 
was necessary to land from the stern of 
the boat, watching the length and force 
of each wave ; and as the advancing wave 
swiftly carried us along, our stout boatmen 
pulled from the shore with all their strength ; 
and just ere the wave broke we, accord- 


flags on this towering summit. 


ing to instructions, sprang over the boiling 
surf on to the rocks several feet below. 
Our first passage is from rock to rock, 
over exhausted waves, and eddies formed 
by the breaking surf, and at times across 
chasms of no small extent, when we reach 
the first rock, as it is seen in the cut, 
slightly covered with stunted trees and 
shrubs. This is of comparatively easy 
ascent, but is only about one-fifth of the 
way, some two hundred and eighty feet, 
where we reach the first level point. It is 
here that most who endeavor to ascend 
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Sugar-Loaf give out and return, saying, 
they have been upon it. But here begins 
the real difficulty; for henceforward it 
is only possible to ascend by the help of 
the jutting rocks, and the shrubs that 
grow on the side. In this manner we 
succeeded in getting about two hundred 
and fifty feet further, when our party, 
pretty well fatigued, gave signs of surren- 
dering the attempt ; but I appealed to their 
courage, and finally induced them to follow 
me. Mounting a decayed tree, entwined 
against a perpendicular wall of granite, of 
about thirty feet in height, we came to a 
gorge or chasm, of unknown depth, about 
a foot and a half wide, and some twelve or 
fifteen feet long, which would have been 
an object of interest had we not been com- 
pelled to support ourselves by strength of 
arms and legs; but immediately above 
this you may see us at the point of greatest 
difficulty. 

We are standing on a narrow ledge that 
rock, 
thirty 


feet high above, and an abyss of seven 


winds a short distance around the 


with a perpendicular wall about 
hundred feet below, into which the slight- 
est faltering or misstep would have plunged 
dashing surf or rocks 


us — the jutting 


receiving our mangled bodies. Unan- 


imously the rest of the party declared 
further progress impossible, but Ll was 
determined on an etlort ; so winding our 
rope of twelve teet tightly around my body, 
lashing thereto the American flag, which I 
was ambitious to plant on the summit, | 
prepared to ascend. 

It was apparent, from trial, that one per- 
son only could ascend ; for the only support 
was the that 


merely stuck to the sides of the rock ; and 


stunted shrubs and vines 
after the ascent of one, they had become 
so detached and loosened, as to be insuf- 
but, with a 
beating heart, I proceeded. The first 
twelve or twenty feet I got along very 
well, although excessively fatigued ; when, 


ficient to support another ; 


to my horror, I found as I advanced, the 
slighter was the hold of the plants. My first 
thought was to return; but equally ter- 
rific was the fact then revealed, that this, 
too, was impossible ; for each loosened 
shrub was as little able to sustain my re- 
turning weight as it was the ascent of 
another. ‘l’o go on was my only hope ; 
and with almost suspended breath and a 
silent prayer, I endeavored to advance, 


If the 


reader has ever in a night-mare 
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imagined himself suspended over a preci- 


pice, or falling into an unfathomable gulf, 
he may have a faint idea of my feelings. 
The remembrance of friends and loved- 
ones at home—the scenes of my clild- 
hood—the pettiest incidents in my life— 
all seemed to rush through my brain in a 
moment. 

My companions, as I afterward learned, 
were breathlessly watching me, and calling 
upon me to return; but I heard them not 
—my brain seemed to swim. I have re- 
collections of plants giving way almost as 
Moments seemed ages. 


soon as grasped. 


My senses seemed leaving me; in fact, I 


knew nothing. 

When I recovered, I was lying on the 
top; how I got there | hardly knew. As 
soon as I had somewhat regained my 
strength, I called to my companions below. 
Their joy and surprise almost equaled 
my own at finding myself alive. They 
supposed, from my sudden fall on arriv- 
ing at the top, that it was abrupt on the 
that I had 
I immediately went to 
Entwining my rope 


other side, and been pre- 
cipitated below. 
work to get them up. 
into three strands, I tied them together, and 
making one end fast to the rock, let down 
the other to them, by which they, with 
comparatively little effort, regained my 
The feet 


mained we ascended in thfe same manner, 


side. four hundred which re- 
and stood twelve hundred feet above the 
roaring waves, triumphing in the success 
of our adventure.* 

It is here that we appreciate the value of 
the air-plant, as it is called—a shrub re- 
ceiving its sustenance from the heavy 
rain which are retained within 
The 


beside the 


dews and 
itself, until absorbed or evaporated. 
small hollow reeds that grow 
plant enabled us to drink this water, to 
exhausted 


refreshment of our 


Near the top, and along the edge 


the great 
bodies. 

of the perpendicular portion of the rock, 
is an almost impenetrable thicket; but after 
passing this, the top of Sugar-Loaf is be- 
fore us. When we reached it, we threw 
ourselves on the ground, overcome with 
heat and fatigue, having endured five hours 
of intense exertion. After sufficient rest 
It is but just to state, that since my ascent, 
found, 


+ 


believe some others have ascended it: 


a more mode of aceess has been 


and I 
also it was a stormy day, and a high wind blow- 
When it has been calm for some days, 


easy 


ing. 
you can sail almost to the base. 














we raised the American flag, amid hearty 


cheers, three times three, and afterward | 


a handkerchief, representative of the Bra- 
zilian, in honor of the emperor. On one 
side we perceived a portion of rock, about 
eight feet wide, rent from the main body, 
as if by a volcanic effort, leaving a fissure 
two or three hundred feet deep and four or 
five feet wide. Intoxicated with our suc- 
cess, and not satisfied with the dangers 
past, I madly sprang upon it—easy enough 
that; but how to return, there was the 
rub: for [ found, what I had not till then 
perceived, that it was lower than the main 
rock, and my situation was truly alarming. 
Necessity, so fruitful in suggestion, led 
my companions to think ¢f our flag-staff, 
on which, with their aid, I safely re- 
crossed the frightful chasm. But never 
was my own folly or the divine goodness 
apparent, than when I saw that, 
with our afore-mentioned but 
little effort, we caused the shelving rock 
to totter, and at length becoming detached, 


more 
staff, and 


it fell with a thundering noise into the | 


aby ss below. 

| cannot pause to describe the beautiful, 
picturesque, and sublime view we enjoyed 
from this bold summit. The descent was 
much less laborious, though great caution 
was needful, notwithstanding the aid of 
Having passed the gorge on 


the rope. 


our return, we set fire to the grass, which | 
' . . 
can say but little, as nunneries are not 


was here quite abundant; and in a few 


moments the conflagration was awful; the | 
long pile inclosing a cloister, also a garden 
| surrounded by a high wall: the chapel is 


swiftness with which it spread absolutely 
threatening our lives. The startled lagar- 
tos, (lizards,) from one to three feet in 
length, sprang from their lairs, and rush- 
ing past us, many of them jumped into 
the sea. 
the bottom was anything but prepossess- 
ing; full of and scratches, our 


clothes in tatters, covered with slime and 


Our appearance on arriving at 
bruises 


wet moss, the reader would have thought 
us objects of pity. 

On arriving at the base, another impedi- 
ment presented itself in the form of a tre- 
mendous surf, the tide running out and 
the wind increasing every moment ; but 
embark we must; so I beckoned to the 
negroes, who had been lying outside the 
surf during our absence, to approach stern- 
ward, carefully watching the time after 
the wave had broke ; but owing to their 
carelessness, or miscalculation, they al- 
lowed the boat to approach too near, and 
just at the time the wave was rising, so that 
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in a few moments I expected to see our 
only hope cut off by the dashing in pieces 
of the boat ; but a kind Providence other- 
wise directed—the boat rose on the huge 
wave several feet above the rock, and 
was carried completely over it. With 
much difficulty we were again embarked ; 
and, as we pulled for the city, felt our- 
selves to be heroes of no common order. 
Our readers have had enough of our wild 
adventures for the present. Henceforth, 
while in Rio, we were contented to lead a 
more prudent life, and our passeio day by 
day was amid the institutions of the city 
and the quiet beauties of the environs. 
The Convent of San Antonio is situated 


! . . . 
on a hill of the same name, and has an im- 


Adjoining the chapel 
order of St. Francis, 
which is second in splendor only to that 
of San Bento; it is covered in the interior 
with carving and gilding of the richest 
description. At the entrance and on the 
walls are rather inferior paintings illustra- 
ting the life of St. Francis. Attached to 
this church is a beautiful oratory, in which 
the novices are received into the brother- 
The vestments and plate are very 
ancient and splendid, and some of the rel- 
ics are of solid gold set with costly gems. 

The Convent of N.S. d’Ajuda consists 


posing appearance. 
is the church of the 


hood. 


nuns of the order of the 
Of the interior I 


of Franciscan 
Immaculate Conception. 


opened to visitors. It consists of an ob- 


one of the largest in Rio, having a plain 
exterior and interior, with the exception 


| of a high altar, which is ornamented in the 


richest manner. In this place mass is 
celebrated on Sundays and holydays by a 
French abbe, on which occasion the 


French inhabitants, who are very numer- 
ous, attend. In the vault of this chapel 
are buried the remains of the royal family 
of Brazil. 

The Convent of the nuns of St. Ursula 
(Carmelites) is situated on a rising ground 
to the south-west of the city. The chapel 
is small. The nuns sing sweetly. The 
abbot, one of the old Portuguese nobility, 
who descended from the royal family, is 
above ninety years old, but still very active. 
He is a fine old gentleman, and enjoys the 
decline of life, doing deeds of love, and 
residing on the brow of the hill whence 
the prospect is most enchanting. 
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On Castle Hill is situated the Convent 
of the Capuchins, who are Italians, and 
when educated are sent into the interior 


| of the country. On the other side of the 


hill is the ancient college of the Jesuits, 
the church attached to which is the oldest 
in the city, but is now used as a military 
hospital. ‘The Monastery of San Bento, 
(Benedictines,) founded in 1596, is built on 
a rocky hil!, opposite Ilha das Cobras, 
(Snake Island.) ‘The building consists of 
a long pile in the form of a quadrangle, 
has a school of learning under the monks, 
a large library of theological works, a 
refectory, &ce. Attached to it is a large 
chapel, the isles and in fact the whole in- 
terior of which is covered with carved 
ta 


gorgeous, mellow appearance. The win- 


wood, gilded and burnished, giving 


dows are but small apertures placed near 
the roof, from which four lamps are sus- 
pended by chains of solid gold and silver. 

‘The environs are not less beautiful than 
the city itself. Along the bay and on the 
Mount Tejuco are the residences of the 
English and American merchants. Here 
the coolness of the air, the picturesque 
water-falls and rippling streams, and the 
magnificent prospect, somewhat compen- 
sate these foreigners for their absence trom 
the land of their birth. On the opposite 
side of the bay are the towns of St. Do- 
mingo and Praya Grand, the eapital of this 
province. ‘The town is of considerable 
size, but consisting chiefly of private 
houses, coffee plantations, orange groves, 
&¢. It is of low and sandy soil, and was 
supposed to have been formerly covered 
by the sea. Small steamboats and falluas 
run every hour between this place and the 
city. Among the islands of the bay, and 
at its widest point, is Governador, (Gov- 
ernor’s Island.) which is about two leagues 
and a half in extent, on which is a large 
estate and monastery of the Benedictines. 
The Ilha de Paqueta, as to extremity, is 
the most picturesque of these islands. 

It would be pleasant to linger awhile 
longer in the beautiful resorts of the city 
and vicinity ; but we have a long journey 
before us. We are yet to carry you with 
us through the extensive campos, lofty 
mountains, and trackless forests of the in- 
terior. Here commercial interest and 
cupidity seldom lead the busy Yankee. 
What I saw and what I heard is yet to be 
told. Enough, then, of Rio, and for the 
present adieu, 
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THE BARBER 


N the East everything is systematic 
and grave, but it is especially so among 
the Turks. If, for instance, you can in- 


B 


duce any one to sing you only a verse 
from some Turkish melody, the vocalist 


must needs go through many preparatives 


before he commences. First, he has his 
pipe fresh filled; then, he strokes down 


looks gravely round 


his beard; next, he 
to see that all are giving attention; after 
that, he hums a few words gently to him- 
self, to see that there is no mistake about 
the words or the music; then again, he 
raises his right hand to his jaw, passes the | 
* 
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N THE EAST. 


EA 


IN THE 


thumb under the chin, and extends the 


forefinger to the right ear, and thus plays 


imaginary notes with the other three fin- 
gers in the air; finally, he stretches his 
mouth open to such an alarming extent 
that you prepare fora start simultaneously 
with himself, and the first quaver is an ef- 
fort productive to European ears of the 
most discordant tones. But we have noth- 
ing particular at present to do with ori- 
ental musicians and strains, except tovob- 
serve that as there is such etiquette to be 
observed in commencing a musical per- 
formance, so is it in every other pastime 
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or occupation of eastern nations generally, 
from the stout Brahmin, who ties a straw 
round his waist to regulate the quantity of 
to which he is limited at 
the sedate Turk, who has 


curry and rice 
each meal, or 
his head and limbs sealded at barbers’ 
shops, and who then, as though to create 
i corresponding irritation, causes 2 sham- 
pooing-master to crack and stretch these 
already injured members to an extent that 
makes to the art 


shudder at the sight of the operation, 


those not accustomed 

But, the better to understand these pro- 
cesses, We may imagine ourselves pacing 
a main street in Aleppo, and pausing at 
windows of 


the open a barber’s shop to 


scrutinize the barber himself and the con- 
tents of his establishment, with the sham- 


Bar- 


bers all over the East have been for many 


pooing-master also and his victims 


ages noted as important subjects of the 
State. In India, they are the great news- 
mongers of the town. Almost every Kn- 
glish officer indeed, and every civilian, has 
his own particular barber; but it often 
happens that the same individual, with 
Two, the 


pe haps an assistant or serves 


whole community. ‘They are regular at- 
tendants at regular hours of the morning, 
and the Aadi/wé in India looks forward to 
their arrival with much impatience. 

In China, a 
he has to do not only with the 


and his 


barber’s experience Is @€X- 
tensive ; 
heads, but the tails of the people ; 
skill is generally acknowledged by all, 
trom the emperor downwards. In Siam, 
barbers are next in importance to prime 
ministers, and they rank with physicians, 
being usually conversant with blood-letting 
and a few other minor duties belonging to 
the apothecaries’ art. But it is in Tur- 
key, the land of the Calits, that we meet 
with the barber in his proper soil, enjoying 
all the dignity of his sharp profession, 
looked up to and honored by the multi- 
tude, and admitted to the confidence of the 
He of all the 
the neighborhood, the terror of 


young gentlemen with a weak growth of 


pasha. is the advertiser 


baths in 
beard or a tender head, and the aversion 
of laborers, who are compelled to submit 
an eight days’ beard to his rough manage- 
ment; yet all flock to him and pay him 
lip-homage. Besides other things, the bar- 
ler in ‘Turkey is generally the vender of 
cunning drugs and charms, anti-fleabite 
mixtures, deadly doses for rats, with ocea- 


sionally some favorite remedy for danger- 
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ous diseases. Exercising as he does such 
diversified functions, the Turkish barber 
has little spare time on his hands. He 
is always an early riser, and commences 
his day’s operations by experiments upon 
himself. His moustache is a perfect pat- 
tern for curl, gloss, and enormous length ; 
his head is as smooth and hairless as a 
monk’s at eighty ; his costume is in the 
height of Turkish fashion ; and in the sea- 
son he is sure to have a bouquet of sweet- 
smelling flowers in his bosom. Thus 
equipped, and having partaken of his early 
coffee and pipe, the barber sets forth for 
his shop, which is usually in the heart of 
the most thronged bazaar ; and there, lone 
before the busy world is astir, he and his 
assistant have set all things in apple-pie 
order ; floor, 
dusted the shelves, spread out fresh nap- 


they have swept up the 


basins, set on the 


kins, rinsed the pewter 
fire huge caldrons of water to boil, gai 
thi 


nished the soap-dishes with sweet-smelling 
set forth 


stools in goodly array, in preparation for 


herbs and flowers, chairs and 
the business of the day, which, by the time 
these arrangements are completed, com- 
mences in right earnest. 

The first customer that comes in is an 
old man skilled in the art of shampooing, 
who the 


shaved gratis, he being a kind of sleeping 


undergoes operation of being 
partner in the barber’s establishment. The 
napkin is no sooner removed from his 
throat than the usual every-day customers 
appear. Foremost among them is an old 
gentleman who is sadly tormented with 
rheumatism; he is very particular that 
not one item in the etiquette of Turkish 
shaving operations should be omitted ; the 
barber is aware of this, and prizes him as 
a regular customer, and one that may be 
counted upon for at least ten paras (about 
one cent) a day. After a long string of 
compliments has been exchanged, and the 
fineness of the weather adverted to, the 
old man seats himself ceremoniously in 
the barber’s state chair, and there groans 
involuntarily as he sees the mighty prepa- 
rations going forward for an attack upon 
his head and The barber next, 
drawing near, respectfully relieves him of 


beard. 


his weighty turban, which is carefully laid 
shelf and with a 
Then he is enveloped from 


upon a covered over 
white napkin. 
his neck to his heels in a huge apron that 
ties behind, pinning his arms to his side. 


In this defenseless condition he immedi- 
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ately becomes the victim of half-a-dozen 


flies, which tickle his nose and flap against | 
| of the fingers go off like a small battery 


his eyes till he is reduced to the necessity 
of calling the barber to his assistance. 
On hearing the summons, this worthy, who 


has been preparing a huge basin of hot | 


suds and sharpening his uncouth razors, 


rushes to the rescue, and in about a minute | 


afterward we have lost sight of the old 
victim, whose whole face and head, and 
every visible portion of the neck, present 
one extensive field of soap-bubbles, froth, 
and hot vapor. 
seen scrubbing away, with a huge hair bag 


on either hand; then he darts to one side | 


and fetches a huge basinfull of very hot 
water; and the next instant the victim’s 
head, soap-suds and all, are forcibly im- 
mersed in this. In a seconds it 
emerges red and inflamed, with the eyes 


few 


starting nearly out of their sockets, the 
victim meanwhile sputtering and grunting 
for breath. Barely has he had time to 
implore a few moments’ respite before 
another basin is produced, and the head 
This 


time the water is cold almost to freezing, 


again disappears beneath its depths. 


and the whole frame quivers again, as 
though quite electrified by the sudden 
shoek. On being withdrawn, a death-like 
pallor has taken the place of the rubicund 
complexion so lately exposed to view. 
Ssoon, however, the friction of a dry towel 
restores the circulation, succeeded by the 
application of lukewarm soap and water, 


after which the razor almost imperceptibly, | 
| and gazes with evident complacency on 


certainly unfelt by the customer, passes 
from the crown of the head and rounds the 
promontory of the chin with marvelous 
speed, leaving only a small tuft on the 
erown, and the much-prized oriental mus- 
tache. ‘Turks who wear beards seldom, 
we may observe, resort to a barber’s shop, 
as their heads only require to be mani- 
pulated, and to dress these is a depart- 
ment in the barber’s art which is 
erally left to young practitioners. 
The ordeal just described having been 
passed through, the napkin is removed, 


rene 
gen 


and the customer is at liberty to rinse his 
hands and tace; but before the turban is 
restored to his head he again submits him- 
self to the barber’s care, for the purpose 
of having all his minor joints cracked. 
First, the head 
with such violent jerks from side to side, 


is seized, and wrenched 


that one unaccustomed to the spectacle 
would think the barber intent on violence. 


Now the barber may be | 
| shampooing-master is about to be put to 


After this, every tender bone of the ear 


undergoes a similar process, and the joints 


of Chinese erackers. This completes the 


cracking process, which is anything but 


agreeable to those who have not been 
inured to it. The Turks, however, like it. 

The old customer now under consider- 
ation, released from the barber, calls loudly 
for pipe and coffee. When these are pro- 
duced, he sips the one and whiffs the other, 
while seated in a large easy chair by the 
window-side, where the science of the 
the test. 
tender perhaps from rheumatism, is hoisted 


The leg of the old gentleman, 


upon a wooden stool, and the shampooer 


| commences by gradually and softly press- 
| ing, between his fingers and thumb, the 


flesh from the ankle to the knee. By de- 


grees, the nipping becomes harder and the 
movement more rapid, till by-and-by the 


cries from the old man, of Thumum! 


| thumum! (It is enough!) indicate that 


the pressure has reached to such an ex- 
tent as to be no longer endurable. The 
operation, however, has promoted a free 
circulation of blood in the ailing limb, and 
the old man stalks forth upon it as se- 
curely as though it were made of iron, and 
were impregnable to to-morrow’s twitches. 

The next customer the barber has to 
deal with is an oriental dandy, who, after 
undergoing the operation of being shaved, 


stands at least five minutes while he twists 


his mustaches into a variety of shapes, 


both sides of the cireular mirror; in one 
of these he admires a giant, and in the 
other a pigmy. At length he takes him- 
self off, and a day-laborer, it may be, with 
his staff and bundle of day’s provisions, 
heaves in sight, while shortly after him 
a whole posse arrive. By an hour before 
mid-day the barber’s shaving and sham- 
pooing occupations may be said to be over, 
and he passes his afternoon in alternately 
against creditors and 
the baid heads of patients suf- 
fering from sick headaches. The latter 
is a common practice in Syria. Every 
man suffering from the headache goes to 
the barber, and geis him to make some 
half-dozen notches with a razor on his 
head, absurdly supposing that the blood 
thus escaping will immediately give ease. 
The remedy is a painful, and, in many in- 


notching scores 


notching 


| stances, we should think, a dangerous one. 
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| jeratd a gran- 
deur in Alp- 
Its 
mountains 


ine 
stately 
crowned with eter- 


scenery. 


nal winter, and its 
deep valleys bloom- 
ing in perennial ver- 
dure, have been the 
theme of poets and 
orators from * times 
to which the mem- 
ory of man runneth 
But as the 
face of the country 


not.” 


presents such bold 


and striking out- 


lines, the manners 
of the people in mild and lovely cen- 
the beautiful 


marked by most 


The heart turns with delight 


trast are 
simplicity. 
from a view of the deep mountain gorge, 
or the fearful glacier, or the rolling, leap- 
ing cascade, to the lowly cot in the vale, 
the 
door, and the flocks grazing at the base of 
the 


picture 


herdsman, sitting at evening in his 


mountain. As the softer parts of a 
serve to give prominence to the 
but 


emotions 


rest, so this rural scene adds to the 


sublime 


and impressive of the 
traveler among those rugged mountains. 
It is our privilege to present our readers 
an illustrated glance at two of the 


The 


with 
most beautiful vales of Switzerland. 


first is 


THE VALLEY OF MEYRINGEN, 

The Valley of Meyringen, in the canton 
of Berne, is completely shut in by some of 
the grandest and most picturesque moun- 
The Alps 


rise in rugged magnificence on every side, 


tain scenery in Switzerland. 


their snow-cappe d summits contrasting 
strangely with the verdant, flowery valley, 
dotted here and there with rustic chalets, 
and watered by the river Aar, which is 
crossed by wooden bridges, similar to the 
one represented in our sketch. This river 


is ted by the neighboring mountain tor- 
rents, which, when swollen by rain or snow, 
have several times threatened the village of 
Meyringen with destruction. In the year 
1762 it was buried twenty feet in débris 
in one hour. The chureh was filled with 


sand and gravel to the height of eighteen 


SWISS MOUNTAINEERS 


AND HERDSMEN. 


feet. This : 
disaster was @ 
caused by a ; 
swollen tor- 
rent which 1 
rushed from 
the mount- 
ains behind 
the 


bearing with |’ 


village ; 


it quantities 
of sand and 
rubbish, to- 


gether with 


: bs Cann 
uprooted fir- == 
trees and masses 
of rock. From 
this calamity the 
village has hard- : 


lv yet recovered. In 
the year 1733, there 


were many houses de- % 
stroyed by an inundation. 

In this valley are to be seen some of 
the most celebrated falls of Switzerland— 
those of the Reichenbach—the principal 
of which is two hundred feet in height, 
and its column of water nearly thirty feet 
in diameter. If visited in the morning, 
when the rays of the sun are upon It, a 
triple bow or iris it to be seen on the sprav, 
which has a very beautiful effect. 

The 


valley consists chiefly in cattle, for which 


wealth of the inhabitants of this 
the mountains yield plentiful pasturage 
during the summer, and in the autumn the 
herdsman, anticipating the severity of the 
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THE SWISS 
coming winter, descends with his flocks 
to seek shelter in the valley; for the 
weather is such during the winter months 
as to render it imminently dangerous to 
expose the cattle in the long cold nights. 
These herdsmen lead a migratory life, 
moving about from place to place with 
their flocks. 

As spring approaches, the cattle, lying 
upon the grass, or perched upon the rocks 
and bridges as the artist has represented 
them in the accompanying illustration, 
throw longing glances toward their moun- 


w® 
ef 


HERDSMAN.,. 

tain home. Then, also, the herdsman, 
who loves his mountain life as the sailor 
loves the sea, joyously prepares to leave 
the valley. But when, like the man of 
whom we give a sketch above, he begins 
to reascend the mountain, he casts an 
affectionate glance on the chalet where he 
has just left his family. He can still see 
the smoke issuing from the roof, and 
think how they will miss him at the 
frugal meal. But he proceeds on his 
way, and now the projections of the rocks 
shutting out these cherished objects from 
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his view, he finds himself alone with his 
flocks among the grand and towering 
Alps. 

The athletic man represented on the 
preceding page, carries upon his broad 
shoulders his household furniture, holding 
in one hand his milk-pail, in the other a 
thick staff, pointed with iron, upon which 
he leans, and which would be a formidable 
weapon in his powerful hand. <A large 
basket on his back contains his milk strain- 
er, some straw, a one-legged milking-stool, 


a cheese mold, 


cheeses are placed to drain, and the great | 
kettle in which the milk is collected, heat- | 


ed, and made into curds. 

The Swiss herdsman’s is, in reality, not 
so idle a life as it is often described to be ; 
he has to collect eighty or ninety cows 
twice a day to be milked, many of which 
have often strayed away in different direc- 
tions. Besides this he has to make the 
cheese, and keep all his utensils seru- 
pulously clean. Hardy, robust, and in- 
defatigable, inured to from 
earliest childhood, his 
frame is indifferent to the vicissitudes of 
climate. He is wild, uncultivated, and 
ignorant of the usages of other people, but 


exposure 
weather-beaten 


simple and uncontaminated by the vices 
unfortunately among the 
laboring population of most other districts. 


too common 


PASTURES OF THE 











the stand on which the | 


VALLEY OF 


The short summer soon passes away, 
and the herdsman again prepares to de- 
scend to the valley, to shelter his flock 
from the storms of an Alpine winter. 


THE VALLEY OF SALZA., 


On a fine evening in autumn, in passing 
through the valley of the Salza, which is 
surrounded by some of the richest Alpine 
pasturages, I met numerous herds of cattle 
descending from their summer pastures in 
the mountains. The herdsmen were laden 
with the pails, churns, and other utensils 
used in the making of the cheese in the 
mountains ; and here and there were seen 
happy groups of wives and children coming 
out to greet them after their long sojourn 
in the Alps. The accompanying sketch 
represents a party who had just reached 
their native village after an absence of 
three months, each heavily laden with the 
produce of the summer pasturage. As 
the village was in sight, and their toilsome 
journey nearly ended, I felt something of 
regret at stopping them, even for a few 
minutes while the sketch was made; but 
a zwanziger (about 6d., and there equal 
to an English half-crown) appeared com- 


pletely to compensate for the short delay. 


In all the Alpine ranges of Switzerland, 
the Tyrol, and Italy, on the 
the lead 


approach of 


summer peasants their herds 


MEYRINGEN, 
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ALPINE PEASANTS 


up to the pasturages on the mountains. 
These, from their height, are uninhabitable 
during the winter and early spring months. 
They are resorted to at different seasons, 
according to their heights; and some of 
them, placed at an elevation of six or 
seven thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, afford food for the eattle but for a 
short period, the covering of snow not dis- 
appearing till June, and winter closing in 
at the end of August, or beginning of 
September. In these Alpine heights are 
built log-huts, called chalets, in which the 
herdsmen and their cattle are sheltered. 
In some parts of the higher Alps the pea- 
sants remain during the whole season, 
than twice 
thrice to fetch up a scanty supply of meal, 
the remainder of their food being the milk 


without returning more or 





RETURNING HOME, 


of the cattle and the cheese made in the 


chalets. As the higher grounds are only 
accessible by steep and winding foot-paths, 
the few articles of food, and the churn and 
pails necessary for the preparation of the 
cheese, are carried up on the backs of the 
herdsmen, who thus pass their time with 
their cattle in entire solitude. Sometimes 
a single man has the charge of ten or 
fifteen cows, and remains for ten or twelve 
weeks hung up amid pine-forests, rocks, 
and glaciers of ice, without seeing a human 
Their appearance is in general 
wretched and dull; and when by chance a 
wandering traveler visits their haunts, 
they will follow him for miles, in order to 
exchange with him a few words of con- 
versation. On the approach of winter 
they return with the cattle and the stock 


being. 
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of cheese that has been made in 


mountains. 


. i 
Ihe following extract from M. Simond’s | 


“ Travels in Switzerland,” describes one 
of these mountain chalets; but those in 


the higher mountains are far more dreary, | ©! 
| a few months: 


and possess even less of comfort and con- 
venience :— 
“The higher ridge of the Scheideck, when 


we passed it, was crowded with cattle, assembled | 
| take fright, 


there for miles to avoid the flies, which in more 
sheltered situations torment them during the 
heat of the day. The natural process by which 
soil is made was everywhere observable on the 
Eselsrucken, (Ass’s Back,) where the uncovered 
edge of the slate is so far decomposed by ex- 
posure to weather, that large fragments, ap- 
parently sound, crumbled into black dust under 
our feet. This dust, fertilized by the cattle, is 
in some places covered with grass; in others it 
is washed lower grounds, leaving 
the surface of the slate again exposed to the 
we ather, to be further decomposed. 

“Some way beyond this ridge we came to a 
chalet, which, being occupied by the shepherds, 
afforded conveniences than halt 
of yesterday. Here a fire was already blaz- 
ing in a sort of pit or trench dug around 
by way of a seat, and a huge kettle hung over 
for the purpose of cheesemaking. We had 
plenty of cream. furnished us, in which the 
spoon literally stood on end, a kettle to make 
coffee, and wooden ladles by way of cups. All 


away to 


more our 


the utensils were made of maple, of linden, and 


of a sort of odorous pine, Pinus ce mbra, by the 
shepherds themselves, who bestow much time 
on this manufacture. We noticed the portable 
seat with a single leg, oddly strapped to the 
back of those who milk the cows; the milk- 
pails, the milk-hod fastened to their shoulders, 
the measures, the ladles made in the shape of 
shells, the milk strainer, (a tripod funnel full 
of pine leaves,) the vase in which rennet 
to coagulate milk 
form, 
trade, all ele gantly shaped, and very clean, 

“ The chalet itself was an American log-house 
of the rudest construction; the roof, composed 
of clumsy shingles, gave vent to the smoke in 


used 
is preserved, the press, the 
and 


many other implements of their 


the absence of a chimney; this roof, projecting 
eight or ten feet, formed a sort of piazza, called 
the melkgang, a German word, which, like many 
others in that language, needs no English 
translation. 

“The bed-room of the shepherds in these 
summer chalets is a wooden gallery, hung up 
over the melkgang, close to the projecting roof ; 
they go up to it by a ladder, and all herd to- 
gether on a little straw, never changed. The 
cows come home to be milked, attracted from 
the most distant pastures by a handful of salt, 
which the shepherd draws out of a leathern 
pouch hanging across his shoulder. The ground 
round the chalet is so broken, poached, and 
made filthy by treading of cattle, that without 
stepping-stones it would be difficult to reach the 
door; to finish the picture, a herd of swine 
ranges about, waiting for the allotted portion 
of butter-milk and curds. All this is, no doubt, 
very different from Rousseau’s charming de- 
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scription of a chalet; but the chalets about 
Heloise’s residence were family dwellings, in- 
habited the whole year round, and such as are 
found on lower mountains only; they are kept 
perfectly clean and comfortable, and are in all 


| respects different from those on the High Alps, 


constructed for mere temporary shelters during 

no women live in the latter. 
“When the weather is tempestuous, the 

shepherds, or rather the herdsmen, are up all 


| night in the mountains with their cattle, calling 


to them, as without this precaution they might 
run into and be lost. 
A few places of shelter, built of logs on the 
principal pastures, would, it seems, answer the 
purpose better with less trouble. The cattle 
look very beautiful and active, full of spirit 
and wild sport; they show much more curiosity 
and intelligence than the rest of their kind, 
and often follow travelers from rocks to rocks 
a long while, me rely to observe them. Bulls, 
notwithstanding the fierceness of their looks, 
never attack anybody. Mr. Raymond, in his 
Notes on Cox’s Travels, tells an interesting 
story concerning these animals, which, if it 
should happen not to be quite true, at least 
deserves to be so. Speaking of their antipathy 
for bears—‘It is impossible,’ he says, ‘ to re- 
strain a bull when he scents a bear in the 
neighborhood ; he comes up to him, and a run- 
ning fight begins, which often lasts for several 
days, and till one of the two is killed. In a 
plain the bear has the advantage ; among rocks 
and trees the bull. [I should have thought just 
the reverse.| Once, in the Canton of Uri, a bull 
went in pursuit of a bear, and did not return: 
after searching for him three successive days, 
he was found motionless, squeezing against a 
rock his enemy, which had been long dead, 
was quite stiff and cold, and almost crushed to 
pieces by the pressure: such had been the 
efforts of the bull, that his feet were deep sunk 
into the ground,’ ” 


daugers, 


O._p Ace.—Beautiful is old age ; beautiful 
as the slow, drooping, mellow autumn of 
a rich, glorious summer. In the old man 
nature has fulfilled her work; she loads 
him with her blessings ; she fills him with 
the fruit of a well-spent life; and sur- 
rounded by his children and his children’s 
children, she rocks him softly away to a 
grave, to which he is followed with a bless- 
ing. God eall it 
beautiful. It is beautiful, the 
beautiful. There is life, 
thorny, trodden with 


not 
but 
another 


forbid we should 
not 
most 
hard, and 
bleeding feet and aching brow, the life of 


rough 


which the cross is the symbol; a battle 
which no peace follows this side of the 
grave; which she grasps to finish before 


the victory Is won; and, strange that it 
should be so, this is the highest life of 


man. Look back 
of history ; there 
been other than this. 


along the great names 
is none whose life has 
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pew the arteries wherein the na- 
yl tional life of Hungary circulates, the 


minute 


Hic roscopie eve discern da 


vein, that, by its pallid hue and diverging 


may 


course, leaves the observer in doubt as to 
the real cause and utility of its existence. 
In this isolated channel the remnant of the 
voluntary Pariahs of Hungary—the Gip- 
sies—moves slowly onward to final ex- 
tinction. 

On inquiring into the means by which 
this handful of people have maintained 
themselves for centuries as a distinct race, 
we find it is owing to their unconquerable 
antipathy to any fixed abode and intermix- 
ture with other nations. It would appear 
as though the unseen power that once 
scattered their tribes had condemned them 
to perpetual wandering, and quenched in 
the core every germ of mental develop- 
ment, so restlessly have the gipsies roamed 
over the earth during the memory of man, 
evincing no inclination for culture, regard- 
less of the morrow, without a remembrance 
of yesterday, guided in their joyless and 
dreary path by their uncontrolled instinets 
and the impulse of the moment. Noage, 
no climate, no example, has exercised any 
influence on this infatuated race. 
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PSIES. 


GIPSIES. 


among nations refined or uncultivated. 
idle or industrious, they remain the same 
thoughtless and indolent nomades, clinging 
pertinaciously to their ancient customs. 
The first mention made of the gipsies by 
the Hungarian was in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, during 
the reign of King Sigismund. In the year 
1417 bands of strangers appeared on the 
borders of Wallachia and Moldavia—then 
Hungarian provinces—to solicit admission 
into the interior of the realm. Their sin- 
appearance created 
betokened them a 
migratory people, inasmuch as they were 


historians 


gular Imanners and 


much attention, and 
accompanied by their wives and children, 
and carried with them. their 
chattels. These strangers had tall mus- 
cular figures, olive complexions, long black 
hair, dark fiery eyes, and white teeth. The 
agility of their limbs they best displayed in 


goods and 


their originaldances. They wore garments 
of an oriental and fantastic make, dwelt un- 
der tents, the men occupying themselves 
with the forge, music and dance, and the wo- 
men chiefly with fortune-telling. They 
were led by chiefs—vajdas—and called 
themselves T'schingan, or Czigany, which 


name they retained in Hungary. These 
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bands formed the vanguard of those migra- 


tory Hindoo tribes, about half a million of 


whom, driven from their homes in Hindos- 
fearful mankind, 
Timurlan, had traversed 
A ffohanistan, Asia Minor, and Thrace, and 


tan, by that scourge of 


successively 


whose influx to Europe to this day has 
not ceased. ‘Their language among each 
other, however corrupted, bore, and still 
bears, an unmistakable affinity to the Hin- 
dostanee, the words of dayly use sounding 
alike in both languages, from which their 
Indian descent may best be inferred. 


We will now turn to a closer examina- 


tion of the propensities and manners of 


the Hungarian gipsy or morre, as he is 
ilso called by the people. 
But 


the shatts of his wit are generally aimed 


The gipsy is very fond of a joke. 


it himself, his timid nature not venturing, 
When 


merry, he is exceedingly loquacious and 


even in jest, to offend another. 


jocular, outdoing himself in punning, and 
keeping a whole company for hours on the 
laugh. However he may seem to submit 
to the contemptuous treatment of his supe- 
riors with an apparent good grace, still he 
is secretly revengeful, and his curses are 
Where he thinks himself a 


match, the gipsy is overbe 


truly terrible. 
iring and a great 
milly ; but, if blows ensue, he is the first 
to take to his heels. Of 
following aneedote con- 


idea. \ 


traveling with his old mare on a very bad 


his bravado and 
mock-courage the 
tolerable when 


veys a morre, 


and muddy road, remarked another cart 


approaching. He ealled to the driver from 
ifar with threatening gestures, that if he 
did not make room for him, he would just 
would do. The intimidated 


see what he 


Jehu instantly pulled up. As the gipsy 
triumphantly drove past, the other asked, 
“ What would you have done if I had not 


got out of the way “ Why, you stupid 
fellow,” replied the morre, with his shrewd 
grin, flourishing his whip, ‘in that case | 
should have made way for you.” 
Although uncultivated and ignorant, the 
morre 1s uncommonly eunning in business, 
and can scarcely be surpassed in inventing 
les and subterfuges Communistie pro- 
pensities, as well as dislike to any regular 
occupation, are striking traits in his char- 
acter ; but more remarkable than all, is his 
decided aversion to stationary property, in 
which his race is a peculiar exception to 
the rest of mankind. 


His idea of God is connected with fear. 
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for, as he says, God takes away his dearest 
possession—his life. Of a continuation of 
our existence in a happier state he has no 
conception. ‘“ When my dade—tather— 
died,” he remarks, “he laid motionless ; 
he no longer cared for his purdés—children 
—and, although we offered him the best 
part of a beef, his favorite dish, still he 
Now, if the smell of fine 
roast meat would not awake him, so much 


would not eat. 


the more improbable is it that he will wake 
up in a Christian paradise, where they 
have nothing to afford pleasure to a gipsy.” 
Nor does he ever trouble his mind with 
religious scruples; and to the forms of 
worship he is quite indifferent, becoming 
Catholic, Catholic 


community, with the same unconcern that 


when dwelling in a 


he turns Protestant or Mohammedan, when 
To 


this ready compliance it may be attributed 


induced to do sO by fear or profit. 


that in Hungary no gipsy has ever suffered 
persecution on account of his faith. 
Kor 


great objection to be watehed in his pro- 


obvious reasons, the gipsy has a 
ceedings, and therefore always pitches his 
tent, or, if he is likely to remain for some 
time in one place, builds his hut, at a dis- 
The 
partly dug into the earth and 
hole in the 

The con- 


miserable dwe lling consist 


tanee from the towns and villages 
huts are 
thatched with turf, leaving a 
root for the smoke to eseape. 
this 


solely of a couple of violins and the imple- 


tents of 


ments tor forging ; 
fire is kindled, and the kettle hung over it, 


and yet, as soon as the 


the gipsy, with his gast—helpmate—and 
purdés, feels perfectly comfortable. There 
the morre passes a part of his life in 
sleeping and smoking, exposed to want and 
the inclemency of the weather, but bearing 
his misery with such a cheerful spirit, that 
he may truly be called a Diogenes, though 
without his lantern,as he searches not for 
men but for their ‘goods, and in looking 
after the latter he needs no light. A morre 
was once found sitting on the banks of the 
Theiss, supping the water from the river 
with a spoon. On being asked what he 
gravely replied, “I am 
eating fish soup.” ‘ Well, but where are 
the fish? “In the the 


rejoinder. Another went into the market 


was about, he 


river,” was 
to buy something to satisfy his appetite, 
which was just then larger than his means 
He therefore tried to get the cheapest and 


the greatest quantity of eatables for his 


After long search, he purchased 


money. 
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a large bunch of horseradishes, and began 
greedily to chew the pungent roots. Tears 
soon streamed from his eyes upon the un- 
palatable food, but still he went on appeas- 
ing his hunger, only remarking to his eyes, 
** Weep on, , it was all your fault ; 
why did you not look better after what you 
purchased ?” 

The gipsy’s food consists chiefly of meat 
and bread ; the latter his wife prepares in 
the eastern fashion, in flat eakes, baked in 
red-hot ashes. All animals, except horses, 
which have died a natural death, are con- 
sidered dainties. ‘* What is destroyed by 
God,” he says, “is better than that killed 
by men.” Cattle destroyed by fire he 
prefers to all. As the vultures scent the 
presence of a carcass, so instinctively does 
the gipsy discover in which village in the 
neighborhood an animal lies dead. Such 
un event is hailed with eestasy by them. 
Young and old hasten to the spot, each 
endeavoring to save the largest share for 
himself. ‘They then boil and roast the 
meat, and feast during several days ; while 
the rest is smoked or dried in the sun, and 
eaten without further 


then preparation. 


Their usual beverage is water ; 
spirits they give the preference to brandy. 
Both men and women are passionately fond 
of smoking, in the enjoyment of which 


The 


pipe Is only removed from their mouths to 


they gladly renounce nourishment. 


make way for rolls of tobaeco; and if no 
supply of this is at hand, they chew the 
other end of their pipe-tubes. 

In their clothing they show the same 
disregard of deceney and indifference to 
the changes of climate as in their other 
habits. ‘The children are left to run about 
naked ; the adults of both sexes are dressed 
in rags and tatters, and generally go with 
But their 
lively dispositions make up for all their 


uncovered heads and bare feet. 


privations. <A running across a 


field in the most piercing cold, having only 


cipsy, 


an old net for a covering, when asked if | 


he were not almost frozen, poked a finger 
through his airy garment, and although 
shivering, replied with perfect good temper 
—* QO no, but I think it 
mighty chilly outside.” Another, strolling 
through a village on a rainy day, in a pair 
of torn boots, was aecosted by a passer-by, 


dear must be 


who suggested that his boots were much 
too bad for such weather; ** You are mis- 
taken, sir,” the morre said proudly, * it is 
the weather that ts too bad for my boots.” 


and of 
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The want of food and other commodities 
of life has no influence on the gipsy’s 
health. As children, they learn to endure 


every sort of privation and neglect, and 


thus become hardened against illness 
Cripples are seldom seen among them : 
they are generally blessed with sound 
limbs and muscular frames. 

An extraordinary attachment to life ren. 
ders the gipsy timid; his cowardice is 
proverbial. As he possesses nothing but 
his lite, he says he must preserve it by 
never resorts to 


every means, and thus 


suicide. Still, in illness, he does not seek 
medical aid; saffron, taken in soup, bleed- 
ing or cupping, being the only remedies he 

No Jew 
than the 
therefore his services as a 
In that capacity 
alone he loses his gayety, and becomes a 


His despair is graphically 


uses—the rest is left to nature. 


ever abhorred fire-arms more 
morre does; 


soldier are of no value. 


misanthrope. 
pictured in the following laconic letter, 
which a gipsy recruit sent to his mother. 
As he could not write, he requested a 


“Write 


to her,” he said, ** ‘ woe,’—again, ‘ woe,’-— 


comrade to indite a letter for him. 
and a third time, ‘woe,’ even to the soul 
of my grandmother! Not a word more— 
my mother will understand me perfectly.” 

History has only one fact on record, 
where the morre, musket in hand, faced 
the enemy. ‘This happened in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, when a Hun- 
gvarian commander, in want of better troops, 
intrusted the gipsies of Nagy-Ida, with the 
defense of an intrenchment near Kaphan. 
The affair, as usual with the gipsy, took a 
comic turn, but unfortunately terminated 
ina sad tragedy. On the commander’s 
assuring the brown warriors that no ene- 
my’s balls would hit them in the front, 
they not only courageously met the attack, 
but repelled the Austrians after a fierce 
combat with great loss. On seeing them 
retreat, the morres, elated with victory, 
mounted the breastwork, calling out after 
them, ‘* You stupid fellows, you are run- 
ning away just as we had used up all our 
powder.” ‘The enemy on hearing this, and 
taking it for a fact, as it really was, 
returned again to the attack, and as the 
garrison had no ammunition, carried the 
intrenchment, putting the gipsies to the 
sword, Since that fatal day, whenever a 
morre speaks of a friend’s misfortune, he 
exclaims, “It happened to him just as to 
our brothers of Nagy-Ida.”’ 
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It is not to be denied that the gipsy 


vifted with much natural talent, which, 


with a little goodwill and perseverance, 


His 


genius for music, particularly 


might be turned to oreat advantage. 
admirable 
the 
Qn being asked what he is, 
“ 
dding, ina dreamy way, * ask my violin ! 
And he is As he 


playing his untaught melodies, the 


on violin, deserves the first mention. 


the morre re- 
ak 


plies, with a shrug, don’t know 


right. soon as begins 


violin 
seems inspired with lite, as though it really 
were a member of the doomed and 
felt 


series of their ancient and present suffer- 


rice 


their mistortunes, telling of the long 


ngs; and its plaintive tones are so 


touching, so melancholy, that the listener 
Ss IT pe ree ptibly overcome by de t psadne SS: 
An 


countenance, 


hut more so the performer. unusual 


inimation overspre ads his 


his eves flash, large tears roll down his 
hollow cheeks, and his fingers sweep more 
The ire ntle 


wild, warlike 


impetuously over the strings. 


complaint changes into a 


strain. It is a eall to arms—a challenge 


for against his 
The 


rete lody 


vengeance oppressors, 


gradually melts into a cheerful 
The 


hore Is 


storm 
victory is gained, the long- 


forgotten reconquered, and the 


at 


and the musician 


ilr ends with a sudden shout 


triumph. 
The bright vision is gone 


passes his hand across his eves to efface 


the last trace of his emotior He is again 
the thoughtless and trivolous smerre. 

We seldom find a gipsy without a violin 
or hammer—his helpers in time of need 
Both plaving and forging he practices trom 


his childhood: and ne doubt his ability as 


t musiclan was one of the primary eases 
of his tolerationin Hungary, its inhabitants 
being passionate lovers of music 


In his perpetual roving throughout that 
' 


vy has completely eaught 





the character of the national musie Ile 
equires at the s¢ ce the countless sweet 
nd melancholy ¢ rs, composed ind sun 
by the people, and plays them, without 
knowing singie note, with such animation 
ii correctness, that he has equired, as 
the national musician of Ilungary, rank 
and superiority. ¢ Il es mipetitors 
Wheneve particular a s called tor, the 
Vv only sks tor the first few tones to 
e whistled or sun to him aut r this 


e toys with the then making a 


strings, 


sign that he already knows his part, he 


plays it off with astonishing exactness, as 


if some invisible hand had held the notes 
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before him ;—and on this he prides himself 
not a little. 

Besides the many small strolling bands 
of ragged morres, who gain a living by 
in towns, inns, at weddings, and 


at fairs, there are others, more respectable 


their art 


and numerous, who are kept in the pay ot 
magnates and rich landed proprietors, and 
dwell in their castles, playing during din- 
ner and on other oceasions. ‘These bands 
are elad in the Hungarian costume, and 
of 
namely, eight violins, two clarionets, one 


usually consist twelve performers, 
bassviol, and a eymbal. 

The harvest-time of these musicians is 
winter, during which season most of the 
weddings among the people take place. 
Loug betore that period the gipsy enjoys 
in imagination the abundant meals and 
copious draughts which await him, as an 
those festivals. It 


Important person at 


may fairly be stated, that his life, during 
ot the 


wedding feast. 


two winter months, is a continual 
Certainly only the elastic 
constitution of gipsies could bear the un- 
eeasing uproar and want of rest to which 
they howeve 


are then EX post d: they, 


become so habituated to play ing, that they 


ean doze on their seats round the larg 
ovens, without once losing time, or stop- 
ping in their performance. Such bands 


number three or four persons—not untre- 
quently a dade with his purdés. 
isV 


(As we have already remarked, the 1} 


with his violin exereises great power over 


the teelings of his auditors. Of this he is 
well aware, for he often approaches on 
or other of them; and while giving the 


air a pathetie turn, that vibrates through 
naively—* Do you 


every nerve, he asks, 


teel it 


Who understands the implied challenge, 


not The person thus addressed, 
and is in truth enraptured with the strains, 
rarely lets the musician go without ample 
remmuneration, 

In the ancient Rakoczy-march the SIPSy 
This 


air, a masterpiece of its kind, which 


displays the full force of his art 
martial 


t} 
Lilt 


Hungarian ean never Listen to without 


euthusiasm mingled with sadness, was 


compiled more than two hundred years 
since trom old popular war songs by a 
favorite gipsy-musician of Prince George 
Rakoezy, and since then has often i: spired 


and aecompanied that nation in its count- 
ri 
less hattles. 


(mong the brown composers many have 
in 


acquired lasting Hlungary. 


celebrity 
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The names of Bihari, Bunko, Boka, Mar- 
tinovies, &e., are familiar in the mouths of 
the people ; one of whom, Barna Mihaly, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
to Cardinal 
meric Count Csaky, who had his portrait 


was made musical director 
painted, and himself wrote beneath it— 
Magyar Orpheus, the Hungarian Orpheus. 

When his violin is less in demand, that 
is to say, during the summer months, the 
gipsy takes to his hammer, and the brown 
Apollo is transformed to a sooty Vulean. 
He isa skillful smith, particularly in horse- 
shoeing and manufacturing nails, knives, 
steels, &e., which alone would enable him 
to gain an ample livelihood, were he not 
apt to throw his hammer aside in the midst 
of his work, and lie down either to smoke 
Ile makes 


ground, at which he plies his trade cross- 


or to sleep. his fire on the 


legged, on anvils, often pieces of stone, 
assisted by his wife and children, who work 
the bellows. No sooner has he fashioned 
i part of the old iron he has collected or 

other 
of the 
family takes his portion and runs off with 


oceasionally stolen into nails and 


small goods, than each member 
it to the village, where it is sold or bartered 
tor bread, bacon, eggs, &e. He also en- 
kettles, and, 


living in forests, makes wooden wares. 


graves seals, mends when 
In several parts of the country he also 
For this 
permission he pays eight shillings yearly 


washes gold found in the rivers. 


to the treasury, and has to deliver up all 
the gold he collects at a stipulated price. 
‘The manipulation thereof is very simple. 
\ board of limewood, three feet long by 
one broad, in which fifteen to twenty 
notches are eut, is used tor washing the 
sand ; the gold drops into the notches, and 
is then thoroughly cleansed in troughs filled 
with water. ‘The boards are occasionally 
covered with flannel, the better to gather 
up the minute particles of the precious 
metal. At the time of the heavy rains in 
the mountains, when the rivers are swollen, 
the gold-washing is the most productive. 
Pilfering is the innate, darling oceupa- 
tion of the morre. Wherever he goes or 
stays, or whatever he is about, he keeps a 
sharp eye upon everything he ean earry 
off unobserved; and the shamefacedness 
with whieh he denies his deed is truly 
On ; 
the 


skillfully pocketed his watch, which was 


amazing, one oecasion, a gipsyv, 


while in presence of a nobleman, 


lying on the table. ‘The owner, hearing a 
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ticking at the gipsy’s side, asked what the 
sound proceeded from? Whereon the 
thief replied, with perfect self-possession, 
* From my spurs ;” although he was bare- 
footed, 


stealing, when asked what 


4) 


A morre, sent to prison for horse- 
he had to say 
in his defense, replied, with an air of 
injured dignity,—* I did not steal the horse, 
the horse stole me. As I was walking 
through a hollow-way, I saw a horse lying 
across the path. Owing to the steep slopes 
of the ravine I could not get out of his 
way, without coming in contact with him, 
and I thought to myself, if I pass by his 
head he will bite me; if by his tail he will 
kick; so I decided to step over him: at 
the very moment I did so, the wild animal 
sprung upon his legs and ran off with me, 
in spite of all my efforts to stop him.” 

As the morre loves his ease better than 
work, he often remains in his hut sleeping, 
and dispatches his wife and children in quest 
of provisions. The hungry foragers sally 
forth to one of the neighboring villages 
either to beg, tell fortunes, or sell their 
small wares ; and while the mother oecu- 
pies the attention of the inhabitants by 
her volubility, the purdes prowl about and 
steal whatever comes within their reach. 

When telling fortunes—a monopoly ot 
the women—they offer amulets of leaven 
with curious hieroglyphies and charmed 


knots for sale, which are to bring certain 


gambling, love, 
When 


making 


luck to the possessor it 
such-like 


begging, they sing and 


and hazardous affairs. 
dance, 
comic between-times 


diverse gestures, 


throwing somersets and poising them- 
selves upon their heads. 

Other branches of their industry con- 
sist in the discovery of stolen goods and 
in doctoring cattle. In the first instance, 
it is readily to be conceived that the 
gipsy, Who is perhaps himself the thief, or, 
from his connection with all the thieves 
in the neighborhood is well-informed on 
such points, may, without the aid of the 
black-art, seem to possess a supernatural! 
power in detecting the stolen property. 
When called upon for help, on such ocea- 
sions, by the party who has been robbed, 
he assumes an air of mystery, offering his 
aid for adue reward to be paid in advance. 
The oracle then usually appoints a meet- 
ing on the third day, at some lonely place, 
for the restoration of the missing property, 
which is of course tortheoming, and the 
possessor loudly extols the gipsy’s power. 
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The cure of cows rejecting their food is 
intrusted to the women, the simple owners 
little dreaming that they were the primary 
cause of the malady. The affair is con- 
ducted as follows :—A gipsy-woman, ac- 
with the 


ry oeeven in league, 


quainted, 
herdsman of a drove, repairs to the pas- 


turage where the cattle are grazing, and 


rubs the mouth of one of the cows with 
tallow, the poor animal thus becoming 
disgusted with every kind of food. No 
sooner has the farmer remarked this, than 


he sends for the wise gipsy-woman, who, 
after remaining a short time in the stable 
with the cow, charms away its ailment, 
which consists simply in caretully wiping 
The animal 


the 


olf the tallow from its mouth. 
food 
the 


takes its again, and 


off 


double-dealing 


orTret dily 


gipsy walks with reward of her 


There is perhaps no business within the 


reach of a morre which better suits his 


shrewd nature than that of horse-dealing, 
which opens for him a field in stealing as 
His 


changing the appearance of a stolen horse, 


well as in cheating. artifices in 


and in metamorphosing an old hack into 
a magnificent charger, are numberless 
Whoever buys a horse from a gipsy, how- 
ever cheap, may be sure that, In one re- 
spect or another, he has been imposed 
fipon 

The social life of this outlawed race 


bears the impress of great moral depravity. 


Under a tent, or in a narrow hut, contain- 


ing one single room, the whole family live, 


however numerous, without any furniture, 


even without a.bed. In the middle of 


fire, their never-failing com- 


this room, : 
panion, burns alike in winter and summer, 
over which hangs the large soup-kettle on 
two forked Into it 
pell-mell all eatables they 


the day, consisting of 


they throw 


sticks. 
the procure 


during the most 


medley of gipsy dainties—trom a 
id eat. 


boy enters manhood, he 


eurlous 


go to a de 


rotten ¢ 
As soon as the 
himself seeks for a companion among the 


} 


swarthy beauties of his tribe, and after a 


short courtship makes his proposals to the 


object of his choice, the consent of parents 


being not much cared for by either of the 
part es. 

On the wedding-day, the bridegroom 
and bride don their best apparel—that of 


the former consisting of a hussar-cloak, 


probably older than himself, of a red on 
braided, 


and and on 


furred 
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which, if the owner be wealthy, glitter 
large zine or silver buttons. The bride 
wears a red petticoat of many folds, and 
a white shirt with full 
her hair and neck adorned with copper 
If they are not compelled to go to 


short, sleeves, 
coins. 
chureh, the matrimonial ceremony is per- 
formed in a hut by the vajda, or the oldest 
dade in the band, the bridegroom pledging 
his faith following manner :—* | 
take thee for my hut-companion as long 


as thou canst carry the szatyor”—a sort 


in the 


of basket—that is to say, till death, for a 
gipsy-woman Is never without her statyor, 
in whieh she collects all the odds and 
ends she picks up during her rambles. 
Then 
which each 
Qn the third day the merry-making ter- 
the 


a hut, procure the implements for 


comes feasting and dancing, in 


member of the tribe shares. 
minates, and newly-wedded couple 
build 
forging, and commence their domestic lite, 
with all its piquant dayly occurrences of 
The 

! 


age is regarded incomplete until an old 


NeChN- 


begging, pilfering, idling, &e. 
jade, and, under very favorable cireum- 
stances, even a cart, is procured for the 
transport oft the purde s and utensils 

Phe 
children baptized, repeating the ceremony, 


pare nts never omit to have then 
no matter whether Catholic or Protestant, 
as often as they, in their roving, arrive at 
afresh village. This they do in order to 
extort rich baptismal gifts, with which the 
prese¢ nted by their 


the 


children are usually 


god-parents, who are chosen from 
wealthiest and most zealous inhabitants ; 
but, notwithstanding the administration of 
all forms of Christian baptism, the brown 
progeny remain as much heathen as their 
unbaptized ancestors. \ gipsy-mother 
rubs the body of her baby with an oint- 
ment, to give it a swarthy complexion ; 
the little one is then exposed to the sun, 
or place d before the fire, to comple te the 
darkening process. The parents are much 
attached to their children, and infanticide 
Whenever the 


authorities want to compel a gipsy to con- 


is unknown among them. 


fess some misdeed or other, they have only 
to carry off his purdés, and they are sure 
to gain their point. 

In removing from place to plaee—which 
they do without regret—without casting 
back one sad farewell glance—they always 
destroy their huts, that when they leave 
all traces may disappear with them. 

The migration and the encampment of 
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those nomades called ‘ Wallachian gip- 
sies,” who are allowed to remain only for 
three days within the landmark of a vil- 
lage, afford many an enlivening and pe- 
culiar scene. ‘The procession, often con- 
sisting of ten to fifteen families, is headed 
by the old vayda on horseback, followed 
by horses laden with every sort of chattel, 
and accompanied by the men on foot, tall, 
robust fellows, elad in dirty shirts and 
drawers, the head and feet bare, each car- 
rving a bundle, and vociferating in a most 
animated manner. ‘Then come the carts, 
covered with tarpaulin, and dragged at 
From 
each of the vehicles a dozen purdés peep 


a slow pace by worn-out hacks. 


forth with their little glistening eyes, one 
singing, another erving; some wrestling, 


‘ 


r trying to play on different instruments ; 
others conversing with their mothers, who 
walk by the side of the carts, generally 
leading a purdé in either hand, most of 
them having also babies on their backs. 
On arriving at the banks of a river, near a 
village, the caravan stops, and for several 
moments a noisy, bustling scene ensues, 
until each family has found the spot best 
fitted for their tents. Hereupon, as ona 
the like 


locusts into the village, where, in defiance 


civen whote tribe swarm 


sign, 
of locked doors and savage dogs, every 
house is compelled to contribute to their 
vants. ‘Toward evening, they again as- 
semble in the camp, preparing and con- 
suming their spoil, amid jests and merri- 
ment Wherever these ravenous guests 
inauke their appearance, the inhabitants of 
the village surround their camp with sen- 
tinels ; yet, notwithstanding their precau- 
and vigilanee, the 


tion 


predatory gang 


commits merciless ravages among the 
poultry. 
‘he gipsy despises all possessions he 


cannot carry along with him. For silver 
utensils, particularly goblets, he has a 


rre 


‘at faney ; and in general every family 


has a piece of plate, an inheritance from 
futher to son, which during the march is 
hung in a knapsack round the dade’s neck, 
ind in the hut buried under the fire-place, 
to save it from being stolen. 

\t the demise of a member, the whole 
tribe weeps and howls round the corpse, 
while the most skilled dades try to restore 


animation. After vain attempts the vajda 


exclaims, “ Te is gone!” 


Whereupon 
the corpse is committed, without any cere- 


mony, to some lonely and quiet grave, 
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and, after momentary mourning, the sur- 
vivors continue their thoughtless exist- 
ence. 

There are about forty thousand gipsies 
in Hungary ; but they appear to be more 
numerous, from their incessant wandering 
Their numbers, how- 
their 


ever the country. 
ever, yearly decrease, owing to 
receding before the tide of advancing civ- 
ilization ; and they would probably become 
soon extinet, if new bands did not immi- 
grate from time to time froin the East. 


HUNTING THE HYENA IN ALGIERS. 
; E Arabs have a most singular way of 
We find the follow- 


ing account credited to the Paris Consti- 
tutionnel, the editor of which obtained it in 


catching hyenas. 


a letter from a French officer in Algiers. 
ely. the 


short time since commandant 


' of the battalion of Tureos, or native sol- 


diers, was informed that a female hyena 
had been seen in the neighborhood of 
Mostaganem, near Mazagran, and that she 
had taken refuge in a cave about one hund- 
red yards in depth. Orders were imme- 
diately given to carefully guard the en- 
trance to the cave. ‘Two Turcos, pro- 
vided with a simple cord and a small chain, 
went into the cave, without weapons, and 
merely carrying a candle, and in about an 
hour, to the great astonishment of the spee- 
tators, an enormous hyena appeared, muz- 
zled, and allowing itself to be led along with 
the docility of a sheep. According to the 
account given by the Arabs, the animal, 
dazzled by the light of the candle, allows 
itself to be handled and caressed like a 
young dog, and during this time the hunter 
takes care to muzzle it, and thus prevents 
the possibility of its doing any mischief. 
Two soldiers were, however, two days 
after, seriously wounded by one of these 
animals, which suddenly resumed its feroc- 
ity, and, after biting through its muzzle, 
and knocking down its two assailants, took 
to flight. 
to equal the courage and temerity shown 


it is hardly possible for anything 


by the natives in these sports.” 
SS ee eee 


Otp AGce.— Winter, which strikes the 
leaves from around us, makes us see the 
distant regions they formerly concealed, 
says Jean Paul; and so does old age rob 
us of our enjoyments only to enlarge the 


prospect of eternity before us. 
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VIVE or six years have now elapsed | admirers of Cole. It bears evidence of 
since the death of Thomas Cole, dur having been made up from authentic mem- 
ing which time thre public, or that portion oranda; at least half of it consists of ex- 


of it who are interested in such matters, tracts trom Cole’s own letters, and takes a 
hiog- fair and truthful view of a really beautiful 


Differing from the editor in 


have been on the look-out for Sole 
raphy of him Hints were from time to character 
time thrown out, that one of his friends our eriticism, we condense from his book 


was engaged insuch an unde rtaking; and) the following sketch of Cole’s life :— 


it has proved true in the main, for here at Thomas Cole was born at Bolton-le- 
last we have it in a handsome 1l2mo. vol- | moor, Laneashire, England, on the Ist of 
ume of four hundred and odd pages. It is ebruary, 1801. His father, a woolen 


not exactly what we could have wished in | manufaeturer of that place, who was better 


some respects—tor instance, in the way of | fitted to spend a fortune than to make one, 


ticism on his pictures ; but we weleome | eventually failed in business, and removed 

it nevertheless, and commend it to all the | with his family to Chorley, a town in the 
sume county. In his ninth year, Thomas 

Was sent to school at Chester, where he 


‘The Course of Empire. Vi eof Life. ant ; . 
‘ se ast h ge Life. and suffered severely from poor fare, harsh dis- 


other Pictures of Thomas ¢ le.” by Louis I $ 4 
Noble New-York: Cornish, Lamport & Co... C!pline,and sickness. When the time came 


1853, for him to leave school and begin the busi- 
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ness of life, he entered a print-works at | 


Chorley as an engraver of designs for cali- 
co, 
to an attorney, or to an iron manufacturer ; 
but that something, which is the germ of 
what we call genius, led him to prefer 
calico engraving, and the designs and 
colors with which it familiarized him were 
more charming in his eyes than a thousand 
Cokes upon Lyttleton, or the ringing of 
innumerable hammers and anvils. The 
boys that were learning their trades with 
him were uncongenial, and his work was 
hard and confining ; he had occasional in- 
tervals of leisure, however, and was quite 
happy in them. Even then he had a taste 
for landscape, which was fed by the park 
scenery and the ivy-mantled walls in the 
vicinity. He was a musician, too, and 
might be seen with his flute wandering in 
search of the picturesque ; now alone, if a 
dreaming child can ever be said to be alone, 
and now in company with his youngest 
sister, who sang old songs, while he played 
the accompaniment on his flute, as they 
picked their way through the woods. 

He was fond of reading books of travel, 
especially those in foreign countries, and 
none, it is said, made so lively an impres- 
sion on him as one which set forth in glow- 
ing language the natural beauties of North 
America; the broad lakes, and shining 


rivers, particularly the Ohio. The flowery 


plains and lofty mountains kindled his en- | 


thusiasm ; he dreamed of them, talked of 
them, longed to cross the ocean to behold 
them; and his eloquence is said to have 
influenced his father in his determination 
to emigrate to America, which he at length 
did, in the spring of 1819. 

The family arrived in Philadelphia on 
the 3d of July of that year, and the elder 
Cole rented a house and shop, and opened 
in the drygoods line with a small stock 
which he had brought over from the old 
country. ‘The drygoods business was no 
more to the liking of Thomas than the law, 
or the manufacturing of iron ; so he turned 
his attention to his old trade, and presently 
found employment with a wood engraver. 


His father wished to apprentice him | 
| trembling with 


| for the benefit of the blockheads. 


| 


could join them with his flute, (be sure he 
did not fail to bring that to the new world 
with him,) and sometimes with his voice, 
sensibility and genius. 
And when the hour of recreation came, he 
could walk with them around the woody 
squares of the city, or through the green 
pastures on the banks of the Delaware and 
Schuylkill. 

In this manner passed the summer and 
a portion of the autumn, when his father, 
becoming dissatisfied with his prospects in 
Philadelphia, set out for the west in hopes 
of being able to do better there. ‘Thomas 
remained behind and diligently pursued his 
occupation, working ona series of illustra- 
tions for Bunyan’s Holy War. In the 
course of the fall a law student came to 
board in the family with whom he lodged, 
and was his room-mate. ‘Through the day 
they sat in their chamber together, the one 
engaged in scratching his blocks, the other 
in poring over the mysteries of Blackstone 
The stu- 


| dent’s health was bad : so he and Cole made 


up a short trip to the south, sailing for St. 
Eustatia in the beginning of January, 1820. 
The brig in which they sailed was boarded 
by pirates one night ; but as it was not the 
one they were after, they merely drank up 
some of the superfluous liquor on board, 
frightened the crew and passengers hand- 
somely all round, and departed. 

Cole was charmed with St. Eustatia. 
In England he had seen only cultivated 
landscapes, shayen parks and Jawns, and 
old ivied halls; in Philadelphia only the 
squares seattered through the city, or at 
most its suburban outskirts: but here he 
stood face to face with nature, in her most 
beautiful and untamed realms. Overhead 
the deep blue sky, now furrowed with 
snowy clouds, and now transfigured with 
sunsets and studded with stars; and un- 
derfoot, seas of flowers and vines. Along 
the horizon stretched the belted forests, 


and rose the jagged mountain peaks ; the 
| sea breaking at the feet of the cliffs, and 


Instead of working in the shop as he had | 


done in England, he was permitted to take 
the blocks home, and work on them there. 
This, though less to his profit, was more 
to his liking, for he could now be surround- 
ed all day with the sounds of home ; could 
hear the footsteps of his mother, the voices 
and music of his sisters: occasionally he 
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the seamew screaming in the waves. 
Everything was tropical and of an exu- 
berant richness. Among his many excur- 
sions, there was one to the summit of a 
mountain; he started at daybreak alone, 
and returned late in the evening broken 
down with fatigue. In his leisure moments 
he busied himself in sketching the island, 
and drew some heads in crayon, which 
were among his first artistic efforts. In 
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May he returned to Philadelphia, and from 
thence, with a companion, proceeded to 
Steubenville, where his father’s family 
were now residing, performing the greater 
part of the journey on foot. Rising at day- 
break, they jogged merrily along, talking, 
singing, and playing on the flute; when 
noon came they took their scanty dinner, 
and perhaps a short siesta, under the way- 
side trees; and at night put up at some 
cheap tavern, or hospitable-looking farm- 
house. When they wished to be particu- 
larly merry of 
oiled paper windows of some of the houses, 


a morning, they broke the 


by thrusting their heads through, and bade 
the startled inmates a glad “* Good Morn- 
ing!” Jt was probably from this journey 
that Cole acquired his habit of pedestrian 
traveling. 

For the next two years, in many respects 
the most important in his life, he resided 
with his father at Steubenville, helping 
him in his business, (he had a little manu- 
factory of paper hangings,) and helping 
himself in the vocation he was soon called 
to fill. 
liness and beautiful scenery, and here they 


From the first he had desired lone- 


both were, bathed in the light of his dreams. 
The dreams of his boyish years were more 
than surpassed ; the ideal of the Old World 
was outdone by the reality of the New. 
About this time a portrait painter, named 
Stein, arrived in the village, and Cole be- 
came his friend ; his pictures and conver- 
sation, and above all a treatise on painting 
which he lent him, determined Cole to be- 
come anartist. “I tooama painter,” said 
his young ambition. He had already ac- 
quired some knowledge of, and facility in 

the sketching in childhood of the 
of the old family clock, and the 


drawing ; 
pictures 
figures on the china dishes, the subsequent 
copying of engravings, and the occasional 
sketching of heads, together with the de- 
signs which he had cut while working at 
his all to feed 
strengthen his early predilection for art. 
Nothing now was wanting but the materials 
to work with. 


trade, combined and 


He made his own brushes, 
and obtained his paint from a neighboring 
chair-maker, for whom he occasionally 
worked. Of a piece with this was his pal- 
His first efforts 
were landscapes, partly drawn from fancy 


let, canvas, and easel. 
and partly from recollection. One of them 
attracted the attention of a gentleman of 
the town, an amateur artist, and he invited 
him to look at his own pictures, gave him 
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some good advice, and, what he needed 
much more, a few pencils and colors. As 
no young painter ever yet succeeded in 
maintaining himself at the start, by painting 
landscapes, it is no wonder that Cole failed, 
and took to the portrait line. Nor in the 
then state of the money market, (the phrase 
** provision” would perhaps be better than 


| money,” since most of the currency con- 


sisted of this latter article, many of the 


| banks having suspended payment :) in the 


then state of the times, we say, it is no 
wonder that even portrait-painting failed 
to remunerate him properly. 

His first three sitters were his father, a 
friend of the family, and a little girl, all 
With 


this encouragement, and a light heart in his 


of whom were pronounced “ like.” 


bosom, he commenced his artistic life, just 
as he commenced his twenty-first year, by 
migrating in the winter of 1822 to St. 


| Clairville, a town about thirty miles off. 


Away he started in the keen frosty morn- 
ing, with his worldly goods and chattels in 
a green baize bag, and all his ready money 
ina small purse. ‘Till noon all went ecap- 
itally, the air was so sharp and bracing ; 
but then he found a fine “ opening” for a 
young man of his condition in a frozen 
stream which he had to cross: breaking 
the ice with one hand, and holding his 
green baize bag, high and dry, with the 
other, he managed to reach the farther side, 
and climb the bank. ‘Two miles farther 
brought him to Mount Pleasant, where he 
found a kind inn-keeper, who supplied him 
with dry clothing and a bed for the night. 

The next morning he at 
place of destination, and prepared to aston- 
ish the natives by painting their portraits. 
A German artist had preceded him, and 
filled nearly all the orders there: he felt 
himself as good as the German, however, 
and to with 
Presently a saddler gave him a job, and 


arrived his 


determined compete him. 
sat to him five whole days, much to his 
own satisfaction, and that of the oracle of 
the town, an old man who knew the world, 
being once in Philadelphia! From the 


saddler he received a saddle. His next 


| two customers were an ugly-looking mili- 


tia officer, and a snug tradesman. Their 


united contributions were an old silver 
watch (real) and a gold chain and key, 
which eventually turned out pinchbeck. 
He was also called upon to retouch the 
works of his German rival, for which he 


received one dollar in hard money, and a 














pair of shoes! His ancient friend the 
flute was not forgotten; he played upon 
it at odd intervals, and it introduced him 
into the first society in the town, and into 
a country singing-school, of which he was 
elected an honorary member. In the 
spring he started for Zanesville to try his 
fortune there. His expenses amounted to 
all that he had made, and a bar-room scene 
into the bargain. 

For three days (Zanesville was a hun- 
dred miles from St. Clairville) he journey- 
ed on with his light purse and his green 
baize bag. 
been before him there ; the tavern-keeper 
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he at last arrived at home, with his goods 
and chattels in the same old green baize 
bag. 

In the ensuing spring he removed with 
the family to Pittsburgh, where he re- 
mained till autumn, when he took a final 
leave of the west, and started for Phila- 
delphia. His luggage consisted of one 
small trunk and a purse of six dollars: in 


| lieu of an overcoat he wore a cloth cover, 


That abominable German had | 


and his family were all newly painted : to | 
encourage art, however, he intimated that | 


Cole might paint him an historical picture 
for his board. He painted a portrait or 
two, made a few friends, among whom 
was another student at law, finished his 
historical picture, and prepared for another 
tramp. 


nothing but the ready money ; in default | 
of the payment of which, he threatened | 
him with a jail. 
or two others became his security for the 
debt, which amounted to the small fortune 
of thirty-five dollars; and he shook the 


The law student and one 


dust from his feet and departed from | 
| him for a cloak by day and a quilt by 


Zanesville. 


Three days afterward he was in sight | 


of Chillicothe. ‘ Here,” said he to him- 
self, “here goes poor Tom, with only a 
sixpence in his pocket.” 
to his eyes: he sat down on a fallen tree, 
and produced the faithful flute: his heart 
grew lighter while he played: he rose and 
took a bath in the Scioto, and in due time 
entered the town. He had two letters of 
introduction, which he delivered at once, 


saying to himself, “Tom, my boy! hold | 


Mine host, however, would take | 


The tears gushed | 
a stove; a model stove, that smoked abom- 
fe 
inably at the seams, and had no doors to 


up your head, and look like Michael An- | 


9 


gelo!” ‘The hotel-keeper with whom he 
lodged, engaged him to paint his family ; 
a few sat for their portraits, a few took 


lessons in drawing, and he sold a picture | 


or two; but affairs soon grew as bad as | 


before. 
for washing his linen at last, but he had 


no Jinen to wash. But for the kindness 


Not only had he no money to pay | 


of a young M. D. he would have left the | 


town minus a shirt. Intelligence now 
reaching him of a proposed removal of the 
family to Pittsburgh, he started for home. 
At Zanesville he painted a moonlight 
scene for his friend the law-student, and, 
traveling at the rate of sixty miles a day, 


which his mother drew from the table, and 
threw over his shoulders, with her parting 
blessing. It was the month of November, 
1823: the weather was cold and gloomy, 
and his fellow-traveler was a drunken 
wagoner : between both he had a pleasant 
time of it: his clothing was not sufficient 
to protect him from the mists and chills, 
and his morals were not flexible enough 


| to allow him to be at home with his friend 


the wagoner, and the noisy tipplers whom 
they met in the bar-rooms of an evening. 
ry Es . . . 

The annoyance of his travel was nothing 
to the suffering which awaited him in 
Philadelphia. He lodged with a poor 


| family in the humblest quarter of the city : 
' . . . + 

| his room was an attic, without bed, fire, 
| or furniture, save what was indispensable 


to paint with; a pallet and easel, and per- 
haps a broken chair: the table-cloth served 


night. An excess of cold, and a lack of 
good substantial food, gave him the in- 
flammatory rheumatism. Driven to the 
wall by necessity, he somehow procured 


the oven. From time to time he might 
have been seen, as Mr. James says, trying 


| to warm himself over his mockery of a 


fire; now rubbing his benumbed hands 
over the smoky top, and now thrusting 
his limbs up to the body in the oven. 
Failing to warm himself in-doors, he some- 
times diversified his attempts by going 
out, and running up and down an alley 
hard by, whipping his hands under his 
arms, and vigorously stamping his feet. 
Occasionally he grew a little down-heart- 
ed; but the old flute (that dear old flute !) 
revived him, and he worked away merrily, 
singing the old tunes. He painted a num- 
ber of pictures, sketched from nature, and 
drew in the Academy. His subjects were 


| mostly of a comic cast; so Hamlet jested 


with Polonius in the midst of his woes. 


| Flemish pictures would sell in barbers’ 


shops and oyster saloons, when high art, 
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landscapes, and so forth, would not have 
been taken as a gift. 
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A gentleman gave him a commission to | 


paint a couple of landscapes for his parlor. 
‘Taking them home, he was accosted by 
an artist who wished to see them: when 
he showed them, the artist inquired who 
painted them. “I painted them myself,” 
said Cole, timidly. “ Indeed!” said the 
other ; “and what do you ask for them ?” 


“ Eleven dollars.” ** Eleven dollars! is 
that all? Young man, you are doing wrong ; 
you are lowering art; it is by no means 
their value.” 


with the rebuke. 


Cole walked on, pleased 
“7, too, am a painter !” 
Besides comic scenes and landscapes, 

he ornamented bellows, lamps, and Japan 

ware. Among many other disagreeable 
engagements was one to take a portrait 
after death. His easel, paints, and pallet, 
were removed to the solemn chamber: the 
friends of the dead man, desirous of having 
a good work, he bestowed uncommon pains 
on the drawing, and painted as fast and as 
Necessity compellin 


r 


fine as possible. g 
them to bury the corpse before the picture 
was done, he was obliged to finish it from 


memory. When it was done, it did not 


quite suit the loving relations ; * it lacked 
the fine expression!” Cole was roused, 


a suit was instituted, and he recovered 


thirty dollars; little enough, in all 
science, for such a job. 


con- 


Painting was not his only employment ; 
from boyhood he had possessed a talent for 


writing verses, and it was now ealled into | 


re juisition. Ile wrote numberless poems, 
or what he thought such, mostly of a re- 
ligious east, anda tale called Emma More- 
ton, which was published in The Phila- 
delphia Saturday Evening Post. ‘The 
scene is laid in the West Indies, chiefly 
we believe in St. Eustatia, and may be 
regarded, romance excepted, as a remi- 
niscence of his voyage there. 

In April, 1825, Cole removed to New- 
York, where the family were then residing. 
For the first two years of his New-York 
life, 
in the garret of his father’s house. 


his studio was in Greenwich-street, 
The 
room was so small that he -ould hardly 
the 
canvas ; and so badly lighted, for it owned 
but 
in a kind of twilight all day. 


treat necessary distance from his 
the half of a small window, that it lay 
Hlis first 
pictures were placed for exhibition in the 
shop of an acquaintance: three of them 


were sold to one person for twenty-one 











dollars, and one to another for ten; the 
subject of the last is not known. ‘Trifling 
as were the sums which they brought, 
Cole had no reason to be dissatisfied in 
the end, for they were the means of intro- 
ducing him to the New-York public. 
Through the liberality of the gentleman 
who purchased the three pictures alluded 
to above, he was enabled to suspend for 
a while his labors at the easel, and to de- 
vote himself to drawing and painting from 
nature. The romantic cliffs Wee- 
hawken, the blue sweep of the Hudson, 
and the distant Palisades, entranced him 


of 


beyond measure; and not only at that 
time, when flushed with the warmth of a 
first love, but even till the day of his death. 
The mountains and rivers of Europe, which 
he soon after visited, failed to displace 
them from his memory. 

Returning from this, his first proper 
artistic jaunt, he painted A View of Fort 
Putnam; a View, the locality not named ; 
a Lake with dead trees; and The Falls of 
Catterskill. Three of them 
chased at twenty-five dollars apiece, by 


were pur- 
three prominent artists, ‘Trumbull, Dunlap, 
Durand. is unaffected simplicity 
and genius recommended him to them, 


and 


and through their appreciation and kind- 
the of the 
roused, and the way to suecess opened. 


ness, attention public was 
He soon received abundant commissions, 
“ Tlis fame,” 
The 
ensuing winter found him painting for a 
the 
Entrapped by fine 


from distant cities. 


said Durand, “ spread like fire.” 


some 


would-be gentleman somewhere on 
banks of the Hudson. 
promises, not one of which were ever re- 
deemed, he sketched and painted for him, 
enduring all kinds of discomfort and mor- 
tification. His aim was art, “ one and 
indivisible ;” the gentleman's was to make 
his pictures an advertisement of the beauty 
of the country, where he probably owned 
Cole 


retained one of the many pictures which 


a few lots which he wished to sell. 


he painted for him, and returned to the 
city again. In the spring, it was the year 
1826, he exhibited it at the first exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design, then 
newly formed. In the autumn he made 
another trip to the Cattskills ; and the 
ensuing summer he took lodgings in the 
town of Cattskill, and fitted up a painting- 
room. 

From pictures merely descriptive of na- 
ture, he passed to those which were poeti- 
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cally descriptive of himself, making na- | 
tural scenery, as far as it was possible for 
him to do, a reflection of certain moods 
of mind. As we shall perhaps have some- 
thing to say on this point by-and-by, we 
will not enlarge on it here. Among his 
pictures exhibited at the Academy of De- 
sign in 1828 was The Garden of Eden 
and The Expulsion. 'They were a long 
time in finding a purchaser, and the key- | 
note of that censure, which afterward over- 
whelmed Cole from certain quarters, was 
then struck. In th® following autumn he 
visited the mountains of New-Hampshire. 
During the winter he painted much and 
well; among his pictures was one ofa New- | 
Hampshire Mountain. ‘ Your clouds, sir,” 
said a visitor, “ appear tomove.” ‘ That,” 
said the artist, “‘is the effect that I de- 

sire.” In the spring of 1829 he prepared 
to visit Europe, heralded by the following 

sonnet, addressed to him by his friend | 


Bryant :— 


‘Thine eyes shall see the light of distant skies ; 
Yet, Cole! thy heart shall bear to Europe’s 
strand 
A living image of thy native land, 
Such as on thy own glorious canvas lies: 
Lone lakes—savannas where the bison roves— 
Rocks rich with summer garlands—solemn 


streams— 
where 
screams— 
Spring blooms and autumn blaze of boundless 
groves, 
Fair scenes shall greet thee where thou goest— 
fair, 
But different, everywhere the trace of men, 
laths, homes, graves, ruins, from the lowest 


Skies the desert eagle wheels and 


glen, 
To where life shrinks in the fierce Alpine air. 
Gaze on them till the tears shall dim thy 
sight, 
But keep that earlier, wilder image bright!” 


On the Ist of June he sailed for Lon- 
don, where he remained for near'v two 
years, painting and studying art. His 
sketches show how much he studied na- 
ture, and how little the picture-galleries. 
Of elaborate studies in the galleries, there 
is not in his collection a single specimen ; 
a few minute but hasty sketches from Tur- 
ner, and one or two others, and a copy 
of a pastoral by Wilson, was the sum-total 
En- 
lish landseapes, however, fascinated him ; 
** Nothing,” says he in his Notes, “ nothing 
can be richer than the green of an En- | 
Among his English friends 


of his indebtedness to English art. 


vlish lawn.” 


were Samuel Rogers, author of The Pleas- 
ures of Memory, and Sir Thomas Law- 


' rence, the distinguished painter. 
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One or 
two of his pictures were exhibited in the 
British Gallery—in the most unfavorable 
positions of course—for who cared for a 
young and unknown American painter? 
His coloring, we have somewhere read, 
was severely criticised—so ignorant were 


| the English of the warmth and richness 


of American scenery. 

In May, 1831, he left London for Paris. 
He made a few notes on the Louvre, ex- 
pressing his disgust at modern French art, 
sailed down the Rhone to Marseilles, from 
whence he proceeded to Florence, via 
Genoa and Leghorn. At Florence he 
lived in the same house with Greenough 
the sculptor, sketching, rambling, and play- 
ing on the flute, (that indispensable flute !) 
sketching, rambling, and playing on the 
flute again: such was the even tenor of 
his way in Florence. Among his Floren- 
tine pictures was A Sunset on the Arno,and 
A Wild Scene, never finished, originally 
designed for a gentleman of Baltimore. 
The Arno picture was exhibited at the 
Academy of St. Luke, and attracted the 
attention of the Grand Duke. 

In February, 1832, he left Florence for 
Rome, traveling most of the way on foot. 
While in Rome he lodged on the Pincian 
Hill, and painted in a room which tradition 
has consecrated as the studio of Claude. 
His industry surprised the easy and lazy 
Italians; his landlady thought he worked 
like a crazy man. The galleries of Rome 
attracted him more than those of Paris 
and London. He did not at first feel 
the greatness of the master pieces of 
painting ard sculpture; he waited for 
them to reveal themselves, and was not 
disappointed. It was an instinct with him 
to keep still till he felt that he compre- 
bended his artist, ** holding himself igno- 
rant of his understanding, until he under- 
It was at Rome, 


” 


stood his ignorance. 


| sitting one sunset on a falling column, 


that he conceived his Course of Empire. 
After a residence of three months at Rome 
he visited Naples, where he conceived the 


| idea of painting, on his return to America, 


a panorama of the bay and city. Hemade 


| a few sketches of scenery ; but the thick- 


headed authorities not permitting him to 
make drawings of the castle, he abandon- 
ed the undertaking. Wnaile residing at 
Naples he visited Pestun, and painted a 
view of the ruins. 

Returning to Florence, he painted in- 
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A large 


numerable pictures, surpassing some 
respects all his previous ones. 
View of the Claudian Aqueduct, A View 


m the Apennines, Il Arco di Nerone, A 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


} 


| the Voyage of Life, which was finished 


Small View near Tivoli, The Cascatelles | 


of Twolt, The Fountain of Egeria, with 
several others, large and small, succeeded 
each other in the small space of three 
News of the cholera in New- 
the of 
brought his labors to a close, and hastened 


months. 


York, and illness his parents, 
his departure to America, where he arrived 
in November, 1832, after an absence of 
nearly three years and a half. 

For some months after his arrival, Cole 
had rooms at the corner of Broadway and 
John-street. 


quainted with Mr. Luman Read, for whom 


W hile there, he became ac- 


he afterward painted The Course of Em- 
pire. His first 
Italian landscape. 


commission was for an 
During the winter he 
painted a large picture, The Angels Ap- 
pearing to the Shepherds ; it is now, we 
believe, in the Boston Athenwum. Early 
in October, 1836, The Course of Empire 
was finished, and shortly after exhibited 
by the consent of the family of Mr. Read, 
who died betore the series was completed. 
In November of the same year Cole was 
nmiurrie d. 

During the winter he painted four 
the Cattskill, An 


Autumnal Scene, A Small Landscape, and 


pictures, A View on 
a View of Florence, and received a number 
of profitable commissions ; among others, 
one for two pictures, representing morning 
and evening, entitled The Departure and 
Return. Inthe winter of 1838 he received 
another commission, which resulted in two 
fine pictures, entitled The Past and Pres- 
ent: in the spring he painted his Dream of 
Arcadia. ‘Vo his other accomplishments 
he added a knowledge of architecture: 
a specimen of his ability in this line is the 
State House of Ohio, now in the process 
of erection, Sketching, painting, With an 
occasional journey farther back into the 
country, (his home was at Cattskill,) formed 
the staple of his life for two or three years. 
In the summer of 1839, while on a sketch- 
ing tour to the banks of the Genesee, he 
conceived the plan of his Voyage of Life, 
and reproduced in it, to some extent, the 
feeling of the landscape with which his 
spirit then held communion. ‘The picture 
ot a Cascade on the Uppe r Waters of the 
Genesee was painted from a sketch made 


on thistour. He now busied himself with 


and exhibited in the autumn of 1840. 
About this time he produced The Archi- 
tect's Dream, which was exhibited at the 
Academy of Design. Criticism 
severe on the Voyage of Life, and the 


was 


style of most of his then painted pictures : 
his with the 
public, his private patronage was lessened, 


reputation was declining 
and ill health was gradually undermining 
There was a chance of 
in 


his constitution. 
his lucrative 
Europe; besides, he®needed its warm 
and genial skies: he determined 
visit it again, which he accordingly did, 
sailing from New-York in the summer of 
1841. 

He passed through London and Paris, 
as on the former trip; through Neufchatel 


obtaining commissions 


so to 


and Lyons; from Berne to the Lake of 
Geneva; and from thence to Rome, where 
While at Rome 
he attended a party of the Prince Tor- 
lonia’s, at the of the 
French Ambassador; he also repainted 
the Voyage of Life, which had the good 


he arrived in November. 


and one house 


fortune to please ‘Thorwaldsen, the great 
Mr. the ther 
consul at Rome, deseribes the event in th: 


Danish sculptor. Green, 


following manner :— 


“Cole was naturally anxious to have Thor- 
waldsen see the Voyage of Life, and I arranged 
the interview. At the appointed hour, ten in 
the morning, the old gentleman came. The four 
pictures were standing in a row, the first three 
completed, the last still wanting in 
finishing touches; but all that was essential to 
the story was there. I never saw Cole s0 ner- 
vous as when Thorwaldsen opened the door. 
Common criticisms he did not mind, but this 
was an ordeal to shake even his practiced nerves. 
He walked directly to the first picture, and, 
taking the words from Cole’s mouth, as he began 
his explanation, went through the whole story, 
reading it from the canvas as readily as if the 
trees and flowers had words. When he 
came to the last scene, he paused and stood 
solemnly before it, musing on that cloud-veiled 
ocean, upon which ke too was to sail so soon. 
‘Twice he returned to examine the other three, 
and twice returned to gaze again at the closing 
scene with the same deep ri xpression of earnest 
sympathy. I hardly ever passed an hour with 
him after that day, but what he would bring 


‘When I had heard 


some 


been 


in some allusion to Cole, 


from him? What was he doing? A great 
artist! What beauty of conception! What an 
admirable arrangement of parts! What an 


accurate study of nature! What truth of 
detail” I have often heard him speak of 
artists, and foes, the living and the 
dead, but never with such a glow of heart-felt 


ism as when he recalled his visit to the 


friends 


enthusi 
. 


studio ox ( 
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In April, 1842, Cole visited Sicily, 
calling at Palermo, Segeste, Selinunte, 
Agrigentum, and Syracuse. 
cuse he proceeded to Mount Etna, which 
he ascended on the night of the ninth of 


' 


From Syra- | 


May, arriving at the crater in time to wit- | 


ness the sunrise. The summer of 1842 


found him at home again, with his health | 


much improved. 


Among the pictures painted by him at | 


this time was a View of Mount Etna at 
Sunrise, painted for the American Art 


Union; a small View of Torri di Schiave, | 
Campagna di Roma, Ruins of Temples at | 


{erigentum, 


easy 


worth Castle, Rubligh Mountain, Switzer- 


Temple of Segeste, Kenil- | 


engaged in the services of the Church and 
partook of the communion. In the fol- 
lowing night he was taken with a disease 
which terminated in aninflammation of the 
lungs. Early in the evening of Friday 
he felt the touch of death, and partook of 
the Lord’s supper. At the close of the 
service, through all of which he went with 
a deep and pure devotion, he sank ex- 
hausted on his pillow, and said, * I want 
to be quiet!” These were his last words. 
At eight o’clock he expired, aged forty- 
seven years and a few days. 

Such was the life and death of Thomas 
Cole ; and it is by no means an uncommon 


| one either in its struggles or final end. 


land, Aqueducts, and another Campagna 


di Roma. 


tering to Christ in the Wilderness. The 


Then came The Angels minis- | 


ensuing fall and winter he exhibited a col- | 


lection of his pictures in Boston and New- 
Yerk. Not being able to obtain, as he 


had wished, The Course of Empire, he | 


painted a 
Taermina. Mr. Bryant calls it“ amiracle 
of rapid and powerful execution.” The 
Mill at Sunset, one of his finest landscape 
poems, was painted at this time. 

In 1845 and 1846 he painted a number 


View of Mount Etna from | 


| own exceeding great reward.” 


of pictures, large and small, several of | 
| list of dates and events, the journeys that 


which are among his finest landscapes. 
Twilight on the Cattskill, The Cross in 
the Wilderness, ‘The Mountain Ford, 
Campagna di Roma, Torri di Schiave, 


The Cattskill Mountain House, Lallegro, | 


Il Penseroso, The Picnic Party, Home in 
the Woods, The Hunter’s Return, The 
Arch of Nero, A Sea View on the Coast 
of Maine, Elijah on Horeb: such are the 
names of some of them. In 1847 and 
1848 he was engaged on The Pilzrims of 
the Cross, The Pilgrims of the World, 
The Good Shepherd, and several small 
landscapes for the Art Unions of New- 
York and Cincinnati. During this season 
of sacred pictures he occasionally rested 
his mind, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, on classic subjects, and painted 
his Prometheus Vinctus, and Proserpine 
gathering Flowers in the Fields of Enna. 
The last was left unfinished by him; an 
Italian pine, one of his most perfect and 
beautiful trees, was the last point on the 
picture upon which he worked. 

On Saturday, the 5th of February, he 
laid his colors under the water, cleansed 
his pullet as usual, and left his studio, 
Sunday he 


never to return to it again. 


There is something very affecting, and at 
the same time very brave to our minds in 
the history of his early sufferings; they 
show him to have been a deep and sincere 
man, and a true genius. The sham would 
have given out long before the day of re- 
ward came ; talent would have gone into 
some other business—into the law, or the 
iron line, or anything else that would have 
paid ; but the true genius persevered, and 
would have done so till death, being “ its 
The latter 
years of his life are not very interesting to 
read about, being for the most part but a 


he made and the pictures he painted. We 
have recorded them, however, with fidelity, 
that the reader, while he fills them up to 
his own satisfaction, may have a proper 
base of facts, and an authentic catalogue of 
his works. As we do not at present intend 
to deseribe or analyze his pictures in detail, 
their names may prove suggestive ; at any 
rate they show the extent of his genius, 
and the qualiffes which it was requisite they 
should possess to make them successful. 
Whatever excellences Cole may have 
possessed in other branches of the profes- 
sion, he was emphatically a landscape 
painter, and one of the finest that this 
country has produced, perhaps the finest. 
Of the merit of his landscapes, especially 
those which he painted when he first re- 
moved to New-York, there is no doubt, and 
was none from the start; they brought him 
Their fidelity to nature was 
This, however, 


fume at once. 
as evident as their beauty. 
was to have been expected from Cole ; for 
nature was always the goddess of his 
idolatry. From boyhood he was ena nored 
of her outward forms, and was a clowe stu- 


dent of her peculiarities. While others 








were content to admire her at a distance, 
thinking in their ignorance that the dis- 
tance was the enchantment, he pursued 
her into her obscurest haunts, and compel- 
led her to disclose her secrets. (Ile was 
always a careful and minute copier of 
nature. Even before he began his portrait 
excursion, when art was but a vague and 
undefined longing, we hear of his wander- 
ing on the banks of the Monongahela, and 
drawing the scenery there, from the leaves 
under his feet to the clouds over his head. 
Till within a few days of his death he pur- 
he could not have ex- 
at Why do 


not the younger landscape painters walk— 


sued his sketching 
isted without his sketch-book. 


walk alone, and endlessly?” said he to a 
friend, as they were one day walking from 
Glenn’s Falls to Lake George, over which 
wild track he was a solitary pedestrian 
some twenty years before. ‘* How | have 
walked, day after day, and all alone, to see 
if there was not something among the old 
things which was new.” ‘That searching 
for something new in nature—and it was 
his belief that there always was something 
new, among her infinite variety of forms— 
is the secret of his eminence in landseape. 

* You say,” said he in one of his letters, 
“that Mr. 


tions; perhaps the reason may easily be 


— has failed in his composi- 


found—that he has painted from himself, 


instead of recurring to those scenes in 
nature, which, formerly, he imitated with 
It follows that the 


less he studies from nature, the further he 


such great success. 
departs from it, and loses the beautiful 
impress of which you speak with such jus- 
tice and feeling. But a departure from 


nature 1s not a necessary consequence in 


the painting of compositions ; on the con- 


trary, the most lovely and perfect parts of 


nature may be brought together, and com- 


xined in a whole, that shali surpass in 
beauty and effect any picture painted from 
a single view. I believe with you that it 
is of the greatest importance for a painter 
always to have his mind upon nature, as 
the star by which he is to steer to excel- 


1 his art. He who would 


lence 1 paint 


compositions and not be false, must sit 
down amidst his sketches, make selections 
and combine them, and so have nature for 
every object that he paints.” 

Cole was excellent in his compositions, 
though he painted but few, and those at a 
late date. 
public taste, and from the rules of art, if 


ILis first notable departure from 
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we understand them rightly, was when he 
began to make nature symbolical of him- 
self, and to paint pictures that reflected 
his own mind. How far he succeeded or 
failed in his undertaking, we know not; it 
was but a hazardous one at best, and one 
in which no glory was to be obtained. ‘To 
the really appreciative mind, (and to whom 
else does nature reveal herself?) or, in the 
words of Bryant— 

“To him who in the love of nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware,”— 
Nature, just as she is, is enough for a 
picture, for an infinity of pictures, even by 
Cole. 
adorned the most; she refuses to bear the 


a Claude or a Unadorned, she is 
weight of any man’s thought, to wear the 
mantle of even genius, though it may be 
God 


who 


richer than the light of setting suns. 


pronounced nature “good!” and 
shall gainsay him? To the reflective mind, 
every landscape is a thought, every scene 
an e1mbodyment of a mood ; so that Cole’s 
attempt, even had it been successful, would 
have been thrown away. It belongs to 
poetry, rather than to painting, to do what 
Cole attempted with nature. In many of 
his pictures he trenches on the peculiar 
What no painter 


could embody, and in fact nothing save the 


vocation of the poet. 


vague suggestions of poetry, he tried to 
paint. Painting, because it appeals to the 
eye more directly than does poetry, is more 
circumscribed, though in some respects 
more powerful in its effects upon the soul. 
Bryant, in a criticism on Cole’s Garden 
of Eden, says :— 


“A single flower, or a group of several, may 
be very well managed by the artist; but when 
he attempts to portray an expanse of bloom, a 
whele landscape, or any large portion of it, over- 
spread and colored by them, we feel the imper- 
fection of the instruments he is obliged to use, 
and are disappointed by the want of vividness 
The 


scene of 


in the impression he strives to create. 
Eden of Cole 
tranquil beauty, but there was that in its design 
the the not 


has great merits as a 
to which 


adequate.” 


power of pencil was 

After Cole’s return from Italy a change 
was visible in his style of painting and 
choice of subjects. The landscapes of the 
New World were those of nature alone ; 
there was no human interest about them, 
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save what results from ‘the gratification of 


taste and feeling : the forests were unpeo- 
pled, save by the shyest deer, the lakes 
without a sail, save that of some stray 
Indian, or wandering hunter. In Italy all 
this was changed ; the landscape there was 
cultivated, and every wood, plain, and river 
redolent of historic associations. Nature 
there, grand and beautiful as she certainly 
is, to the eye of a dreamer and a poet like 


Cole, is inferior to man, to the human | 

interest of the past, the historic figures for | 
ras 

['o | 


which she is a fitting background, 
dwell upon these, upon man in connection 
with nature, upon the moral of the scene, 
was henceforth Cole’s object in art. To 
this we owe The Course of Empire, and 
The Voyage of Life, and his growing 
For the last eight 
or nine years of his life, Cole was an 


fondness of allegory. 


allegoric painter alone; and his aim was 
to teach the world great truths through the 
medium of the pictorial art. His success 
was not what was looked for from a man 
of his genius ; it was trivial in comparison 
with his early efforts; but just what might 
have been expected from the difficulties 
and impossibilities attending his undertak- 
ing. However like Thorwalsden 
might understand The Voyage of Life, it 
was, and is, and will be “ caviare to the 
general :”’ the mass of picture-lovers can- 


men 


not follow out its design, without its being 
explained to them; the key which Cole 
prefixed to it was really necessary, which 
proves it to have been defective asa work 
of art. A true work of art always 
explains itself; just so far as it comes short 


of this requisition, it fails in an art point of 


view. As alandseape, simply, The Voy- 
age of Life is beautiful ; and it is as land- 
scapes alone that most of Cole’s allegories 
are e1.titled to consideration and fame. 


a“ ++ + + 


[For the National Magazine.] 
THE IMPRISONED MADIAI. 
BY REV. GEORGE LOVESEE. 


Harsuy on its iron hinges 
Grates the prison door ; 
Dingy are the walls, and filthy 
Is the stubborn floor ; 
Vapors, fetid stench of demons 
Poison every breath; 
Gloom, that words can ne’er translate 
From the bony hand of death, 
Snatches all that mortals fear, 
Takes from life what mortals prize, 
Shuts us, desolate and drear, 
From the light of sunny skies, 
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j 
Could the hand of Tuscan summer 


Reach my Rosa dear, 

One lone note of birds that warble 
Fall upon her ear— 

Blushing roses, lilies smiling, 
Wet with holy dew, 

Blend their sweets upon that forehead 
Lusterless, of faded hue— 

I could, like the Horeb rock 
Smitten by the prophet’s rod, 

Drop the tear of resignation 
Burning at the feet of God. 


Murmur never, never murmur, 
Martyr trials dare ; 

Shadows from the face of darkness 
Swing in upper air; 

Devils shriek, the night of sorrow 
Quickly disappears ; 

Hope is with me in the dungeon, 
Faith is planting all my tears ; 

Mountains rise where these are planted, 
Fountains from their summits flow, 

Pouring tloods of light and gladness 


On the famish’d world below! 


Welcome, felon chain and fetter ; 
Tyrant power is strong; 

Right may suffer for a season 
By the hand of wrong: 

But the pulse that razeth cities 
Chain it if ye can. 

Thus shall muzzled thought in triumph 
Overthrow the Vatican : 

When the moral earthquake heaveth, 
Trutu shall perch on freedom’s dome 5 

Vipers creep, with vultures brooding 
O’er the fallen tewers of Rome! 


Now the heart with warm emotion 
Waits to learn thy will; 
Do, or suffer in submission, 
Thou art with me still. 
In thy word is consolation 
None can take away; 
Love and mercy, just as ever, 
Teach me for my foes to pray: 
They may rob me of my treasure, 
‘lake from me the written word, 
Sut the soul is not excluded 
From communion with its Lord! 


Let the seed, Eternal Spirit, 
In this prison sown, 

atipen, under smiles propitious ; 
Then in every zone 

Scatter’d, bring forth fearless heroes, 
Mighty in thy name, 

Who shall guard religious freedom, 
Like a wall of living flame! 

This their mission, I will suffer 
Just as seemeth good to thee, 

“Do or die ”—awake, Almighty, 
And declare the nations free. 
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Goop Temper is the philosophy of the 
| heart: a gem in the treasury within, 
| whose rays are reflected on all outer ob- 
jects; a perpetual sun, imparting warmth, 
light and life to all within the sphere of its 
influence. 
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THE PREACHING REQUIRED BY THE 
TIMES. 
W FE. have discussed the defects of the 


modern pulpit—defects in both the 
subject matter and the critical form of the 
sermon—its slight contribution to our 
permanent literature—its lack of popular 
interest—its lack of moral power. Why 
is it so? is the question which remains to 
be answered. 

We shall not attempt an elaborate reply, 
but submit only a few suggestions on the 
subject, detaining the reader with but one 
of them at present. 

The pulmt fails to apply sufficiently to 
current events, and common life, the great 
evangelical principles which are its halil- 
ual themes. And herein, we think, will be 
found a chief reason of its lack of both 
popular interest and moral power. Our 
actual pre aching presents two extremes In 
and the 


* Rationalistic ; and, as usual, the right 


this respect, the “ Evangelistic” 


course will be found about midway between 
them. 

The former incessantly repeats the great 
elementary truths of inward religion—re- 
pentance, faith, justification, regeneration, 
sanctification, &c. And these are, indeed, 
the real elements of power in Christian 
theology—the most legitimate themes of 
preaching. ‘They should enter directly or 
indirectly into all preaching, and the desk 
where they are not familiar subjects is 
shorn of the distinctive strength and 
brightness of the pulpit. Our objection, 
then, is not to their habitual reiteration, 
but the 


tion of the moral standard which they 


want of a more specific applica- 


linply to common life, and to the current 
events, and even the public quesfons of the 
day. Cannot this pure and powerful 
* evangelism,” now so continually exhibit- 
ed in our stricter pulpits, and yet so almost 
exclusively applied to the Church altar, or 
the vestry meeting, the closet, or the 
inward life of the individual,—ean it not 
be brought out more into the arena of 
ordinary life, and its sanctifying power be 
made to reach all interests of men? ‘That 
is the question. 

And that is the grandest question that 
we think can be put to the Christian worid 
in this day. Most certainly the metaphy- 
sical, the dogmatical, and (if we may use 
the word) the strategetical managements 


heretofore not uncommon to the Church, 


| 





| are soon to be obsolete. Their day is fast 


departing, and God speed it! Evangelism, 
as contrasted with *“* Keclesiasticism,” is 
hereafter to be the true form of the king- 
dom of God on earth, as it was during the 
first century anda half. The pulpit should 
be aware of the fact, and hail it with wel- 
While by the application of the 
creat vital truths above mentioned, it aims 


comes, 


at the cure of individual souls as its im- 
mediate end, it should also demand a still 
larger sway for them ; it should insist that 
they are applicable to all the external life 
of the times, as well as to the “ interior 
lite” of individual Christians—are the tests 
of all moral questions, public as well as 
private—that, in fine, the essential “ spirit- 
uality ” of the Christian religion is its only 
law for all human conduct. 

Is it not the capital defect of the Church 
of our times, that it admits a distinction 
between its ethics and its spiritual life,— 
contracting the latter (with the idea that it 
is * enshrining”’ it) to its own altar, or to 
private life, and seeming to allow the for- 
mer to be alone applicable to the exterior, 
or common life. And is not this the reason 
that saintship, not obscure at our altars or 
in our vestries, is so undistinguishable in 
the mart, or on ‘change, or even in ordinary 
social lite 2 

This defect comes of our defective 
preaching. Our more evangelic pulpit is 
forever reiterating the elementary truths 
referred to,—it defines them, and urges 
them; but fails in the largeness of their 
application. Religion, primarily a personal 


matter, becomes ¢velusive'y so. The 


religious life of the indiv idual is defined off 


into a sanctification that pertains too much 
to the Sunday pew, or the vestry meeting, 
the closet, or even the moral pathology of 
his secret emotions. 

And hence it is that our congregations 
se ep so soundly under what is called 
orthodox preaching. They know, when 
the subject is announced, what the tenor of 
the discourse will be ; its spiritualizations 
or etherializations have become common- 
places to most of them. 

And hence, also, is it, that the preaching 
of these high and holy truths have so little 
practical effect beyond the mere personal 
Men believed to be sin- 
cerely devoted to their Church and closet 


limits deseribed. 


duties, mingle almost undistinguishably 
with the godless multitude, in those habits 


of business, those strata rems (not to use 
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| 


a worse word) of political party, and cus- | 


toms of social life, which these great truths, 
rightly applied, would annihilate. 

And hence, alse, comes that astonishing 
anomaly, that, during periods when these 
vital truths have been thoroughly exhibited, 
in their mere personal applications, great 
public evils, no more reconcilable with 
them than light with darkness—such as 
war, intemperance, the slave-trade, &e.— 
have nevertheless prevailed, and been 
scarcely questioned. But when we drag 
these subjects forth into the light of our 
Christian altars, how do they start up into 
igantie apparitions of immorality, to be 
enounced and thundered down by the 


g 
d 
oracles of our God? 

Let then the “ evangelical ” pulpit ever 
hold up, with a high and energetic hand, 
these great lights of truth; but not to shed 
their quickening illumination merely with- 
in the surrounding altar or the individual 
soul, but out, far out upon all life. Let it 
affirm that ** holiness to the Lord ” is the 
only morality it recognizes, because the 
only morality promulgated from the Ruler 
of the universe—that “holiness to the 
Lord” is not an admonition merely for 
the altar or the closet, but for the place 
of business, the political canvass, the pub- 
lie office, the social company, the deck of 
commerce, and (if so startling a thought is 
admissible) the field of battle, for if men 
cannot be holy in fighting they ought not 
to fight. 
to these and all other practical topics. 
What then would be its moral power? 
What then the variety and freshness of 
its themes, and the interest with which 


Let it apply its ‘* evangelism” 


the now sleeping multitudes would look 
for its discussions ? 

What may be called the Rationalistic 
pulpt among us, errs in the opposite ex- 
treme. In its fear of being too theological 
it has become almost purely didactic. It 
delights in ethical and often in even es- 


thetical themes. We give it credit for 


men ”’ by “ the terrors of the Lord ;” and 
by divesting Christ and his missions of 
their highest significance, it has lost the 


| chief argument of the ‘“‘ goodness of God,” 


which ‘“ should lead men to repentance. 


” 
It has broken away, very happily, from 
the old homiletie technicalities of the 
sermon; but its prelections have generally 
become mere “ essays’ on the moralities 
of life. Some of them are commendably, 
some even heroically bold in their applica- 
tion of the Christian ethics to public 
questions ; but the great elements of life 
and power in Christianity are wanting, 
and they “fight as one that beateth the 


air.’ Channing, Worcester, Greenwood, 


Dewey, Bellows, Osgood, Chapin, and 
their associates, have given us some of the 
most beautiful and also some of the most 
conclusive elucidations of Christian morals 
ever written, and Parker and his class, 
with all their heresies, wage heroic war 
against some public vices; but have they 
ever routed the enemy or shaken one of 
Do their Rationalistie dis- 
sertations ever break up the great deep 
Do you 


his positions ? 


of the hearts of hardened men? 


| ever hear of even an individual conscience 
| powerfully awakened by them, of a liber- 
| tine reclaimed, of an infidel blasphemer 


| a sinner ? 


| convinced, and made to smite upon his 
| breast and ery out, God be merciful to me 


It would, indeed, be singular 
if these, or even less direct means, did not 
have some moral effect ; for a temperance 
speech may reclaim a drunkard from his 
one bad habit, but do ever individual cases 
of moral renovation—of change from vice 
or even indifference to profound penitence 
and to an earnest consecrated life—oceur 
under this partial exhibition of the truth? 
The questéon is not whether devout men 


coming under such a ministration through 


| 


many accomplishments; it is polished and | 
| And as to its public influence, was there 


scholarly, and of a very beneficent tone, 
and hitherto of remarkably unsullied moral 
character; but what is its moral power, 
And can we 
even conceive of its ever wielding a moral 


especially over the masses ? 


power which can reach the great stout 
heart of our common depraved humanity 
or startle the common conscience? By 
its Rationalistie views of divine retribution, 
it has abandoned the power “ to persuade 


accident, speculative error, or otherwise, 
may not continue devout—that is not a 
relevant point here—but is it a ministra- 
tion of “salvation,” of moral recovery 
to the lost, even in individual cases? 


ever a case kpown in which the attention 
of a vicious or heedless community was 
powerfully arrested and impressed by its 
influence as has been the fact not merely 
under the ministry of great leaders of the 
Evangelical school—Wesley, Whitefield, 
Edwards, and Davies—but is commonly 
the case in most towns and villages in 


| Which are found Evangelical Churches, 
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however humble? Can it be said of 
these “ Rationalistic ” prelections, without 
a feeling of the almost ludicrous inapt- 
ness of the language, that they are “ in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power,” 
that they are that “ word of God ” which 
“is quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
And ean any thoughtful man 


y*5 


the heart ? 
suppose, for a moment, that such a minis- 
tration of Christianity is the one ordained 
from Heaven to beat back and finally over- 
throw the terrible energies of moral evil 
in our world 2 

No, no; 
the truth, but their central 
**God in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself” is the fact in which inheres that 


it has some of the appliances of 


not energy. 


It is not a mere sentiment 


” 


central energy. 

of “evangelistic ” fervor, but the highest 
dictate of a right “* Rationalism ” that sub- 
ordinates all the ethical claims of Chris- 
tianity to a personal and renovating faith 
in Christ himself, uniting the soul to him 
as the ingrafted branch to the vine—loving 
him beeause he first loved us—receiving 
his adorable name with those of the Father 
and the Spirit in baptism—meeting him in 
our Christian assemblies of even “two or 
three *—praying to him as did the dying 
with “all 
who themselves were made 


Stephen—* worshiping him” 
the angels” 
by him—trusting in him as “ our wisdom, 
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tianity can be affirmed what cannot be 
said of any or infidel ethical 
system—that they are, of themselves, im- 
The sermon on the mount Js 


heathen 


practicable. 
above the capability of human nature—it 
is a mockery, we repeat, of our weakness, 


| —if those doctrines of grace which are 


distinetive of the Evangelical school and 
inseparable from the Messianic office, are 
not recognized as its essential conditions. 
The Scripture sentiment expresses a deep 


| fact in the philosophy of ouf spiritual 


| on 


and righteousness, and sanctification, and | 


refusing every other 
the title of 


Christ, the creator, by whom 


redemption,” and 


name given among men as 
salvation. 
and yet the suf- 
"the 


teacher, but the greater redeemer—Christ 


“all things were made,” 
ferer who “bore our. sins great 
in Gethsemane ard in the hichest heaven 
—Christ on the cross and on the throne 
of the universe—Christ paramount over all 
things in heaven or earth, to the trusting and 
adoring affection of the renewed heart— 
this is the foundation and the culmination 
of all Christian truth. What is Christianity 
without Him but a mockery? A mockery 
of our weakness and despair would it be, 
indeed, were it not for this its characteris- 
tic doctrine, with its accompanying super- 
naturalism of faith and grace ; for in that 
case, the very purity of its ethical system 
diffi- 
of Chris- 


would become its most formidable 


culty. Of the mere morals 


nature,—* Without me ye can do nothing. 
I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” 

What then is the true preaching of 
Christianity? Not that which deals only 
in the moral lessons of the Great Teacher 
on the one hand; nor that, on the other, 
which treats forever of the special graces 
of the Spirit, the “ gifts’ procured by 
Not that which sends the 
Nicodemus to Jesus by 


him for men. 
inquirer with 
night to learn of the inward regeneration, 
and then to be scarcely distinguishable 
the 


associates ; 


morrow among his unbelieving 
but that which, sending him 
thither, sends him ever after a renewed 
man, along with the apostolic band, in the 
footsteps of Jesus; which never forget- 
ting Christ on Calvary, forgets him not 
also on the mountain side, repealing tradi- 
tional lies and teaching the lowliest chari- 
ties—at the wedding of Cana consecra- 
ting harmless festivity—amid the people 
overwhelming their hypocritical teachers 
with the most terrific denunciation ever 
recorded (Matthew xxiii)—in the temple, 


| scourge in hand overturning the tables of 


| bread of life, but 


the money changers—in the field, feeding 
the hungry multitude, not only with the 
with * food conventent 
for them ”’—on the publi¢ road, not fearing, 
at the fitting time, to d 
sovereign of the land in terms even of 


snounce the godless 


indignant satire. 
Such was Christ as teacher and Saviour, 


| and such is the true application of Chris- 


tianity to the world. 

The man whose ministry gives it such 
an application will never lack hearers: he 
will be interesting ; he will be powerful ; 
he will keep the minds and consciences 
of men astir; he will have both friends 
and both will alike sustain 
that 


and enemies ; 


in him the consciousness he is not 
living in vain. 


First, then, to deal more with current 
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interests and questions in the pulpit; and, | Of course we presuppose here all those 
‘ | 


secondly, to apply to them not merely the | 


didactics, but the highest forms of evangeli- 
cal truth, are what the preaching of our 
day needs, to give it at once popular in- 
terest and power. We do not say that 
this is not done in instances—as in the 
case of Chalmers, who applied his noble 
evangelism not only to ‘‘ mercantile life,” 
but to science itself, as in his Astronomical 
Discourses—but we do say, that it is not 
generally characteristic of our modern 
preaching. And the pulpit has not only 
technicalized its discourses into dry ho- 
miletic forms, but also to a great extent 


, 


counsels respecting “ good sense,” ** mo- 
deration,” “discretion,” &c.,—the conve- 
nient common-places of “* wisdom,”—with 
which a certain class of minds would 


| have us round-off a discussion like the 


present. Unfortunately the danger seldom 


| lies in the direction suspected by such 
| caution-mongers—most of the personal in- 


terests of the preacher will incline him 


| otherwise. His office, too, and his pro- 
fessional tastes, are well adapted to pro- 


duce habits of consideration and prudence 
—and the man who is not qualified to use 


in the pulpit aright the freedom we have 


circumscribed itself within a professional | 


area of thought, into which the people ven- 
ture once a week with, it is to be feared, 


less interest than they have for any other | 


discussions, or any other public assem- 
blies. 

But would such latitude be allowed the 
pulpit? Most certainly it would, and it 
would secure it indefinitely more respect, 
as well as interest and power. We be- 
lieve the restrictions on the pulpit are 
mostly self-imposed—it has but to lay 
them aside to find the people speedily re- 
cognizing its right to discuss all subjects 
to which Christian truth has any relations. 
It would be subject to animadversions, to 
be sure, and so is the press; it would 
produce agitations, but these even it 
ought, to a certain extent, to covet, as its 
right and advantage; yet very soon 
would its appropriate freedom be con- 
ceded, and the people, instead of resorting 
to it to slumber over moral common-places, 
or spiritual generalities, would crowd to it 
with all their varieties of opinion, to hear 
with respect, if not with full concession, 
the matured opinions of the men whom 
they sustain for the purpose of the more 
thorough study of truth, and who, by their 
professional isolation and sacred charac- 
ter, are placed beyond the sordid personal 
motives which affect its discussion in sec- 
ular life. 
to say more frankness, on the part of the 
clergy would, we believe, be quickly un- 


More freedom, we were about 


derstood and approved by the popular 
mind, especially in this country. We are 
not without individual proofs of the fact : 
where is there a man of true earnestness, 
who has taken the stand we have recom- 
mended, and who has not gained by it— 
gained in the number of his hearers, and the 
whole effectiveness of his ministrations ? 


recommended, has no right to be there. 
We have been the more emphatic in 
urging these views upon the “ Evangelical 
ministry,’ so called, because it is unques- 
tionably the policy of the Rationalism and 
infidelity of the day to place themselves 
in contrast with the Church in these re- 
spects. ‘They are attempting to signalize 
themselves as the practical reformers of 
the times, not merely in matters which 
are yet in public controversy, but in ad- 
mitted charities and reforms. A _ senti- 
mental philanthropy is the very charac- 
teristic of modern infidelity ; and let us 
have the honesty to say that, with many 
doubters, it is not a merely sentimental, 
but an earnest, working philanthropy. 
The Chureh and its ministry are in- 
cessantly assailed by scorners, and some- 


| times by honest but erring men, as re- 
| sponsible for the great grievances which 


yet afflict Christendom, and schemes 
amounting to a conspiracy for its over- 
throw are prosecuted as necessarily pre- 
liminary to their reform. All this may be 
called preposterous, to be sure; but it is 
not without its disastrous influence on 
innumerable minds among the young and 
ingenuous, as well as the decrepit in error 
and vice. We are disposed to think that 
it is among the most melancholy signs of 
the times. And these complaints extend 
not only to public questions, but to the 
common moralities and common evils of 
the Christian world. The Church is held 
responsible for them ; she is challenged to 
purify the business, to remedy the pauper- 
ism, to educate the ignorance, to repress 


| the prostitution, to expurgate the juris- 


prudence, and reform the polities of Chris- 


tian lands. The challenge, with some 


qualifications, is a most rightful one. ‘The 
, Church cannot evade it; her moral power 
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does not reach those evils as it should; 
the pseudo-philanthropy of her opponents 
cannot reach them at all, except to exas- 
perate them by absurd experiments; the 
task is with the Church—let her accept 


the challenge, and the hour as the pro- | 


pitious time in which to show her “ power 
unto salvation.”” Let her watchmen, espe- 
cially, see if they cannot more effectually 
silence these clamors—if there is not more 
for them to do than they are doing, and a 
better way to do it. 


+s ——. 
[For the National Magazine. ] 
FANCY’S TOUR. 
BY H. C. GARDNER, 


BestveE a placid summer lake, 

Beneath an oak’s umbrageous shade, 
I watch the eddying ripples break 

On velvet banks with flowers o’erlaid. 


I dream of England's castled towers, 
Of marble hall and gilded dome, 
The silver founts, the palace bowers 
And sculptures of imperial Rome. 


My fancy pictures all the place— 
The grandeur of the long facade, 

And each minute and varied grace 
That forms the pillar’d colonnade. 


I linger ’mid the splendors bright 
Of which immortal Tasso 
Aad hear with ever fresh delight 


sings; 


» murmur of Castalian springs. 


There is no power the thought to bind ; 
Those quick electrie sparks that roll 
Across the mirror of the mind— 
The scintillations of the soul. 


Hark! o’er the prairies of the West, 
Beside Niagara’s thundering fall, 
Within the mammoth cavern’s breast, 

I hear the voice of Nature call. 


The forest in the distance blue 

Rings with the wild bird’s echoed tune; 
The Indian in his birch canoe 

Spe eds o’er the glittering lagoon. 


Anon, with some poor trembling wight, 
Who braves the Alpine solitude, 

I’m gazing from its dizziest hight 
lar down where brawls the torrent rude. 


I watch the dazzling rays of light 
Upon the glacier’s broad expanse ; 
I hear with terror and delight 
The thunder of the avalanche. 


Out with the hardy Laplander 
All fearlessly I venture forth, 
And watch with eyes that never tire 
The bright auroras of the North. 


Beside the Russian on his sledge, 
I’m scouring o’er the whiten’d plain ; 
Or gazing from some trackless ledge 
Upon the sunny fields of Spain. 





Paris! proud city of the Gaul! 

Thy splendors gleam in vain for me: 
Dark’ning thy beauty, like a pall, 

Thy black historic stains I see. 


There is no charm in scenes of blood, 
Though garnish’d with the song and dance ; 
No beauty in the crimson flood 
That steeps in gore the soil of France. 


A circuit wide my fancy takes ; 
Unbridled is its reckless bent : 

seneath a scorching sun it wakes 
The swarthy Arab in his tent. 


Across the sands with noiseless step 
I see the hot sirocco haste— 

Or drain with parch’d and burning lip 
The cool nepenthe of the waste. 


’*T is sunrise on the Bosphorus! 

The slight caique doth swiftly glide ; 
I watch the turban’d Osmanlis 

Who float upon the polish’d tide. 


The loud muezzin’s call to prayer 
Rings on my startled hearing yet; 
And O! how beautiful and fair 
Is burnish’d mosque and minaret! 


Afric! with shadows overcast ! 
Here may I pause to trace awhile 
The ruin’d altars of the past 


All o’er the region of the Nile. 


Colossal statues guard each shrine; 
There time its crumbling hand forbids: 
Cyrene’s necropolis is thine, 
And Egypt’s towering pyramids. 


Ah! plume thy drooping wing once more, 
My fancy! let thy mystic spell 

Illume the classic Grecian shore, 
Where Missolonghi’s hero fell. 


Tell of the old heroic time, 

Long centuries removed from this; 
Of Athens in its glorious prime, 

And of the fam« d Acropolis. 


The light gondolas softly glide 

Where Venice, like a pe erless queen, 
Upon the bosom of the tide 

In regal loveliness is seen. 


The oarsmen chant their measured notes, 
Till o’er the Adriatic Sea 

The wild, bewitching cadence floats, 
And fills the air with melody. 


Yet plume thy drooping wing again; 

I fain would tread where He hath trod, 
The Saviour of rebellious man, 

The meek, incarnate Son of God. 


I climb to Calvary’s sacred steep: 
Jerusalem, I gaze on thee; 

And ’mid thy olives pause to weep, 
O mournful, sad Gethsemane! 


O Palestine! ’t were sweet to stay 
Awhile beside each hallow’d shrine ; 
O’er Tabor’s sacred hight to stray, 
On Carmel’s summit to recline. 


So truant thought doth hie away, 

So doth my uncheck’d fancy roam, 
Till wearied with the vision gay 

It seeks the quiet haunts of home. 
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LETTERS. 
\ AIL-BAGS have contained much of 


the most precious literature of the 
world—a literature holding more of life 
and heart-history than has ever been pub- 
lished, appearing in no other type than 
the inscriptions of the pen. The corre- 
spondence of friendship is the great con- 
fidential publishing-house of the human 
heart and brain, whose circulating pages 
contain the greatest part of the originality 
of the people, of the real thought and feel- 


| 
| 
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But we think its largest range of ac- 
tivity has been in social life, in the in- 
citing and culture of feeling. When have 


| brighter smiles glowed upon the face 


than when the tidings of safety, peace, 
and blessedness, have appeared before it ? 
Where have the eyes rained out more 
tears of bliss and sorrow than over the 
glad throbbing or death-like pulsation of 
the sentences in epistolary writing? What 


| painful suspense has been relieved, and 


what a joyful surprise has been introduced, 


| by the revealings of the pen? How the 


ings of the nations. There is almost an | 


approach to creative power in thus making 
the blank pages of paper hold the scenery 
of the soul, the lights and shadows which 
brighten and eclipse the inner landscape 
of spiritual life. In this dropping of words 
along the vacant page there is something 
which resembles, at a distance, the falling 
of the illuminating words of God upon the 
void and darkness at the creation. What 
a contrast there is between the empty 
sheet and one full of luminous, stirring, 
and talking words ! 

Letters of correspondence are one of 


the largest and most influential agencies | 
| sheet what they’dare not whisper to the 


in history. The most remote and solitary 
home has had at least the advent of a let- 
ter, or has sent away a silent commission 
to the Joved who are afar. 
has derived much advancement from the 
assisting influence and transforming power 
of letters. The culture, enlightening, and 
happiness of the people, have been very 
dependent and very much enlarged through 
the epistolary communion of families and 
friends. By the migration, wandering, 
and interspersion of the children of foreign 
countries, messages have been sent back 
to the father-land, describing the charac- 
ter of the new institutions they have found, 
the opportunities and compensations of 
labor, the avenues of progress, and the 
rights and destinies of humanity. Regal 
authority, and the confederated wisdom 
of Senate and Parliament, have not had so 
controlling and reforming power as the 
silent tidings and pleadings within the 
epistles of kindred and acquaintances. 
How much intelligence and news that 
appear not in any journal, have been com- 


Civilization | 


stone-like, rebellious, and sinful wanderer 
has been reached, softened, and redeemed, 
by messages from beneath the home-roof ? 
There are some thoughts and feelings we 
can speak, but cannot write. They need 
the soul-lighted eye, the crimson tide upon 
the cheek, the trembling or bold move- 
ment of the lips; the rich, burning, up- 
lifting intonation and emphasis of the 
voice, or the personal presence of unut- 
terable language. Yet at certain times 
and in certain ways there is an enchant- 
ment, an ideal presence and beauty, and 
silent profound grief, which we cannot 
speak but may write. Rapture and sor- 
row dare whisper to the calm message- 


ear. ‘There are some burning crystal 


| thoughts lodged in the holy and awful 


{ 


Sinai of the soul, which we cannot break 
out without spoiling, and thus they can 


| only be seen by those eyes which ean 


penetrate within the deep and clouded 
crystalization : but there are some delicate 
blossoms and leaves growing upon it, 
which are the more precious when gather- 
ed by the hand of friendship, and sent 
within the letter of the absent. There 
are some crimson drops of sympathy 
which must fall from the thorn-crowned 
brow of the martyr upon the adoring head 
beneath; at other times the after-death 
message, read when the loved are within 
their sepulcher, has a holier baptism and 


a sublimer consecration. 


Another thought which occurs to us in 


' this meditation upon letter-writing is, the 


municated by letters; how much wiser | 


have many been made by the instructive 


narratives and description in correspond- | 


ence ! 


contrast between the silent circulating of 
the sorrowful messages concerning the 
sick, afflicted, dying and dead, with the 
tumult, excitement, and thoughtlessness 
along the ways of commerce and travel. 
How unconscious seem the moving multi- 
tude of pleasure and business of the lonely 


| grief, the abandoned sadness, the terrible 


— 
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suspense, the tear-blotted words, the faint 
and fluttering lines, the final death-agony, 
and the dead hopes which are being trans- 
ported by the mails of the country! The 
rapid careless passengers along the post- 
roads of the land, heed not the immense 
burden and freight of sorrow which is 
being carried onward with them. Little 
think they how often the stage-coach is 
bearing messages which will soon strike 
before the chambers of some heart, like 
the tramping feet of the “ pale horse?” 
how often the flying train of cars is speed- 
ing on the dreadful intelligence, which will 
crush out life as beneath their iron wheels 2 
how often the steamboat, swiftly plow- 
ing through the waves, is bearing letters 
which will roll surges of grief upon the 
shore of manya soul? Now would it not 
be wise for us to remember on our jour- 
neys, that there may be on board the fuint 
words of the dying which have been 
breathed over pale lips; that there may 
be corpse-like lineations passing along 
with the crowd; that in an invisible fune- 
ral procession dead and sheeted forms are 
moving forward to be placed in the sepul- 
cher of human hearts?) Along the busy 
routes of adventure, enterprise, and ex- 
pectancy, would it not be wise to recollect 
how many death-seals are being carried 
on their dread mission ? to solemnly pon- 
der, that in our company there are death 
annunciations to companions in the dearest 
fellowship: to tender and noble mothers ; 
to sensitive and loving children ; to widuw- 
Too 


seldom do we reflect how, in this visible, 


ed, bereaved, and orphaned hearts. 


noisy world, there is an unseen silent 
one, where there is conflict, storm, and 
desolation going on invisibly, yet affecting 
and changing the deepest currents of life. 
Coo seldom do we think of the solitary 
living cemeteries along the wayside of our 
tumultuous and laughing existence, whose 
statuary is the pale brow and white cheek ; 
whose sepulchers are built out of frag- 
ments broken from the temple of hope ; 
whose inscriptions are fading lips and un- 
beaming eyes; and whose gates are the 
slowly-moving or the locked foldings of 
the heart. 

(nother mournful and painful fact in cor- 
respondence is, the ‘* dead-letters,”” which 
have failed to reach their intended des- 
tination. Few more sickening and dis- 
tressing failures happen than the non-ap- 


pearance of expected letters from friends. 
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Some mistake or accident has caused a 
lasting and languishing privation in many 
a spirit. It seems to us one of the most 
cruel of misfortunes, when letters of bless- 
ed tidings, of sustaining sympathy, of 
gushing affection, of inspiring promises 
and of cheering prophecies, never reach 
those to whom they were addressed. But 
we will not spend much lamentation over 
this, for we believe it is not a general 
calamity nor a frequent one, compared 
with the number which arrive safely. 

Old letters are one of the richest in- 
heritances of history, and the most pre- 


cious memorials of the past. The words 


| written by the hands of the loved, the 


good, and the great, are enriched by the 
lapse of time, and by age become the cost- 
They 
are lodged away in the safest and most 
sacred places. How carefully does the 
old mother “lay away” their worn and 
ancient pages! What 
earnest piety find in the bold and trusting 
How 
proudly do we show the correspondence 
Whata rich, 
yet solemn beauty and divine emphasis 


liest treasures in our possession. 


inspiration does 


writings of the good old fathers! 
of departed illustrious men! 


rests around the pure words of the dead ! 
Whata soulful nearness moves and shines 
along their inscriptions, which makes us 
long 

“For the touch of a banish’d hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still!” 

een 

How to po Goop.—Dr. Johnson wisely 
said, ** He who waits to do a great deal of 
good at once, will never do anything.” 
It is but 


once in an age that occasion is offered for 


Life is made up of little things. 


True greatness con- 
How 


By one shovelful of 


doing a great deed. 
sists in being great in little things. 
are railroads built ? 
dirt after another; one shovelful at a time. 
Thus, drops make the ocean. Hence, we 
should be willing to do a little good at a 
time, and never “ wait to do a great deal 
of good at onee.” If we would do much 
good in the world, we must be willing to 
do good in little things, little acts one 
after another; speaking a word here, 
giving a tract there, and setting a good 
example all the time; we must do the 
first good thing we can, and then the next, 
and the next, and so keep on doing good. 
This is the way to accomplish anything. 
Thus only shall we do all the good in our 


power 
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SKETCHES IN EUROPE. 


Lonpon—City-Roap CHaPpEL—WESLEY'S PARSONAGE 


AND TomB—St. MarGaret’s Cnurcu —MELVILLE'S | 


Goiven Lecture Sermons— Tue Estas tesnep 


Cuurcu—Hype Park. 


YT LEFT the reader at the door of Dr. | 


Cumming’s Church, and went home to 
lunch. ‘That guasi meal being finished, I 
shall ask him to join me again, for the 
purpose of making our way to the old 
City-Road Chapel, the Cathedral Church 
of the Wesleyans in England. 
already walked four miles this morning, 
and having stood an hour in the church 
aisle beside, I am too tired to go to “ City- 


Road” on foot; I must ride or stay at | 


home. Riding in an omnibus on Sunday 
is not sightly to American eyes, nor com- 
fortable to an American Christian con- 
science ; but then the immense distances 
of London have placed the use of omnibus- 
es alongside of pulling an ox or an ass out 
of the ditch. 
as much a dictate of humanity as the other. 


The one seems just about 


The omnibus in which I have taken my | 
seat is thronged with persons going to | 


church or returning from it, at least so I 
judge from the prayer-books and hymn- 
books in their hand. I arrived in front of 
the Methodist Cathedral about five o’clock, 


and as the service began at six I had an | 


hour look The in 
which the church stands is a large one, 
containing five different buildings : 


parsonages, two smaller houses, one for 


to about. inclosure 


the sexton and the other for class-meeting 
The par- 
sonage, on the right as you enter, is the one 
built by Mr. Wesley for himself, and made 
sacred in the eyes of every Methodist by his 
The chapel is a 


purposes, and the chapel itself. 


long oceupancy of it. 
plain building, of about the dimensions 
of our largest Methodist churches in Am- 
erica, and in its appearance resembling 


the Union Church in Philadelphia, or the 


Light-street Church in Baltimore. Just 
behind the church is the principal burial 
place, where repose the mortal remains 
of Wesley, surrounded by those of his 
brethren and sons in the ministry. As I 
stood among these buildings and in 
presence of these graves, I felt that I was 
not a stranger, nor in a strange place, nor 
among a strange people. Indeed, I seemed 
in a good degree at home—more at home 
than I had been since I lost sight of the 


] had heard of 


shores of my native land. 
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a 


But having | 


two | 
} 


the | 


this chapel and this parsonage from my 
infancy, and the names on these tombstones 
had ever been associated in my mind with 
| whatever is blessed and holy. And here 
I was, on what had always seemed to 
me, and to my parents before me, sacred 
ground: there stood the old chapel in 


| which Wesley had so often preached, and 
| > ater; 
| the dwelling where he had read, and 


studied, and prayed, and where he died, 
all is, God is with 
dust and the dust of 


saying, ** The best of 


us ;” and there lay his 
Clarke, and Watson, and of others, less 
known, but equally precious. As I stood 
|‘nd looked and thought, I strongly felt 
my relationship to the place, and to the 
buildings, and especially to the graves. 
To the place and the buildings I felt my- 
self related only through the men, and by 
many pleasant memories; but to the oc- 


| 


cupants of the graves my heart owned a 
stronger tie—a tie of experience, of doc- 
trine, of discipline—a tie which has been 
of binding force in my humble family for 
| five generations without interruption, and 
has given its moral and intellectual tinge 
to the life of my great-grandfather, and 
| of my own children. 

I heard singing in one of the smaller 
buildings and felt myself drawn by it—it 
had a sound of home about it; but when I 
reached the door, it had ceased, and I heard 
the voice of prayer. If the very place 
had a home-like feeling for me, and if the 
song went thrilling and pulsing through 
| my heart like the sweet voices of friends 


just returned from a long journey, this 
prayer completed the feeling of domesti- 
city, and my melted heart heard my friends 


in America praying; or rather it became 
lost to all national tones and local ideas, 
and in the glowing earnestness and pleading 
| importunity of that prayer, rose to the 
contemplation of the house of many man- 
sions, the home of all the faithful. In 
another moment I was knocking at the 
sexton’s door, which was opened by no 


less a personage than that officer himself ; 
aman of no little influence at City Road, 
as I afterward had an opportunity of know- 
ing. He directed me to the house of Mr. 
Pope, the minister who was to officiate 
that evening, where I took a cup of tea 
and spent a short time in pleasant inter- 
course. I declined the invitation to preach, 
but went back to the chapel to hear Mr. 
Pope. The interior of the building, like 
the exterior, was very plain, and finished 
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much like the plainer churches of our own 


denomination at home, except that the | 


backs of the benches were very high, 


almost reaching the back of one’s neck, | 
and the pulpit, which is high enough to | 


make the preacher’s head swim, and only 
wide enough to contain one person at a 
time, stands out about twenty feet from the 
back wall, with a communion railing in the 
rear. ‘This tower is ascended by a narrow, 
winding staircase, up which the minister 
is escorted by the sexton, as if to see that 
he reaches his elevated destination without 
accident. There was no organ nor any 
the 
service ; and the exercises were begun by 


other instrument of music used in 
simply giving out two lines of the hymn, 
and then two more, and so on until it was 
finished. The last two lines, as among the 
Methodists of the South, were repeated ; 
and when we were called to prayer, to my 
astonishment and mortification, I saw no 
one kneeling but the minister and myself; 
they kept their seats. The sermon, on 
the text, “* What doest thou here, Elijah ?” 
was excellent in matter and composition, 
but greatly deficient in life and energy ; 
and indeed this was characteristic of all 
the Wesleyan preaching I heard in En- 
gland. But still it was highly acceptable, 
but also as a 
The En- 


glish Methodists are, perhaps, more exact 


not only as an intellectual, 
spiritual and religious repast. 
in their theology than those of America, 
but the latter are an age ahead of them in 
pulpit fire; both have the same doctrines, 
but, perhaps, the English have more of them 
than America; both have the same spirit 
in their preaching, but beyond all deubt 
the Americans have much more of it than 
the English. 

After service we went into Mr. Wes- 
ley’s parsonage, now occupied by the Rev. 
Mr. Prest, preacher in charge of the cir- 
cuit, who was then from home attending 


Bradford. His 


intelligent and affable lady, gave us an 


Conference at wife, an 
English supper and then showed us into 
Mr. Wesley’s study, where we found the 
very chair in which he used to sit, that is, 
when his apostolical labors allowed him 
This relic 
is of oak, plain and strong, without rockers, 


the luxury of an hour at home. 


(as all chairs are in England.) and, no 
doubt, has passed through many editions 
of drapery and varnish since it was oc- 
cupied by its original owner. As I gazed 
upon it, and much more as I sat in it and 


clasped its arms with my hands, I felt 
that the worship of relics in the Romish 
Church, idolatrous and preposterous as it 
is, had taken its rise from a feeling, in 
noble We 
were also shown into the room in which 
Mr. Wesley died, from within whose 


itself, “most and generous. 


sacred walls his holy soul, ripe in every 
grace, and rich in abundant labors, and 
followed by the tears and grateful ac- 
had 


been the means of blessing, had taken its 
’ 


clamations of thousands whom he 
flight to heaven, and entered forever into 
rest. I returned to City-Road several 
times, and always with undiminished in- 
terest. Once I went week 
evening to hear preaching, and the kind 


there on a 


and polite old sexton who has been men- 
tioned above as a person of influence at 
City-Road, shook his head significantly 
at the preacher, who entered as I did, and 
As 


the minister complained of being sick, | 


reminded him that he was too date. 


consented to preach; and when the service 


was over, a man followed me into the 
vestry to tell me that he was surprised 
that I had said nothing against American 
slavery in my sermon. 

The next time I 


premises was in the afternoon, in company 


visited these sacred 


with one of the ministers of the circuit, 
Rev. Mr. Williams. 


wander among the graves once more, to 


My object was to 


get the appearance of the place fully im- 
printed upon my mind, so that it might 
not easily be forgotton; to catch some- 
thing of the spirit of the fathers by looking 
the their 
energy human 


at once monuments of 
Christian 
frailty, and finally to carry away some 
At the head of 
Mr. Wesley’s grave, there grows a bush 


upon 
and of their 
memento of the place. 


of English elder; the thought struck me 
that one of its stalks would make a fine 
I modestly hinted it to the 
sexton, telling him, however, that I could 
hardly think of asking such a favor. The 
good old man told me that he had planted 
it with his own hands, and that I might 


cane, and 


make my own selection, and he would cut 


for me the chosen branch. I need not 
tell the 


cepting 


reader that I was not slow in ac- 
this offer, nor that I 
soon the joyous possessor of the straightest 


was very 


and fairest limb of this sacred tree. ‘True, 
I did not expect this stick to make the 
lame to walk or the blind to see ; I did not 
intend to use it as a charm against light- 
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ning or evil spirits, and yet I felt as happy 
to be its owner as a genuine Papist does 
in the possession of a piece of the true 
cross. ‘The good sexton would take no- 
thing for it but the promise that if I should 
ever meet his brother, who is a local 


preacher in the Methodist Episcopal 


| who firmly adhere to it. 


About four out of 
every five persons, with whom the traveler 
accidentally meets, consider themselves as 
belonging to the Church of England. 


| And although one might at first be disposed 


Church in Illinois, I should affectionately | 


remember the 
brother. 


inglish to the American 


What I missed in London, in the preach- | 
| blood has been offered for Christ, and 


ing line, was no doubt better than anything 
ITheard. I went to St. Margaret’s Church 
to hear Melville preach one of his Golden 
Lecture sermons, but was disappointed. 


His place was occupied by a young man | 


who managed, I hardly know how, to read 
a very pious and sensible essay on the text, 
* Jehoshaphat made ships of Tarshish to 
go to Ophir for gold; but they went not, 
for they were broken at Ezion Geber.” 
So that although we missed the golden 
lecture we had a golden text. However 
remotely the text and the sermon may 
have been related to each other, the princi- 
pal proposition was a bold assault upon all 
alliances, both of business and friendship, 
between Christians and mere men of the 
world, and, carried a little further, might 
have been made to tell with terrible effect 
upon the English union of Church and 
State. 

As I have now mentioned the Established 
Chureh, I will here remark, that before 
visiting England, there was no subject on 
which I had held opinions so utterly errone- 
ous. I had supposed that the great body 
of the people cherished toward it the most 
energetic hatred, regarding the bishops as 
pampered drones, the inferior clergy as 
leeches, sucking the blood of the people 
without their consent, but according to 
law, and its whole table of livings and taxes 
as an enormous system of wrong, making 
all who held them detestable and detested. 
Indeed, we had frequently seen it asserted 
in the newspapers with the utmost assur- 
ance, and had sincerely hoped it might be 
true, that it would not be many years be- 
fore the bond, holding Church and State 
together, would be broken, or, at least, 
that the vast sums now appropriated to the 
Episcopal Church would be divided among 
all the Churches according to population. 
But I found the very reverse of this to be 
true. No doubt, there are in England 
many hearty haters of the English Estab- 
lishment; but there are many, many more 


} 





to wonder at this, and to pronounce British 
love of liberty and the love of the hierarchy 
irreconcilable, yet there are many strong 
and natural reasons why the English 
people love their Church. This very 
Church has furnished the martyrs whose 


whose names illustrate their history. 
English literature, the richest in the 


world, beyond all question, almost every- 
where emits an odor of the Church, or, at 
all events, recognizes the Church as an 
element of society. Nay more, the Church 
herself has been the principal source of 
that literature. So that the men who 
read and write, and the men who pray, are 
accustomed to associate genius and good- 
ness, integrity and learning, with their 
national Church. ‘The rich are attached 
to her from natural affinity—it is the 
Church of the sovereign and of the court, 
of the nobility and the gentry, of the 
money and the blood aristocracy. ‘Those 
who have no religious convictions, but 
consider religion an essential attribute 
of respectability and a mark of public 
decency, patronize the Establishment as 
decidedly the best thing they can do in 
the line of spiritual things, just at the 
mammon worshipers in our American 
cities, without respect to minister or doc- 
trine, feel bound to go to that church 
which is visited by the grandest equipages 
and displays the greatest quantity of the 
finest silks and broadeloth. The poor 
take the same direction, and are found in 
the Church, because there they have no- 
thing to pay, but are frequently paid for 
going: the distribution of temporal bene- 
fits, in the shape of food and clothing, 


quickening their spiritual perceptions, 
and giving them a most savory and 


warming evidence of the beauty and force 
of the liturgy, of the infallible truth of 
apostolic succession, and of the value of 
beeswax, especially when burned in day- 
light before a crucifix. 

But with all the faults of the English 
hierarchy, and with all the senseless driv- 
eling of some of her priests about succes- 
sion and candles, and notwithstanding the 
number of them, half coxcomb, half game- 


| ster, who spend their lives between cards, 
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fox-hunting, and the theater, while they | Church; but instead of the ax she uses 


have curates starving on fifty pounds a 
year, she can boast of hundreds who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal, who are nei- 
ther ashamed of the poor nor afraid of the 
powerful, who have no particular fondness 


tor hounds or whist, no skill in setting up | 
| calculated to benefit and popularize the 


crosses or criticising surplices, but are 
devoted to their work, and jealous for the 
Lord of hosts. 


To me the British government itself 


or sickly branches, and laboring 


| and attractive to its friends. 


the pruning hook, lopping off the decayed 
to make 
the barren fig-tree less offensive and less 
assailable to its enemies, and more lovely 
Parliament 
hardly ever meets without doing something 


Church. In spite of our republican wish 


| to the contrary, we must be honest, and 


appeared to be no more likely to stand 


than the British national Church. Her 
enemies have not made an impression upon 
her walls, nor even carried a single outpost, 
although they have brought to their work 
a settled hatred and a most untiring zeal. 
The bishop of Exeter and his sympathizers 
and imitators would fain take the Chureh 
back to the bosom of holy mother, and 
their efforts have sometimes given a gleam 
of hope to the man of sin; but this light 
has only been the sudden and momentary 
glare of the wns fatuus, which has lett 
The 


power of Rome in England itself is almost 


the darkness the more profound. 
inappreciable. The masked Papists, with 
this man of Exeter at their head, remind 
one of the martial music we sometimes 
hear in the streets,;—we crowd to the doors 
and windows, expecting to see almost an 
army, and find only three or four men with 
a paltry drum and fife. A few noisy boys 
will sometimes make more fuss than all 
As to 


Popery without a mask, a stranger in 


the men and women in the village. 


London will find it hard work to hear any- 
thing about it, and especially to find its 
local habitation. Ifwe would listen to the 
Romish press in this country we should be 
com pt lled to believe that Cardinal Wise- 
hat 
possessed a power almost equal to that of 


man’s scarlet breeches and sacred 


the scepter of the queen, and that his name 
was a8 familiar to the people as Welling- 
ton’s, when, in truth, it is hard to find a 
man in London who can tell you where he 
lives. There is nochance for the English 


(Church being perverted to Rome; she can 


put everything bearing the mark of the 
beast in her pocket without the slightest 
neonvenience, The Dissenters of Eng- 


ind are a noble body of men, laboring with 
the Papists, but on the other side of the 
building, tor the overthrow of the Church 
but in spite of all these efforts the hierarchy 
The 


the abuses of the 


only seems to grow stronger. nation 


to be told of 


! 
Is Willing 


athy. 


confess that we see no signs of the over- 
throw of the English Church. 

On Tuesday, after hearing the sermon 
on the “ships of Tarshish,” and the 
storm and shipwreck “at Ezion Geber,” 
I went to Hyde Park, a vast field, contain- 
ing about four hundred and fifty acres, and 
kept entirely for the pleasure and advan- 
tage of Her Majesty's subjects. As I had 
missed hearing Melville in the morning, so 
I missed seeing the queen in the afternoon, 
but not with the same regret. The truth 
is, | never had any particular faney for 
royalty—from childhood kings and queens 
have been among the objects of my antip- 
Her Majesty and myself were in 
the park at the same time, but the wish to 
see her never entered my mind: I wished 
rather to see the common life of the people ; 
but if I had known how I should be teased 
with the question, “Did you see the queen?” 
I should certainly have encountered any 
reasonable amount of toil to t myself 
This park, one of a 


pom 
g 
ready to answer. 
number in the great metropolis, is the 


place of resort and recreation for all classes 


ot the people, from Victoria and her 


| Coburg consort, down to the blind beggar 


led by his dog. Here are the gilded car- 
riages, containing the blood of the realm— 
the nobility—both old and new, drawn by 
1 and 


sleek, glittering prancing horses, 


attended by handsome footmen, with pow- 


| dered heads, dressed finer than their mas- 


ters. Here are innumerable nurses and 
poor mothers, walking to and fro with thei 
pale babies, trying if, haply, they may not 
bring back the roses to their cheeks and 
flesh to their bones. And here and there, 
all around, are the romping groups of school 
enjoying the vacant hours in 
innocent mirth. ‘There, at the base of the 
great bronze statue of Achilles, erected by 
the women of England in honor of Wel- 


lington, I see three little boys who seem 


children, 


to play most earnestly, and yet to keep 
apart from the crowd; they remind me of 


own little fellows at home,—just three, 


Wiy 
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the same number, and nearly the same 
size. I address the youngest, a lovely little 
boy, ‘‘ Well, my lad, what is your name ?” 
““My name is Willy Parker, and that’s 
John Parker, and that’s Tom Parker. 
Mother’s gone to grandfather’s, and she 
gave us a whole loaf a-piece before she 
left.” A little off yonder, and, indeed, in 
every direction, I see persons lying in 
almost every position, drunk, sleeping 
away the energy of their recent potations 
of beer and gin, and attracting no more 
attention from boys or men than the trees 
under which they lie. And here are the 
sparrows, freed from all timidity by the 
vigilance of the London police, hopping, 
chirping, flying, or feeding on the crumbs 
which are left from the children’s outdoor 
dinners, or which have been brought for 
the purpose of enjoying the innocent plea- 
sure of giving these sweet little birds a 
meal and seeing them eat it. The sparrow 
seems to be perfectly at home, not only in 
Hyde Park, but in every part of the city ; 
he lights at your very feet, among the 
drays, and carts, and cabs, and omnibuses, 
and even boys, in the most crowded streets. 
What would become of the poor little 
things among the young republicans of one 
of our American cities? Yonder is the 
artificial river called the Serpentine, with 
its neat little boats and its various descrip- 
tions of waterfowl gracefully floating on its 
The children feed the ducks and 
But with 


surface. 
geese as they do the sparrows. 


all this fellow-feeling for birds, there is | 
| to stimulate our zeal! 


none for fish ; nobody feels for them, neither 
in Hyde Park nor anywhere else. Na- 


turalists tell us that the nervous system in 
fish exists in a very low state ; and every | 


urchin seems to know this by intuition, 
and consequently feels no compunction at 
the agony of a perch: the tender and gen- 
tle heart of childhood sympathizes with 
quills and feathers, but acknowledges no 
fellow-creatureship with fins or scales. 


Every boy, as soon as he can hold a rod or | 
impale a worm with his hook, becomes a | 


killer of fish, for the mere fun of it. 
banks of the Serpentine are dotted, here 
and there, with these youthful disciples of 
patient, amiable Izaak Walton, content, 
like their great prototype, with moderate 


The | 
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WHO IS YOUR FAVORITE POET? 
Le is your favorite poet? How 
easy the question! How difficult the 
answer! Who ean tell the fairest coun- 
tenance, the sweetest fragrance, the rich- 
est stone, the most beautiful scene. And 
yet, either of these are as easy as the 
question proposed. Yet to me there is 
a favorite poet—he may not be the great- 
est, but there is none better. Ascribe this 
preference if you will to the influence of 
prejudice and early associations. So let 
it be. Among the earliest recollections 
of my childhood is associated the name 
and poetry of the ‘ Sheffield Bard.” Pre- 
ceded only by— 
“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child,” &c., 


was the repetition of his ‘“ Grave,” which 


I well remember mimicking from my 
mother, as | sood elevated on the old oak 
table, muttering after her, sadly and slow— 
“There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 
They softly lie and sweetly sleep 
Low in the ground.” 

Long before ‘‘ Montgomery’s Poems” 
were put into my hands, and almost before 
I could decipher his name, many of his 
pieces were familiar to me as household: 
words. With what pride would mother 
dwell on her townsman’s history as fre- 
quently she would present snatches of it 
His birth, his pa- 
rentage, and Moravian connections—the 
early development of poetic genius—his 
willful determination to see the world— 
leaving his guardian and starting on foot 
to reach the great city of London with 
only a few shillings in his pocket, a dis- 
tance of near two hundred miles from the 
village of Mirfield, in Yorkshire, where he 
had some time resided with his guardian— 
in those days a feat of herculean nature 
—his disappointment in London and re- 
turn again to the country, and first en- 
trance into Sheffield a poor penniless lad 


| —the struggles he encountered here, and 


all his subsequent history—his character 


|!as a man and as a Christian—the ines- 


luck, and considering (especially in scarce 
| his life, were subjects upon which she 
| would frequently dwell, with the ardor 
| which a fond admirer is wont to bestow. 


times) an afternoon by no means thrown 
away, if, at night, they can report not a 
decided bite, but a “ glorious nibble.” 


(To be continued.) 


timable virtue so apparent throughout 


No wonder, then, that my first interview 








oo 
ou 


with the saintly bard should have partaken 


somewhat of the idolatrous, for young 
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hearts are not apt to yield grudgingly ; | 


and no wonder either that even yet my 
veneration rises at the name of “ James 
Montgomery.” 

‘The good people of Sheffield have rea- 
on to feel proud of their Montgomery, 
ior 
its intellectual and moral character as he. 
Among the foremost of England’s chari- 
table institutions stands the Sheffield In- 


few men have done so much to raise | 
| premature grave. 





class of readers it is now in common cir- 
culation, notwithstanding the author’s pub- 
lic remonstrances and constant endeavors 
to buy up the copies. Probably, this un- 
fortunate publication induced his retire- 
ment from the field of polities. 

The effect of his imprisonments was 
most disastrous to his constitution, and 
threatened for some time to bring him to a 
Probably, the gloom of 
the prison tended much to give that tinge 


| of melancholy to his mind, which seems 


2 ° . ‘ | 
firmary, a noble monument of Christian | 


philanthropy, and of which our poet was, 


we believe, one of the projectors, and re- | 


mains to the present day one of the warm- 
est advocates and patrons, and perhaps 
the most constant weekly visitor the hos- 
pital enjoys. Mechanies’ Institutes, Lite- 


rary Societies, Reading Rooms, and every | 


other medium of public instruction and | 


had 
only a ready patron but a sturdy pioneer. 
His political struggles are well known 


improvement have ever in him 


to the world. 


not 


Unfortunately for him his | 


principles were much in advance of the | 


age. Rushing upon 
when there was no intermediate state be- 
tween lewd Jacobinism on the one hand, 
and rank 'Toryism on the other, his liberal 
views were readily caught at by the domi- 
nant party as evidences of disaffection to 
the crown, and hence his inearcerations. 
the paper, The 


that period, he was 


Reference, however, to 
Tris, 


editor, will cast no shadow on his brow. 


of which, at 


a political career | 


His articles were all written in a temper- | 


ate and candid spirit, and marked by per- 
spicuity and elegance, for which he was 
always noted. At times his irony was 
very biting, but owed its keenness mostly 
to its truthfulness. During this period of 
his history, he wrote a caricature of a 
he entitled 
* The Church and Warming Pan,” a eas- 


which 


Oo 


parish vestry meetin 


tigation of a very severe nature, and alto- | 


gether, both in style and spirit, unworthy 


of its author. This tract was greedily 


devoured by the “low party; but had 


eareely gained a circulation, before the | 


writer bitterly repented its issue, and 


ought 


back the copyright trom the pub- 
isher, making also liberal offers for 
ile copie S *h proc 
hoping thereby to stop its progress. 
of copywright 
iblishs 


all 


ired, 


whi could be 


m having ey 


in the town 


} y } 


to rest on many of his pieces, and make 
him in a double sense the “* Modern Bard 
of Olney.” How keenly he bore the loss 
of liberty is evinced in the character of his 
** Prison Amusements,” which he published 
In 
verses addressed ** Toa Robin Red-Breast 
who visits the Window of my Prison every 
Day,” he thus gives utterance to his feel- 


after his liberation in a small volume. 


ings : 
* Welcome, pretty little stranger, 
Welcome to my lone retreat ; 
Here, secure from every danger, 
Hop about, and chirp, and eat: 
Robin, how I envy thee, 
Happy child of liberty. 
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Should some rough unfeeling Dobbin, 
In this iron-hearted age, 
Seize thee on thy nest, my Robin, 
And confine thee in a cage, 
Then, poor prisoner! think of me ; 
Think—and sigh for liberty.” 
Immediately after his liberation, he re- 
paired to Searborough, a sea-board in 
Yorkshire, for the benefit of his health, 
which place has since been of frequent re- 
sort to the poet. And, probably, we owe 
“ The Ocean,” a poem which he published 
soon after his first visit to that place, to 
his first sight of the sea, on the occasion 
referred to. His chief productions as a 
poet are his “ Wanderer in Switzerland,” 
** The West Indies,” and his ** World be- 
the Flood.” His “ West Indies” 


shows the goodness of his heart, and his 


fore 


| yearnings for universal liberty ; but his 


**World before the Flood” is the poem 
gives him claim to a 
poets of old England. 


which, of all others, 
first rank among the 
In addition to his acknowledged publi- 


cations as an author and public editor, are 
numerous tracts and pamphlets, written 
for the times, and all tending to the moral 
and spiritual elevation of the race. 

Ile continued the ed 
after | 


tii 


it rship of The Tris 
s return from York 
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Castle ; and when eventually he resigned 
this post, he found, as is too commonly 
the case, that to cater for the public is a 
thankless and prefitless office, and he was 
followed into privacy with the slander of 
recreancy to his political trusts, and the 
barter of his freedom for state gold. In 
the consciousness of purity and upright- 


ness, he regarded such insinuations as too | 


base to need reply, and has long since 
lived them down. 

For many years he has lived in respect- 
able retirement in a small house about 
a mile from the town of Sheffield, on the 
west side of it, and very near to the 


Wesley College, of which he is a generous | 


supporter. Like Cowper, Mr. Montgo- 
mery was never married, and like Cow- 


per’s, in many other respects, are his | 


domestic relations. 


Although of Moravian persuasion, he has | 


ever been the warm supporter of all denomi- 
nations of Protestant Christians ; and espe- 
cially since his retirement from the field 
of politics, have his time and energies been 
devoted to the service of the church, in 
whatever department offered him oppor- 
And for years he 
has had a family pew in some one church 


tunities for usefulness. 


of each of the numerous Protestant deno- 
minations of the town, itinerating among 
them as is convenient and profitable to 
himself; confining himself mostly (in the 
absence of a Moravian church) to the 
service of the Church of England and the 
Wesleyans—an Episcopal church being 
nearer to his residence than any other. 
Perhaps the Methodist Society has shared 
more largely in his liberality and active 
cooperation, than any other division of 
the Church, owing probably to the simi- 
larity and natural affinity of the Moravian 
and Methodist faith and practice ; and, 
undoubtedly, much also to the fact, that 
among the Wesleyans Mr. Montgomery 
has found more congeniality of spirit and 
sentiment with the clergy of that denomi- 
nation, than with any other. The close 
intimacy between our subject and Dr. A. 
Clarke is well known, and will be matter of 
record, wherever and so long as **Clarke’s 
is I eXist- 


Commentary on the Psalms” 


ence ; and for many most valuable hymns 
from his pen are we indebted to this 
friendship with these men of God. 

The well-known hymn, “ Watchman, 
tell us of the night,” is his, as is also that 


t HI 
D Pinnligs 
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vd 


FAVORITE POET? 


“ Hark! the song of jubilee ; 
Loud as mighty thunders roar.” 


| ‘The “ Centenary Hymn,” composed on 
the occasion of the Centenary of Wes- 
leyan Methodism, was from his pen :— 


“A hundred years ago! What then? 
There rose, the world to bless, 

A little band of faithful men, 
A cloud of witnesses. 

It look’d but like a human hand, 
Few welcomed it, none fear’d ; 

3ut, as it open’d o’er the land, 

The hand of God appeared.” 


os ~ s 


= 3 2 3 a 3 c 


It is the custom in the town of his re- 
sidence, on Whit-Monday, for the different 
y schools to meet at eight o’clock in 
the morning, at their respective churches, 
and thence proceed under the escort of 
their teachers to some public square, there 
to exchange fraternal greetings, and en- 
| gage in a united service, previeusly ar- 
| ranged, of which singing the hymns, which 
| have been written and set to music for the 
occasion, forms a considerable part. These 
hymns are furnished by different poets at 
the request of the committee of arrange- 
Our poet has, as long since as we 





| Sunda 


or 
S 


ments. 
can remember, been a regular contributor 
to these jubilant occasions, and of course 
for him is reserved the “leader” on the 
list. We are not aware that any collec- 
tion of them has yet been made ; but what 
a noble volume of Sunday-School Hymns, 
arranged to music, such a collection would 


make ! 

On the occasion of the Sunday-school 
jubilee, there must have been collected tu- 
gether, in one place in the poet’s town, 
not less than twenty thousand Sabbath 
| scholars—and throughout the kingdom, in 


like proportion, the various Sunday schools 
met in their own towns and villages, to 
celebrate that joyful day. What a chaplet 
of undying green did those congregated 
hosts of “little children” wreath for the 
brow of Montgomery, as with free and 


, 


gladsome voice they sung his “ Jubilee 
Hymn :”— 
“The flowers of fifty summers gone, 
The leaves that then were green, 
Have nothing left to look upon, 
To tell that they have been.” 


Hle usually presides at the Wesleyan 
Missionary Anniversary, and will address 


the assembly on these occasions. As a 
speaker, he is not usually fluent, and some- 
limes is even hesitant in speech. le 








never aims at display, but in spite of his 
careful avoidance of show, he will some- 
times shine forth in surpassing brillianey. 
At such times his numbers seemingly flow 
from his lips in unconscious rapidity ; his 
poetry, like a rich mine of ore, yields to | 
the hand a constant supply, and frequently 
reveals itself in protruding veins when 
you least look for it. The last oceasion 
which memory now serves of one of the 
missionary meetings above referred to, and 
at which he presided, was in the year 
1845. 


respectable, and the array of talent was 


The gathering was large and highly 
fine. I do not remember the names of all 
the speakers ; but among the number was 
that devoted and now sainted servant of 
the Church, the Rev. Abraham Farrar. 
In the course of Mr. Farrar’s remarks, he 
made some delicate allusions to the dis- 
tinguished honor conferred on the society, 
in having the person of “ the sweet psalm- 
ist of our Israel,” preside at its annual 
meetings successively, from the first to 
that but he 
by the flourishing of the almond-tree, that 


meeting ; was * admonished 
their distinguished chairman would soon 
have to bid a final adieu to their platform.” 


When the 


seat, the venerable president arese to in- 


reverend gentleman took his 
' 


troduce the next speaker, and took ocea- 
sion to acknowledge the compliment just 
allusion of his 
He “rn 


must be so, and yet I scarcely feel it 


paid, and to reply to the 


said, 


rapidly declining years. 





“No snow falls lighter than the snow 
And none lies heavier, for it never melts!” 





The following incident will show how 
the 
and his housekeeper were at 


regarded even by vicious :— 


he 
While 


church on Sabbath evening, his house was 


iS 
he 
and a quantity of valuables 

No clew could be obtained, | 


broken into, 


taken away. 


either to the stolen goods, or parties im- 


| 


Some days 
| 


plicated, for several days. 
after, a strange person left a parcel at the 


house, and on opening it was found to con- 


tain the lost articles and a note, The 
note explained that the writer, and a ecom- 
panion in guilt, broke open the house, but 
that on looking over the stolen goods, he. 


the writer, was struck with an Inscription 
| 


on a silver ink-stand, purporting to be a 


testimonial of esteem by the ladies of 
Sheffield, to James Montgomery, Ksq., 
underneath which was written a verse of 
one of the poet’s own hymns, which the 


| to lullaby his infant slumbers. 
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thief at once recognized as belonging to 
the hymn with which his own mother used 
Struck with 
remorse, he could not rest until he had 
restored the stolen property to its rightful 
owner, which, after some opposition from 
his colleague in crime, he at length effected, 
concluding his note with humble entreaties 
for forgiveness and prayers. The poet 
afterwards referred to this circumstance 
in one of his public addresses, as the most 
valuable compliment he had ever received. 

‘““T met him,” said a gentleman to me 
the other day, alluding to the poet: “I 
met him a day or two before I left Shef- 
field, in July last, and he seemed in every 
respect same cood old man ] have 
known him to be for many years. His 
chin passed in and out of the wide socket 


the 


which his loose cravat forms, just as it 
always did. Everybody loves Montgo- 
mery, and the children bless him as he 
coes.”’ 

Will you repeat the question? “ Who 
is your favorite poet?” You have my 
answer—James Montgomery ! 


For the Nati 


THE BLOOMING OF VIOLETS. 


LYONS. 


nal Magazine.) 


BY JAMES GILBORNE 


Ay! east those gloomy thoughts aside, 
The genial Spring is here ; 

She comes with all her violets 
To bless another year: 

ising at her welcome voice, 
They steal in gladness out, 

And wish’d for long, the light warm south 
Is harping all about. 


Lo 





By garden walk and rustic fence, 
Fair bush and rude gray stone, 

They laugh among the leaves and grass 
In starry clusters strewn :— 

Retiring from the gaze of men, 
They lurk, a bashful race ; 

But every breeze, that wanders by, 
teveals their hiding place, 

W hile, heedle ss of the ir own sweet worth, 
They quaff the shining dew, 

Or catch, from God’s eternal arch, 
Its deep and stainless blue. 

Go, mark thou well the scents and dies 
To them so freely given, 

And own that weak and lowly things 
Are yet most loved of Heaven. 

s weary load of care, 

ola 1 as the y, 


Then drop thi 
Be meekly 

Nor fear 
To pass unseen away: 

Learn thou with joy to stand or fall 
Where sacred duty leads, 

renown or gold, 


to live like them unseen, 





And prize, above 


Pure faith and holy deeds. 
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| get this time, and for several years, 
shop, but such as were necessarily wrought 
by time. Goods were bought, and goods 
were sold ; apprentices grew up from boy- 
hood to whiskerdom, and then quietly 
made way for others: but still over the 
door was the broad board which announced, 
in letters annually touched up and regilded, 
that Robert Godfrey, grocer, draper, and 
general dealer, was licensed to sell tea, 
tobacco, and snuff; and that he was agent 


to the Farmers’ Fire Insurance Company, | 
and still, in white linen | 


and so forth; 


there were no changes in the village | 


of undiminished admiration, and his hum- 
ble suit for the favorable regards of the 
obdurate one. But, if it were so, he made 
no progress. Perhaps he was awkward 


| and bashful; but, at all events, he showed 


no resentment, and plodded on from har- 
vest home to harvest home, hoping humbly, 
but hoping always. But enough of this; 
we must turn now to another scene. 

Fifty miles and more from our village, 


| in the sitting-room of a tradesman’s house 


apron and sleeves, the old tradesman kept | 
his post behind the counter, from year to | 
year, as blunt, and positive, and obstinate, | 


and as good tempered withal, when not 
crossed, as ever he had been. And his 
niece, kind and gentle as ever, and only a 
little changed in outward aspect, was still 
manager and housekeeper, and vice-presi- 
dent of the entire establishment, from cellar 
to attic. Only a little changed; but that 
little was significant. The bloom had left 
her cheek, and her eye had lost something 
of its quick, sparkling brightness, but none 
She was as ac- 
tively industrious as in former years, but 
her step was not so light as it had been. 


of its soft benevolence. 


Her attire was as neat and becoming as 
ever, but the few ornaments she had per- 
mitted herself to wear in her more youth- 
ful days were discarded. Her dark hair, 
which used to hang in natural and luxu- 
riant curls around her fair face, was here 
and there streaked with a light line of 
premature silver, and was kept in confine- 
ment by a matronly cap. Altogether, 
there were more than two or three touch- 
ing and prominent indications that Rebecca 
had resigned herself to the unenvied, if not 
unenviable, condition of a perpetually sin- 
gle life. Not for want of opportunities of 
changing that condition, however. It was, 
at any rate, whispered that after her cou- 
sin’s abandonment, one offer after another 
of hand and heart had been duly made, 
and as steadily but thankfully refused. It 
was even currently reported that still, for 
Rebecca’s sake, and in the hope of soften- 
ing her obduracy, the young farmer at the 
Grange kept himself disengaged, and, year 
atter year, as regularly as his harvesting 
was over, and he had time to think of his 





forlorn condition, renewed his protestations | 


in one of the principal streets of a large 
town, and at midnight, or near upon it, a 
wife sat alone, waiting the return of her 
husband from the weekly meeting of his 
“club.” How she had employed the time 
of his absence might have been guessed 
from the last new novel which lay before 
her; but the enjoyment and solace thus 
derived did not prevent the gathering 
cloud of discontent and sullenness when, at 
length, steps were heard on the pavement 
below, and a latch-key was applied, with 
an unsteady hand, to the unbarred door, 
and, following upon that, the steps were 
transferred to the passage and staircase, 
and finally, to the room in which the lady 
was watching and waiting. 

** Louisa, why did you sit up? what oc- 
casion is there for it?” The speaker was 
Robert Godfrey the younger; ten years 
had passed away since his marriage, but 
there were marks, perhaps of care, perhaps 
of dissipation, or it may be of both, on his 
countenance, which added at least five 
more years to his natural age. He threw 
himself on a chair as he spoke, and glanced 
uneasily at his wife, for he saw the lower- 
ing, overcast brow. 

“Why do you always ask me that 
question 2?” she sharply responded. ‘“ You 
may as well keep your breath for some 
other use. You go out every night to 
please yourself, and I sit up till you choose 
to come home, to please myself.” 

“T don’t go out every night, Louisa ; 
so you are wrong there. And if you sit 
up to please yourself, why ar’n’t you 
pleased? It isn’t much pleasure you 
show. Come now, my darling,” he added, 
in a softer and more conciliatory tone, 
“don’t look so dark and gloomy. I came 
away early that you might not be put 
out.” 

But the injured lady was not to be thus 


easily conciliated. Her lip curled disdain- 


fully, as she replied with ironical softness : 
“ Karly! O yes, very early, my dear. 
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There is the church clock, only striking | 


twelve; but it isn’t near midnight yet, of 


course. Why didn’t you stop till one, or 


two; it would have been a good deal 


earlier then, wouldn’t it? J think so. 
And then you would have had time, you 
know, for another glass or two of brandy 
What a sad pity you came 
away so early—so very eazly, Robert!” 
We have somewhere seen it remarked, 


and water. 


that married men will bear being argued 
with, contradicted, and even abused, better 
than being either laughed at or pshawed 
at by their wives. Robert Godtfrey was 
not above this weakness; and though it 
was nothing particularly new to him to 





make one mad,” he exclaimed, in an alter- 
ed tone, “ to see you all day long maudling 
over a parcel of novels, instead of ——” 
** Instead of going out shooting and fish- 
ing in the day, and going to the club at 
night, | suppose. I think you might have 
the decency, Robert, to hold your tongue 
about my reading, if I do read all day long, 
which you know I don’t. But ’tis just 
like you. And what is this news you have 
got to tell? Iam not going to stop to 
hear it, till “tis time to get up, I can 


a 


| tell you.” 


receive marks of contempt from Louisa, | 
| and that it wont be another week before 


he was in no humor to control his temper. 
He was not absolutely intoxicated ; but 
he had taken enough at his club to make 
him irritable ; and breaking out into loud 
and angry invectives, he declared that 
from that time forward he would take his 
wife at her word, and would stay out till 
one, two, or three o’clock if he pleased, 
or all night, if it suited him better. And 
that she might sit up till she was tired, if 
she ple ased. 

“Why don’t you tell me something 
new, Robert 2?” she asked, when he stopped 
to breathe, very little moved by his vio- 
le nee ; 
so that all the house may be woke up and 
hear? 
time out of mind. I am sick of hearing 
it; and now you are come in, if you have 
nothing else to say, I shall go to bed; if 


you are not tired, J am.” 


| there’s an execution in the house. 
| my say is soon said ;” 


‘“and why don’t you talk louder, 


You have said that, you know, | 


“ You might have heard it before if 
your tongue didn’t run so fast,” he re- 
sponded. ‘The news is, that my father 


won't help me out with a single penny, 


There, 
and Robert Godfrey 
paced the room gloomily. 

Louisa turned pale, but soon rallied. 
“ You have said that before, or something 
pretty near it; and you only say it now 
to vex and frighten me, Robert.” 

“T don’t, indeed,” he replied earnestly 
and sadly, and in a slightly more affec- 
tionate tone than he had before used; 
‘what I mean is, that unless your father 
comes forward, there is no help for us 
anywhere else. It is the only chance we 
have now of getting over this stile.” 

Mrs. Godfrey wrung her hands de- 
spairingly. 

“You know, Robert, that he isn’t able; 
and how could you go out to that horrid, 


| herrid club, with this on your mind? It 


‘Stop a few minutes,” Louisa, said her | 


husband, as she made a movement, candle- 
stick in hand, toward the door; “ you may 
as well put the light down. It is some- 
thing new you want to be told? Very 
well; I have got something new to tell 
you then, or something as good as new ; 
and he took a crumpled letter from his coat 
pocket, and threw it on the table toward 
his wife. 

* O, do n’t put your letters here,” Louisa 
exclaimed pettishly. “If it is another 


shows how little you care for me; but 
you might have some thoughts for our 
boy—poor, poor little Robert! what will 


and the unhappy wife 


Tr] 


become of him? 


; and mother wept passionately. 


“There, there, Lousia; now you need 


not take on so. We are not going to be 


” | hung, drawn, and quartered, I dare say ; 


and as to going out, what would have been 
the good of my stopping at home? But 
I sha’n’t go to the club many more times, if 
it will do you any good to know that. 


There, now do leave off fretting, love. 
| 


dunning letter, there’s nothing new in 
that. And whatever it is, you can tell me. 
| am not going to strain my eyes reading | 
ich dirty serawls by candle-light.” 
*O,no! you have cried them out over 
this precious stuff, I suppose,” said he, 
tossing aside contemptuously the book from 


the circulating library. “ It is enough to 


That can’t be of any use.” 

But whether of use or not, the wife sob- 
pt. At length, suddenly break- 
ing off, she exclaimed, “ I think it is very 


bed and wt 


| of your father, Robert ; 


unnatural and erue 


but what does he 
hear 


‘kons I have had 


’ avail . + . 
O, it will » Vv po good to t 


all he says is, that ] 
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my share, and he means to keep to his 
word—that’s about all.” 

“°T is Rebecca Kennet’s doings, that’s 
what it is,” said Louisa ; “ ’t is just like her 
—so scheming and artful, and revengeful 
too. Why don’t you act like a man, and 
go and see after your rights? <A pretty 
thing it is, I think, for you to be kept away 
from your natural home, and to have your 
father’s ear poisoned every day against 
” 





you, by a vile 

** Hold, hold, Louisa: there—least said 
will be soonest mended about that. I tell 
you, Man or no man, I am not going to 
that place. If father wants to see me he 
may come here again, only he must come 
pretty soon to find us here. And as to 
Rebecca Kennet, I say you know nothing 
about my cousin, and Ido. You have no 
right to call her scheming, and artful, and 
revengeful ; and I won’t hear her spoken 
of so. I tell you, and you know that as 
well as I do, that it was she got me the 
five hundred pounds to start with; and it 
was she, too, that persuaded my father to 
come and see us when he did; and I must 
say, Louisa, that you did n’t behave to him 
in such a way, when he did come, as to 
make him want to come again in a hurry. 
And I would venture anything, that if 
Rebecca knew we were in want of help 
now, she would n’t leave a stone unturned 
to get it for us. ‘There—I have never 
said so much to you about my cousin be- 
fore, and you can make what you like of 
it; but if I did use her badly once, poor 
girl, you know how that was; and I won't 
stand by and hear her abused.” 

If Mrs. Godfrey had not been struck 
temporarily dumb with amazement, her 
husband would not have got through this 
long harangue uninterruptedly. The si- 
lence was soon broken, however, with a 
storm of jealous wrath. Wasn't Mr. 
Godirey ashamed to say that to her face ? 
Hadn't she always thought—and now it 
was plain—that he had a stronger liking 
for his cousin than he ever had had for her, 
his own wife? Why didn’t he marry her, 
as he was going todo? Why did he make 
such pretences as he did, before they were 
inarried? It was only her money he was 
ufter—she could see that now; and what 
was become of that, she should like to 
know. Wasn't it spent at the club? and 
didn’t he go idling about, and let every- 
thing go to wreck and ruin? And now, 


4 
: ; 
here was a nice ending to it; and to crown 








all, he must be insulting her by praising 
his beautiful cousin. O, yes, she knew 
his thoughts; well, it didn’t signify; it 
would n’t last long ; he would soon be at 
liberty again; and then—O, yes, then, he 
would find his way to that dirty village 
fast enough, and her poor child would have 
a step-mother, and : 

‘* For shame, Louisa!” Robert was at 
length able to gasp out: “if you have no 
regard to my feelings, have some to com- 
mon decency. What have I done or said 
to deserve this? And, once for all, I won’t 
put up with these tantrums; it isn’t the 
first time, nor the second ; but, before long, 
I shall be desperate, and then you must 
take the consequences.” 

It was of little avail, however; the whirl- 
wind would spend its fury, and then a 
moody, sullen !ull succeeded. 

One day, a few weeks after the mid- 
night conference, of which we have ven- 
tured to give a modified abridgment, 
Rebeeca Kennet, in traveling dress, was 
seen to ascend the outside of the coach at 
her uncle’s door. It was quite an event 
in that household; and when the coach 
was out of sight, though the sun might 
shine as brightly and warmly as ever, a 
deep gloom seemed to settle upon the en- 
tire establishment, from the head of it to 
the shop-boy and servant-maid. To the 
old shopkeeper there were also other 
causes of gloom. His son had committed 





| an act of bankruptcy by a hasty flight, 


which subsequent investigation proved to 
have been taken to avoid the disgrace of 
an imminent and inevitable commercial 
failure. His wife was alike ignorant of 
his intention and destination, and it could 
only be surmised that he had left the 
country. In consequence of this, his 
creditors had entered into possession, and 
his wife was abandoned to helpless desti- 
tution. There was matter for self-re- 
proach here, to the troubled father, who 
reflected that he had in some measure been 
accessory to this misery, by refusing as- 
sistance when it had been sought; and, 
taking advantage of his softened mood, 
Rebecca, like the patient and gentle peace- 
maker she was, had obtained his reluctant 
consent to seek out the deserted wife, and 
invite her to his home, till some plan could 
be devised for her maintenance. This 
was the more necessary, since the door of 
her own father’s house was harshly closed 


against her. 
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“T never thought,” said old Godfrey, 
“that I should ever bring myself to see 
that false-hearted woman under my roof ; 
but Rebecca has more cause than I to dis- 
like her, and since she has set her mind so 
much upon it, I could n't hold out.” 

And so, after a few days’ absence, 
Rebecea returned, but notalone. It would 
be difficult to say with what feelings Louisa 
had received the visit of her injured former 
friend, in the miserable lodgings to which 
distress had driven her, and had suffered 
the persuasions of that friend to remove 
her from the scene of her later sorrows to 
But what- 
ever were her mental emotions, there were 


that of her earlier treachery. 


no signs of remorse, and she entered the 


her father-in-law, as into an 


which 


house of 
asylum to she had an undoubted 
claim, and with a show of injured in- 
nocence and condescending magnanimity, 
which argued unfavorably for the future 
comfort of Mr. Godfrey and his niece. 
The old shopkeeper pished and pshawed 
sometimes, when, after the experience of 
a few weeks, it was found that his dauchter- 
in-law was too much of a lady—in her own 
estimation—to do anything useful; that 
she preferred taking her breakfast in bed ; 
and that her chief occupation through the 
day was to recline languidly on the sofa, 
and listlessly turn over the leaves of sundry 
novels and romances, a fresh supply of 
which she ordered and received weekly 
from the nearest town which boasted of a 
And especially, when 
Robert 


—a neglected, weakly, and fretful child, 


circulating library. 
he saw that the entire care of little 


about five years old—was added to every 
other care, and ruthlessly laid on Rebecea’s 
shoulders, he broke through the silence 
which, until then, he had imposed on him- 
self. 

“T tell you what, Rebecca, this won't 
Why does n't that idle woman wash 
and brush her own child? The least she 
could do, I should think, would be to see 
after him, and keep him out of harm’s 
But instead of that, she 
complete slave of you, and never a * Thank 


do. 


reach. makes a 


you’ either, as far as I can see, for any- 


thing you do for her. I don’t like it, 
Rebecea.” 

But Rebecea had the soft answer ready 
that 


She pleaded for “ poor Louisa,’ 


—the kind of answer turns away 


wrath. 
by saying it was no wonder she had lost 


heart and spirit after the sad blow which 
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extra work. 


| when he 





had fallen upon her; that, indeed, she 
really seemed unwell, and unable to exert 
herself; but that by-and-by, with fresh air 
and quiet, she would get stronger and move 
about more, she hoped and thought; and 
that, as to herself, she did not mind a little 
Then she coaxed her uncle 
to admire little Robert, and coaxed the 
boy to sit on his grandfather’s knee, and 
found out that when he smiled he 
like some one whose name she whispered, 


was 


and whom they might never see again, 
till Mr. Godfrey was fairly overcome, and 
was even prevailed upon to put on his hat 
and take the little fellow under his pro- 
tection into the meadow, to gather a big 
handful of the staring moon-daisies, which 
were just then in full flower. 

And then, on the other hand, when the 
deserted wife gave way to idle lamentations 
over her hard lot and desolate condition, 
there was Rebecca at hand to whisper 
comfortable words of condolence and en- 
couragement, and to suggest some active 
occupation, to banish unprofitable reflec- 
tions. And though very little success at- 
tended these efforts, she went on in the 
exercise of that charity which “is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil, beareth 
all things, hopeth all things, and endureth 
all things ;” bearing with mild patience 
the frequent fits of sullen discontent, and 
humoring almost all the strange whims— 
and their name was legion—of her un- 
happy visitor. 

At length, Mrs. Godfrey was induced so 
far to rouse herself as to attempt the es- 
tablishment of a the 
neighboring cottage, which had some pre- 


village school in 


tensions to gentility, and which Rebecca 
prevailed upon her uncle to furnish for 
his daughter, though he predicted that she 
would never make a living at it, nor half 
a living either. fowever, as he must 
do something for her support, he said he 
might, in fact, as well do it one way as 
another, and he should be glad to have 
his own house to himself and his niece 
again. 

Years, more years rolled on, and other 
Old 


Robert Godfrey had been compelled to 


changes were wrought by time. 


stoop under the weight of age, and his 
eyes had become dim, and his ears hard 
his hands shook sorely 
the his 


packages of tea and sugar, and he talked 


of hearing, and 


twisted round 


string 


tremblingly of the former days being better 
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than these, and of the decay of trade, and 
the ruin of credit, though, for anything 


| monial net into the sea, and chuckled 


that could be seen, his shop was as thronged | 
| and at the date to which our story has 


and his business as flourishing as ever ; 
for there was Rebecca, now a matronly 
woman, to superintend his affairs, post his 
ledgers, look to his outgoings and in- 
comings, and to rectify his mistakes when 


he made them, which was not seldom, as | 


well as to mollify his customers when he 


offended them, which was not seldom | 
either ; for age had added the infirmities | 


of temper to the infirmities of frame, and 
the generation of old ladies in red cloaks 
having passed away, or near upon it, 
another generation had succeeded, who 
didn’t wear red cloaks, and who didn’t 
reverence the ancient shopkeeper’s gray 
hairs, and who * would have found another 
shop long ago,” they said, “if it had n’t 
been for Miss Rebecca Kennet, who was 
the cleverest and best-tempered body that 
ever did stand behind a counter, or ever 
would.” 

And there were other changes. There 
was a smart youth, for instance, in apron 
and sleeves, who called Miss Kennet aunt, 
though everybody knew that there wasn’t 

] 


hugely that he had got a Rebecca at last. 
And so he had, and a very good Rebecca, 


brought us, there were sweet sounds of 
infantile music at the once solitary Grange. 
We might speak also of Mr. Peacock, once 
cordwainer and bell-ringer, in honor of 
whom a mufiled peal had been rung years 
before, and whose debt to his neighbor 
Godfrey had never been paid, and never 
would be. But we pass by Mr. Peacock, 
and glance at Eglantine cottage—so named 
by Louisa Godfrey, because there was a 
smack of romance in the name, which she 
had picked up in some interesting novel, 
and rescued from oblivion to bloom anew 
in our village. The school had been a 
failure, as the old shopkeeper predicted, 
and the triumph his sagacity thereupon 
obtained had partly reconciled him to the 


| maintenance of his daughter-in-law, who 


“did not think she had anything to thank 


| the old man for, considering it was his 


so close a relationship as that between | 


them, and who also called the old shop- 
keeper grandfather, which was in strict 
accordance with literal fact; and whom 
both grandfather and aunt ealled Robert, 
and who was known all over the village 
as Robert the third. 
hard to recognize in him the half-spoiled, 


It would have been 


neglected, sickly child who came into the 
village ten years ago or more, with his 
mother, and who had been brought up 


ever since by our kind friend Rebecca, | 


who had nursed him when sick, and kept 
him in order when well, and sent him to 
school, and paid tor his schooling, and 
elothed him, and loved him, and won his 
affections, and so skillfully managed mat- 
ters that he beeame such a favorite with 
his grandfather that nothing would serve 
but young Robert must be taken into the 
shop when he had done going to school. 
And there were other changes. The 
young farmer at the Grange—when no 
longer very young—had made a final and 
unsuccesstul effort to win the lady of his 
love, and then, submitting to his cruel 
fute, had suddenly bethought himself that 
“there are as good fish in the sea as there 
are out of it,” 


fish, at any rate. So he cast his matri- 


or if not as good, passable 


own son who had reduced her to eat the 
bread of bitter dependence,” as she said ; 
and who likewise predicted that her hus- 
band would come home some day soon, to 
see after his rights, and her rights, and 
their son’s rights; and then they would 
know whether Rebecca Kennet was going 
to have it all her own way, to the end of 
the chapter. And there were those who 
would have made mischief of these oft- 
repeated words if it had been in their 
power, which it was not, for Rebecca 
Kennet, with all her sweetness, had a 
certain look of her own, which could stop 
the glibbest tongue and put the boldest 
tale-bearer out of countenance. 

But what had become of Robert God- 
frey ‘—of Robert, the husband of Louisa ? 
For a year or two after his flight he wrote, 
at uncertain intervals, to his deserted wife, 
bidding her be of good heart, for he would 
return some day, when fortune had smiled 
upon him, to take her to the land of his 
adoption. But then came a long interval 
of silence—a silence never more to be 
broken by him, for tidings came at last 
that his wanderings were over—he was 
dead; he had died on some prairie in the 
fur west, whither he had accompanied a 
band of adventurers, who, too much en- 
grossed by their own concerns to mourn 
long or deeply for the lonely stranger, had 
buried him, and so far forgotten him and 
his dying requests, that years passed away 


Oe 


=e tan see 
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before his last farewell, with a packet con- 
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taining a lock of his hair and a breast-pin, | 


which Rebecca well remembered, together 
with a circumstantial account of his death, 
written by one who had helped to dig his 
grave in the wilderness, reached, by a 
circuitous route, his native village. 

There were mourning and lamentations 
then. Tears there were, and there was 
sorrow too deep for tears. From that day 


| work. 


he persuaded Mrs. Godfrey that there was 
what he called a flaw in the will, and he 
could overturn it for her, if she would 
promise to marry him when it was done. 
So she gave the promise, and he set to 
Poor Robert ! 
almost out of his mind, when he found out 
what was going on; but he couldn't help 
it; only he would n’t leave his aunt, as he 


young he was 


| called Miss Rebecea, in this new trouble. 


of sad tidings, the aged shopkeeper drooped | 


and drooped; his faculties failed rapidly. 
A few months of painful imbecility, and 
then the utter decay of bodily power, 
then death. 


and 


and 
tea, 


* Robert Godfrey, grocer, draper, 
Licensed to sell 
tobacco, and snuff. Agent tothe Farmer’s 
Fire Insurance Company,” and so forth. 


general dealer. 


And then there was a trial, and great ex- 
pense attending it, no doubt; for, kind as 


' Miss Rebecea was, she would n’t give in, 


as perhaps it was thought she would, but 
went through it all quietly. So, at last, 


the will was proved to be a good will, and 


What with its new front and oak graining | 


and varnish, the village shop, in these later 
days, is brighter and smarter than ever. 
There is a good substantial air of respect- 
ability about it, moreover, which is quite 
pleasant to contemplate. And the name! 
still the same name over the door, newly 
painted and gilded too— Robert God- 
trey.” “There’s a story about that,’ 
says an aged gossip of ours, as we stand 
admiringly at her cottage door; “and if 
you ‘ll come in and sit down, I'll tell it.” 
' We like a story dearly, so we accept 
the invitation, and listen to the village tale 


which we have amplified here, and cur- | 


tailed there, and fitted together, and 
narrated. 

“ But Rebecea—good Rebecca Kennet, 
what further of her ?” 

** My story isn’t all told yet,” says our 
friend. “When old Robert died, there 
was a search for his will, of course ; and 
it was found: and, as was expected, every 
stick and straw was left to Miss Rebecca. 
The will had been made years and years, 
and had never been altered. Well, would 
you think it, before the dear creature had 
time to turn round, she had notice given 
her that Mrs. Godfrey—that was the old 
man’s daughter-in-law—meant to dispute 
the will, and get hold of the property for 
her son, thinking, perhaps, if she could do 





that, she might manage to get hold of her 
share. It was plain enough how it was: 
there was a gay sort of man who had 
lodged a good bit of time at her cottage— 
Eglantine Cottage, she called it—who had 
been brought up to the law, it seems, and 


Mrs. Godfrey lost her second husband 
along with the cause, and went clean away 
from the village. 

“And then, would it, 
soon as the Jaw-suit Miss 
Rebecca called in a lawyer, and after she 


think 


over, 


you as 


was 


| had settled a good income, for life, upon 


> | work. 


| it? 


think, more than anybody else 


though *tis much against his wishes ; 


Mrs. Godfrey, she made over all the rest 
to young Robert, because he was the richt- 
ful heir of his grandfather, only keeping 
back enough for herself to live upon as a 
single woman, in case she should get past 
And then, till master Robert was 
of age, she managed the business and kept 
house for him; and when that time came, 
she gave all up into his hands; and that’s 
how it is the name stands as it always did 
over the door.” 

* And now?” 

“Why, now, have n’t you heard about 
Mr. Robert is just going to be mar- 
ried; and a nice, open-hearted young man 
; he takes after Miss Rebecea, | 
well, he 


he 1S 
is going to be married, and Miss Rebecca 
is going to leave the old place at last, 
but 
she won’t live far off, and she says it 
is best for married people to have a clear 
house to themselves, so she is going to 
retire, as she calls it; which means, I take 
it, that she will lay herself out, more than 
ever, to do good, all sorts of ways, to 
everybody around, and never lie down in 
peace, if she thinks there’s anything left 


undone that might be done to make 
another happy :—bless her !” 


Yes, old friend, and blessed are such as 
she, with all the blessings which belong to 
the peacemakers, the meek, the poor in 
spirit, the pure in heart. The Master has 


spoken it. 





























THE ECCENTRIC 


THE ECCENTRIC DR. ABERNETHY. © 


HERE are few names around which 


more public interest, and one might | 
| 
| to the lecturer. 


say amusement, hangs, than that of the 
celebrated and eccentric Dr. Abernethy. 
Known to an almost by-gone generation 
as the plain and practical expounder of 
medical science ; a man great in the appli- 
cation, if not in the discovery, of physical 
laws ; concerning whose wit, wisdom, and 
want of common courtesy, there exists 
such a mass of floating anecdote ; it seems 
strange, in these printing times, that the 
first regular history of his life has been 
only just published, from which work the 
following particulars are extracted. 

John Abernethy was born in 1764, the 
second son of a London merchant, whose 
father and grandfather had been Presbyte- 
rian ministers. 
of edueation at Dr. Robertson’s school, in 
Wolverhampton. The discipline of this 
seminary was, like that of most schools of 
the period, harsh and severe ; and though 
young Abernethy made pretty fair progress 
under it, the boy’s natural shyness, which 
had been remarkable from infancy, was 
thereby aggravated to a nervous irritabil- 
ity, to which those who knew him best 


attributed his singular and uncourteous 
manner. Notwithstanding this impedi- 


| 


| 
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DR. ABER 
it is said that the lively portion of his au- 
dience were tittering over student jokes, 
the stupid dozing on the benches, and a 
very few seriously and anxiously attending 
Among the few, Aberne- 
thy was preeminent. It was his policy 
to get as near as possible to Dr. Hunter, 
and assist his strong memory with short- 
hand notes of the discourse. Hunter him- 
self is said to have observed : “ This young 
man will one day come to something in his 
profession. No one was ever so diligent 
for nothing.” 

Though not his early choice, Abernethy 


| seems to have thrown himself heart and 


hand into medical studies ; and when, in 
1780, he was appointed assistant surgeon 


' in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, we find 


He received the rudiments | 


him opening a class of his own, and deliv- 
ering lectures to students in the institution. 
There was no salary annexed to this ap- 
pointment, and Abernethy filled the office 


gratuitously for twenty-eight years; but 


ment, Abernethy would have selected the | 


law as his future profession ; and it was a 
saying of his, that had his father permitted 
him to bea lawyer, he should have known 
every act of parliament by heart. ‘The 
great surgeon’s memory was, indeed, ca- 
pacious ; and there is an instance on record 
of his having astonished a gentleman, who 
wrote some complimentary verses to Mrs. 
Abernethy on her birthday, by repeating 
the poem, word for word, some hours after 
he heard it first read. It is probable, how- 


| ter moods. 


| at his leisure, pay Mr. 


ever, that Abernethy’s father acted more | 
} . ~ . 
| this poor gentleman before, and advised a 
| course which it appeared that the patient 


wisely for him in apprenticing the youth 
to Sir Charles Blicke, then chief surgeon 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Here the 


o,° . | 
opportunities enjoyed by modern students | 


were not granted to him. 
lectures on either surgery or anatomy de- 
livered in the hospital at this period ; but 
he made up for this deficiency by attending 
the lectures of Sir William Blizard, at the 
London Hospital, and those of the celebra- 
ted Dr. Hunter, at the College of Surgeons. 
While that great man was announcing his 
own researches and discoveries in science, 


There were no | 


as his practice extended, his fame inereas- 
ed. In 1813 he was appointed surgeon to 
Christ’s Hospital, and in the following year 
professor of anatomy and surgery to the 
College of Surgeons. It was at Christ's 
Hospital that his notable controversy with 
Mr. Lawrence, on the subject of vital force, 
occurred ; but however interesting to stu- 
dents, it only affords to the thoughtful 
mind another proof that men’s unruly 
tempers often go with them, even to the 
heights of science. 

Of Abernethy’s unpolished peculiarities 
there are many instances in print ; but we 
prefer some that show the man in his bet- 
“He was just stepping into 
his carriage to go and see the Duke of 
——, to whom he had been sent for in a 
hurry, when a gentleman stopped him, to 
say that he should be very glad if he could, 
another visit 
Abernethy had seen 





at Somers Town. 


had not resolution to follow. ‘ Why,’ said 
Abernethy, ‘I can’t go now; I am going 
in haste to see the Duke of "Then, 





| pausing a moment, before he stepped into 


the carriage, he looked up to the coachman 
and said, quietly, ‘Somers Town.’ This 
is very characteristic ; the fidgety irrita- 
bility of his first impression at interfer- 
ence, and the beneficence of his second 
thought.” 

On another occasion, a friend mentioned 








d44 


to him the ease of a literary gentleman, in 


very embarrassed circumstances, who had 
been long suffering under a painful disease, 
and wished for his advice, but could not 
“ Where 
The place 
was mentioned—full distant. 
Abernethy immediately rung the bell, sum- 
moned his carriage, and never showed so 


afford the famous surgeon’s fee. 
’ said Abernethy. 
two 


does he live 2?” 
miles 


much politeness to his most wealthy and 
distinguished patient as he exhibited when 
gratuitously visiting that afflicted man of 
letters. 

He had a great objection to amputation 
when it could be avoided. He used to say 
that any sort of a limb was better than 
none ; and regarding his success, in the 
application of this principle, the following 
amusing anecdote of hospital practice is 
given us. “It first 
through the wards, after a visit to Bath, 


was on his going 
that, passing up between the rows of beds, 
with an immense crowd of pupils after him 
—myself among the rest—the apparition 
of a poor Irishman, with the scantiest 
shirt | ever saw, jumping out of bed, and 
literally throwing himself on his knees, 
at Abernethy’s feet, itself. 
For some moments everybody was bewil- 


presented 


dered ; but the poor fellow, with all his 
country’s eloquence, poured out such a 


torrent of thanks, prayers, and blessings, | 


and made such pantomimie displays of his 
leg, that we were not long left in doubt.” 
The man had come into the hospital about 
three months before, with a diseased ankle, 
and it had been at once condemned to am- 
putation. Something, however, induced 
Abernethy to try what rest and constitu- 
tional treatment would do for it, and with 
With some difficulty 


the patient was got into bed; and Aberne- 


the happiest result. 


thy took the opportunity of giving us a 
clinical lecture about diseases, and their 
constitutional treatment. Every word he 
uttered Pat confirmed. ‘Thrue, yer hon- 
our; you’re the great doctor, intirely !’ 
while, at the slizhtest allusion to his case, 
off went the bedclothes, and up went the 
leg, as if he were taking aim at the ceiling. 
‘ That’s it,and a better leg it is than ever 
was owned by the crayther that wanted to 
cut it off.’ 
nethy’s manner in the midst of the laugh- 


] was much struck with Aber- 


ter ; stooping down to the patient, he said 
with earnestness, ‘I am glad your leg is 


doing well; but never kneel exce pt to your 


Maker.’” 
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Even this trait of religious feeling, small 
though it be, is gratifying to meet with in 
a life wherein it appeared but too seldom. 
Abernethy’s inclination to simplify matters 
rendered him a most efficient teacher. He 
never used a technical term when a popu- 
lar one could be employed; and made no 
parade of learning in his lectures, but 
showed an intense desire to tell his stu- 
dents all they did not know. In common 
with men who have attained excellence 
themselves, he was a great admirer and 
encourager of it in others. One of his 
most attentive students was a Mr. Davis, 
who settled at Andover, and obtained con- 
siderable practice. One of his patients 
met with a severe accident, which caused 
The 
young surgeon did the best he could, and 
then said : ** Now, when you have got well, 
and have, as you most likely will, a stiff 
joint, your friends will tell you, ‘ Ah, you 
had a country doctor ;’ so, sir, I would 


a compound dislocation of the ankle. 


advise you to send for a London surgeon, 
to confirm or correct what I have done.” 
The patient consented, and sent to London 
for Abernethy, who reached the spot about 
two in the morning. He looked at the 
limb, and heard what had been done. “I 
have come a long way, then, to do nothing,” 
was his characteristic observation. “ Yop 
are in very good hands, and may have a 
stiff joint, but that’s better than a wooden 
leg.” And Abernethy departed. 
time after, a gentleman, also under Davis’s 


Some 


care, wished to consult him in preference 
to. the country surgeon; but his answer 
was: “I told him all I 
gery, and I’m sure Davis has not forgotten 
“i.” 

Abernethy’s punctuality in the discharge 
of his duties might be an example to men 
On his wedding 


knew about sur- 


of inferior attainments. 
day he delivered the accustomed lecture ; 
and, when full of honors, at the head of his 
profession, and the father of a grown-up 
family, an acquaintance, who compliment- 
ed him on his better than ordinary attire, 
as he came to the hospital, received for 
answer, that one of the girls was married 
that But the 
fame, usefulness, and eccentricity, closed 
at last. ‘“ And he died,’ concludes the 
story of all men in this 
Abernethy left (we know not with what 
herit- 


morning. long career of 


world, which 
preparation for a more enduring 
age) in the year 1831, at the age of sixty- 


seven. 
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STORIES OF THE HUGUENOTS. 

~ HAVE always been interested in the 
| conversation of any one who could tell 
me anything about the Huguenots; and, 
little by little, I have picked up many 
fragments of information respecting them. 
I will just recur to the well-known fact 
that, five years after Henry the Fourth’s 
formal abjuration of the Protestant faith, 
in 1593, he secured to the French Pro- 
testants their religious liberty by the Edict 
of Nantes. His unworthy son, however, 
Louis the Thirteenth, refused them the 
privileges which had been granted to them 
by this act; and, when reminded of the 
claims they had, if the promises of Henry 
the Third and Henry the Fourth were to 
be regarded, he answered that “ the first- 
named monarch feared them, and the lat- 
ter loved them; but he neither feared nor 
loved them.” The extermination of the 
Huguenots was a favorite project with 
Cardinal Richelieu, and it was at his insti- 
gation that the séeond siege of Rochelle 
was undertaken—known even to the most 
careless student of history for the horrors 
of famine which the besieged endured. 
Miserably disappointed as they were at the 
failure of the looked-for assistance from 
England, the mayor of the town, Guiton, 
rejected the conditions of peace which 
Cardinal Richelieu offered; namely, that 
they would raze their fortifications to the 
ground, and suffer the Catholics to enter. 
But there was a traitorous faction in the 
town; and, on Guiton’s rejection of the 
terms, this fuction collected in one night a 
crowd of women and children and aged 
persons, and drove them beyond the lines ; 
they were useless, and yet they ate food. 
Driven out from the beloved city, totter- 
ing, faint, and weary, they were fired at 
by the enemy; and the survivors came 
pleading back to the walls of Rochelle, 
pleading tor a quiet shelter to die in, even 
if their death were caused by hunger. 
When two-thirds of the inhabitants had 
perished; when the survivors were insuffi- 
cient to bury their dead; when ghastly 
corpses out-numbered the living—misera- 
ble, glorious Rochelle, stronghold of the 
Huguenots, opened its gates to receive the 
Roman Catholie Cardinal, who celebrated 
mass in the church of St. Marguerite, 
once the beloved sanctuary of Protestant 
worship. As we cling to the memory of 
the dead, so did the Huguenots remember 
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Rochelle. Years—long years of suffering 
—gone by, a village sprang up, not twenty 
miles from New-York, and the name of 
that village was New-Rochelle ; and the 
old men told with tears of the sufferings 
their parents had undergone when they 
were little children, far away across the 
sea, in the * pleasant” land of France. 

Richelieu was otherwise occupied after 
the second siege of Rochelle, and had to 
put his schemes for the extermination of 
the Huguenots on one side. So they lived 
in a kind of trembling uncertain peace 
during the remainder of the reign of Louis 
the Thirteenth. But they strove to avert 
persecution by untiring submission. — It 
was not until 1683, that the Huguenots 
of the South of France resolved to pro- 
fess their religion, and refuse any longer 
to be registered among those of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith; to be martyrs, rather 
ihan apostates or hypocrites. On an ap- 
pointed Sabbath, the old deserted Hugue- 
not churches were reopened; nay, those 
in ruins, of which but a few stones re- 
mained to tell the tale of having once been 
holy ground, were peopled with attentive 
hearers, listening to the word of God as 
preached by reformed ministers. Langv- 
edoc, Cevennes, Dauphiny, seemed alive 
with Huguenots—even as the Highlands 
were, at the chieftain’s call, alive with 
armed men, whose tartans had been hid- 
den but a moment before in the harmonious 
and blending colors of the heather. 

Dragonnades took place, and cruelties 
were perpetrated, which it is as well, for 
ihe honor of human nature, should be for- 
gotten. ‘Twenty-four thousand conver- 
sions were announced to Le Grand Louis, 
who fully believed in them. ‘The more 
far-seeing Madame de Maintenon hinted 
at her doubts in the famous speech, ‘ even 
if the fathers are hypocrites, the children 
will be Catholies.” 

And then eame the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. A multitude of weak 
reasons were alleged, as is generally the 
case where there is not one that is really 
good, or presentable; such as that the 
edict was never meant to be perpetual ; 
that (by the blessing of Heaven and the 
dragonnades) the Huguenots had returned 
to the true faith, therefore the edict was 
useless—a mere matter of form, &c., &e. 

As a **mere matter of form,” some pen- 
alties were decreed against the professors 
of the extinct heresy. Every Huguenot 
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place of worship was to be destroyed ; 


every minister who refused to conform 
was to be sent to the Hopitaux des For- 


If he 


his zeal, he was to 


cats at Marseilles and at Valence. 
had 
be considered 
slavery for life in such of the West Indian 
French. The 


children of Huguenot parents were to be 


been noted for 


* obstinate,” and sent to 


islands as belonged to the 


taken from them by force, and educated 
by the Roman Catholic monks or nuns. 

And now come in some of the traditions 
which I have heard and collected. 

A friend 
some of the Huguenots who sueceeded in 
Ingland, has told me the 
following particulars of her great-great- 
This lady’s father 


of mine, a descendant from 


emigrating to 


grandmother's escape. 


Norman farmer, or rather small 


was a 
landed proprietor. ILlis name was Le- 
febvre. He had two sons, grown men, 


stout and true ; able to protect themselves, 


and choose their own line of conduct. 
But he had also one little daughter, Mag- 
dalen, the child of his old 
ke eping if alive and 
His small 


estate was far away from any large town, 


age, and the 
darling of his house ; 
glad with her innocent prattle. 


with its corn-fields and orehards surround- 


ing the old ancestral house. There was 


plenty always in it; and though the wife 

was an invalid, there was always a sober 

cheerfulness present, to give a charm to 
abundance. 

The 


tirely on the produce of the estate, and had 


the 


fumily Lefebvre lived almost en- 


for much communication with 


their nearest neighbors, 


little need 
with whom, how- 
ever, as kindly, well-meaning people, the y 
were on good terms, although they differed 


in their religion. In those days coffee 


was searcely known, even in large cities ; 
honey supplied the and 


for the potage, the 


plac of 


sugar , 


hbowlli, the vegetables, 


the salad, the fruit, the garden. farm and 
orchard of the Leftebvres was all-sufficient. 
The woolen cloth was spun by the men 
of the house on winter’s evenings, stand- 


ing by the great wheel, and carefully and 


slowly turning it nness of 
The ce of the 
j 


linen, gathering, and drying, and 


te secure evi 


thread. women took char 
beating 
the bad-smelling hemp, the 
that 
the delicate 


thread 


uelie st crop 


rrew about the farm; and, reserving 
blue-flowered flax for the fine 
for 


for as soon 


needed the daughter's trous- 


seau; as a woman child was 


born, the mother, lying too faint to work, 
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smiled as she planned the web of dainty 
linen, which was to be woven at Rouen 
out of the flaxen thread of gossamer fine- 
ness, to be spun by no hand, as you may 
And the 
farm-maidens took pride in the store of 
sheets and table napery which they were 


guess, but that mother’s own. 


to have a share in preparing for the fu- 
ture wedding of the little baby, sleeping 
serene in her warm cot, by her mother’s 


side. Such being the self-sufficient hab- 
its of the Norman farmers, it was no 


wonder that in the eventful year of 1685 


Lefebvre remained ignorant for many 
days of that Revocation which was stir- 
ring the whole souls of his coreligion- 
ists. But there was to be a eattle fair at 
he needed a barren cow 
salt the 


Accordingly, the large-boned 


Avranches, and 


to fatten up and for winter's 
provision. 
Norman horse was accoutred, summer as 
it was, with all its paraphernalia of high- 
peaked wooden saddle, blue sheepskin, 
scarlet worsted fringe and tassels; and 
the farmer Lefebvre, slightly stiff in his 
limbs, after sixty winters, got on from the 
horse block by the stable wall, his little 
Magdalen 


her hand as he rode away. 


nodding and kissing 
When he ar- 


rived at the fair, in the great place before 


daughter 


the cathedral in Avranches, he was struck 
with the absence of many of those who were 
united to him by the bond of their common 
persecuted religion ; and on the faces of 
the Huguenot farmers who were there was 
an expression of gloom and sadness. In 
answer to his inquiries, he learned for the 
first time, of the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. 
fice anything—would be proud of martyr- 


He and his sons would saeri- 


dom if need were—but the clause which 
cut him to the heart, was that which 
threatened that his pretty, innocent, sweet 


Magdalen might be taken from him and 
consigned to the teachings of a convent. 
A convent, to the Huguenots’ excited pre- 
judices, implied a place of dissolute mo- 
rals, as well as of idolatrous doctrine. 
Poor Farmer Lefebvre thought no more 
the life 
and death—nay, the salvation or damna- 


of the cow he went to purchase ; 
tion—of his darling, seemed to him to de- 
pend on the speed with which he could 
reach his home, and take measures for her 
safety. What these were to be he could not 
tell in this moment of bewildered terror ; 
for, even while he watched the stable-boy 
at the inn, arranging his horse’s gear with- 














: 2 : | 
out daring to help him—for fear his early 


and undue haste micht excite 
in the malignant faces he saw 
about him—even while he trem- 
impatience, his daughter might 
away out of his sight, for ever 
and ever. He mounted and spurred the 
old horse : but the road was hilly, and the 
steed had not had his accustomed rest ; 


departure 
suspicion 
gathering 
bled with 
be carried 


and was poorly fed, according to the habit 
of the country; and, at last, he almost 
stood still at the foot of every piece of 
rising ground. Farmer Lefebvre 
mounted, and ran by the horse’s side up 
every hill, pulling him along, and encour- 


aging his flagging speed by every con- 


dis- 


ceivable noise, meant to be cheerful, though 
the tears were fast running down the old 
He was almost sick with 
he saw 


man’s cheeks. 
the revulsion of his fears, when 
Magdalen sitting out in the sun, playing 
with the “ fromages ” of the mallow-plant, 
which are such a delight to Norman chil- 
He got off his horse, which found 
its accustomed way He 
kissed Macdalen over and over again, the 
tears coming down his cheeks like rain; 
in to tell his wife—his 


dren. 
into the stable. 


and then he went 
poor invalid wife. 
more tranquilly than he had done. 
illness had deadened the joys and fears 
of this world to her. She could 
think and suggest, ** That night a fishing- 
smack was to sail from Granville to the 
Some of the people, 


even 


Channel Islands. 
who had called at the farm, on their way 
to Avranches, had told her of 
they were making, in sending over apples 
and pears to Jersey, where the orchard 
crops had failed. ‘The captain was a friend 
of one of her absent sons; for his sake—” 

“ But we from hAer—trom 
Magdalen, the apple of our eyes. And 
she—she has never left her home before, 


must part 


never been away from us—who will take 
Marie, I say. who is to take 
And the old 

Then his 


eare of her? 
care of the precious child ?” 
man was choked with his sobs. 
wife made answer, and said :— 

“God will take care of our precious 
child, and keep her safe from harm, till 
we two—or you at least, dear husband, 
ean leave this accursed land. 
cannot follow will be 
heaven; whereas, if she stays here to be 
taken to the terrible eonvent, hell will be 
her portion, and we shall never see her 


her, she safe for 


again—never!” 
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So they were stilled by their faith into 
sufficient composure to plan for the little 
girl. The old horse was again to be har- 
nessed and put into the cart; and if any 
spying Romanist looked into the cart, what 
would they see but straw, and a new mat- 
tress rolled up, and peeping out of a sack- 
cloth covering. The mother blessed her 
child, with a full conviction that she should 
The father went 

On the way the 


never see her again. 

with her to Granville. 
only relief he had was caring for her com- 
fort in her strange imprisonment. He 
stroked her cheeks and smoothed her hair 
with his labor-hardened fingers, and coaxed 
her to eat the food her mother had pre- 
pared. Inthe evening her feet were cold ; 
he took off his warm flannel jacket to 
wrap them in. Whether it was that chill 
coming on the heat of the excited day, or 
whether the fatigue and grief broke down 


The 


the old man utterly, no one can say. 


| child Magdalen was safely extricated from 


She received the news | 
Long | 


her hiding-place at the quay at Granville, 
and the fishing- 
smack, with her great chest of clothes, 
and half-collected trousseau; the captain 
took her safe to Jersey, and willing friends 
received her eventually in London. But 
the father—moaning to himself, “If I am 
bereaved of my children I am bereaved,” 
saying that pitiful sentence over and over 
again, as if the repetition could charm 


smuggled on board of 


away the deep sense of woe—went home, 


| and took to his bed, and died ; nor did the 


ventures | 


Or, if we | 


mother remain long after him. 
One of these Lefebvre the 
grandfather of the Duke of Dantzic, one 


sons was 


| of Napoleon’s marshals. The little daugh- 


ter’s descendants, though not very numer- 
ous, are scattered over England ; and one 
of them, as I have said, is the lady who 
told me this, and many other particulars 
relating to the exiled Huguenots. 

At first the rigorous decrees of the Re- 
vocation were principally enforced against 
the ministers of religion. They were all 
required to leave Paris at forty-eight hours’ 
notice, under severe penalties for disobe- 
dience. Some of the most distinguished 
among them were ignominiously forced to 
leave the country; but the expulsion of 
these ministers was followed by the emi- 
gration of the more faithful among their 
In Languedoc this was especially 


people. 
whole congregations followed 


the case: 


their pastors ; and France was being rap- 


idly drained of the more thoughtful and 
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intelligent of the Huguenots, (who, as a 
people, had distinguished themselves in 
the 
pro- 


manufacture and commerce,) when 


*s minister took the alarm, and 


hibited emigration, under pain of imprison- 





lite; imprisonment for life, in- 
cluding abandonment to the tender mercies 
Ifere again I may relate 
me by my A 
attempted to escape 


of the prie Sts. 


told 


Wliie 


an anecdote friend 


husband 
separately from some town in Brittany 


and 


the wife sueceeded, and reached England, 
where she anxiously awaited her husband. 
The husband was arrested in the attempt, 
The 


him ; 


and imprisoned. priest alone was 


allowed to visit and, after vainly 
using argument to endeavour to persuade 


nounce his obnoxious religion, 


him i 


the priest, with cruel zeal, had recourse 


to physical torture. There was a room 


in the prison with an iron floor, and no 
seat, nor means of support or rest; into 
this room the poor Huguenot was intro- 
duced. The iron flooring was gradually 
heated: (one remembers the gouty gen- 
tleman whose cure was effected by a sim- 
i! et 1 * Sandford and Merion ;” 
b there the heat was not carried up to 
torture, as it was in the Huguenot’s case :) 
still the brave man was faithful. The 
p Ss S repe ited ill 1 vain Lhe 
flesh on the soles of his feet was burned 
oth, and he wus a ¢ pp! for life ; but, 
( pI Ol 1, de or allve i Hugue 
not he remained And by and by they 
orTew we 4 their useless cruelty, and 
the poor man Ww is allowed to hobble about 
on crutches. llow it was that he obtain- 
( s erty at last, my intormant could 
1 \ Iie only knew that, after vears 
ol | t ture, a poor gray 
( pple M seen W idering about the 
s f Lond making vain inquiries 
{ vil s broken English, as little 
understood by most as the Moorish maid- 
( 3 4 { (; t, Gilbert.” Some 
ol t directed him to ofl house¢ 
I si juare, kept by an emigrant 
\ 1 jy he art, even tien na- 
t ot king good coilee It was 
th of the H en many of 
\ \ this time had turned their intel- 
] e to good aecount in England 

io this coftfee-house the poor ci ppl 
| | himself; but no one knew of his wif 
she micht be alive . or she might be dead - 
i med as if her name had vanished from 
t irth In the corner sat 1 pedier list 
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ening to everything, but saying nothing. 
He had come to London to lay in a stock 
Now the three 
harbors of the French emigrants were Nor- 


of wares for his rounds. 
wich, where they established the manu- 
facture of Norwich crape ; Spitalfields in 
London, where they embarked in the silk 
trade ; and Canterbury, where a colony of 
them carried on one or two delicate employ- 
ments, such as jewelry, wax-bleaching, 
&c. The pedler took Canterbury in his 
way, and sought among the French resi- 
dents for a woman who might correspond 
tothe missing wife. She was there, earn- 
ing her livelihood as a milliner, and believ- 
ing her husband to be either a galley-slave, 


or dead long since in some of the terrible 


But, on bear 






g the pedler’s tale, 
| 


off at onee to London, and 


prisons. 
she set found 
her poor crippled husband, who lived many 
years afterward in Canterbury, supported 
by his wife’s exertions. 

Another Huguenot couple determined 
to emigrate. They could disguise them- 
If they were 


town in 


selves; but their baby seen 


passing through the gates of thi 
which they lived with a child, they would 
instantly be arrested, suspected Huguenots 
as they were. ‘Their expedient was to 
wrap the baby into a formless bundle; to 
one end of which was attached a string; 


and then, taking advantage of the deep 


gutter which runs in the centre of so many 
old str 
the baby in this hollow, close to one of 


he gates, after 


French towns, the \ placed 


eets in 


crt nd’ arme 
They 


sick 





dusk. 


came out to open the gate to them. 


1} 


1 
were suddeniy summoned to sce a 


said; they were known to 


relation, they 


have an infant child, which no Huguenot 


mother would willingly leave behind to be 
brought up by Pa 


i 
that 


pists. So the sentinel 


concluded 


they were not going to 


emigrate, at least this time and locking 


thre great town gates be hind them. he re- 


entered his little gmuard-room., “* Now, 
, , ' 

quick! quick! the string under the gate 

Cateh it with your hook stick There in 


There! 


is safe; it has notcried! Pray God 


the shadow. 
baby 
the sleeping-draught be not too strong 
It was not too strong: father, mother, and 
Kngland, and 
} 
i 


babe eseaped to their de- 


| 
scendants may be reac 
Holland, and the | rotestan 
states of Germany were the plac s of rei 
the Norman 


From th 


ng this very 





lingland, 


uge tor and Breton 


ants. south of France eseape 




















was more difficult. Algerine pirates in- 
fested the Mediterranean, and the smal! 
vessels in which many of the Huguenots 
embarked from the southern ports were 
There Huguenot 
slaves in Algiers and Tripoli for years 
after the Revocation of the Edict 
Nantes. Most Catholic Spain caught some 
of the fugitives, who were welcomed by 


an easy prey. were 


the Spanish Inquisition with a different 
kind of greeting from that which the wise, 
far-seeing William the Third of England 
bestowed on such of them as sought Eng- 
We will 
return to the condition of the English Hu- 


lish shelter after his accession. 


guenots presently. First, let us follow the 
fortunes of those French Protestants who 
sent a leiter to the State of Massachusetts 
(among whose historical papers it is still 
extant) giving an account of the persecu- 
tions to which they were exposed, and the 
distress th ‘vy were undergoing, stating the 
wish of many of them to emigrate 
America, and asking how far they might 


have privileges allowed them for follow- 


| over. 


to | 


ing out their pursuit of agriculture. What 
answer was returned may be guessed from 
the fact that a tract of land comprising | 
about eleven thousand aeres at Oxford, 


near the present town of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, was granted to thirty Hugue- 
nots, who were invited to come over and 


settle there. The invitation came like a 
sudden summons to a land of hope across 
Atlantic. 


these might excite suspicion ; 


the ‘There was no time for pre- 


puratlons 5 


they left the “pot boiling on the fire,” 
1 


i€- 


(to use the expression of one of their « 
seendants,) and carried no clothes with 
The New 


them but what they wore. 
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deadly enemy, the French built a fort, 
traces of which yet remain. But on the 
murder of the Johnson family, the French 
dared no longer remain on the bloody spot : 
although more than ten acres of ground 
were in garden cultivation around the fort : 
and long afterwards those who told in 
hushed, awe-struck voices of the Johnson 
murder, could point to the rose-bushes, 
he apple and pear trees yet standing in 
the Frenchmen’s deserted gardens. Mrs. 
Johnson was a sister of Andrew Sigour- 
ney, one of the first Huguenots who came 
He saved his sister's life by drag- 
sing her by main foree through a back 
door, the Indians her 
children, and shot down her 
To preserve her life 


while massacred 
husband at 
his own threshold. 
was but a cruel kindness. 

Gabriel Bernon lived to a patriarchal 
age, in spite of his early sufferings in 
Franee and the wild Indian eries of re- 
venge around his home in Massachusetts. 
Ife died rich and prosperous. He had 
kissed Queen Anne’s hand, and become 
intimate with some of the English nobi- 
lity, such as Lord Archdale, the Quaker 
Governor of Carolina, who had lands and 
The 


descendants of the Huguenot refugees re- 


covernments in the American States. 


paid in part their debt of gratitude to Mas- 
sachusetts in various ways during the Wa 


| of Independence ; one, Gabriel Manigault, 


| by advancing a large loan to further the 


objects of it. 


Iinglanders had too lately escaped from 


religious persecution themselves, not to 
welcome, and shelter, and clothe these poor 
fugees when they once arrived at Boston. 


re 
The little French colony at Oxford was 
called a plantation; and Gabriel Bernon, 
. descendant of a knightly name in Frois- 
sart, a Protestant merchant in 
was appointed undertaker for this settle- 
ment. They sent for a French Protestant 
minister, and assigned to him a salary of 
forty pounds a year. They bent them- 
elves assiduously to the task of cultiva- 


ting the half-cleared land, on the borders 


of which lay the dark forest, among which 


the Indians prowled and lurked, ready to | 


spring uj the unguarded households. 


To protect themselves from this creeping 


on 


Rochelle, | 


Indeed, three of the nine 
presidents of the old Congress, which con- 
ducted the United States through the 
Revolutionary War, were descendants of 
the French Protestant refugees. General 
Francis Marion, who foucht bravely under 
Washington, was of Huguenot descent. 
In fact, both in England and Franee, the 
H{uguenot refugees showed themselves 
temperate, industrious, thoughtful, and in- 
telligent people, full of good principle and 
strength of character. But all this is im- 
plied in the one circumstance that they 
suffered and emigrated to secure the rights 
of conscience. 

In the State of New-York they fondly 
ealled their plantation or settlement by 
the name of the precious city which had 
been their stronghold, and where they 
had suffered somuch. New-Rochelle was 
built on the shore of Long Island Sound, 
On 
the Saturday afternoons, the inhabitants 
of New-Rochelle harnessed their horses to 


twenty-three miles from New-York. 
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their carts. to convey the women and little 
ones; and the prime of life 
walked all the New-York, 
camping out in their carts in the environs 
through the night, till the bell 


men in the 


distance to 


of the city, 
summoned them on Sunday morning to 
service, in the old Church du Saint Esprit. 
In the same way they returned on Sunday 
a } y 7 
evening. The old longing for home re- 


corded in Allan Cunningham’s ballad— 


“ It’s hame, and it’s hame, hame fain would I be ; 


: 9 
O, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree . 


clung to the breasts, and caused singular 
melancholy in some of them. ‘There was 
one old man who went every day down to 
the sea-shore, to look and gaze his fill to- 
ward the beautiful cruel land where most 
With his face 


to the east—his eves strained, as if by 


of his life had been passed. 


foree of longing looks he eould see the 


far-distant France—he said his morning 
prayers, and sang one of Clement Marot’s 
hymns. ‘There had been an edition of the 
Psalms of David put into French rhyme, 
(** Psaumes de David, mis en Rime fran- 
coise, par Clément Marot et Théodore de 
Beze,”) published in as small a form as 
possible, in order that the book might be 
concealed in their bosoms, if the Hucue- 
nots were surprised in their worship while 
they lived in France. 

Nor 
the only 
the United 


they 


Ne WwW Rochelle 


Huguenots in 


were Oxtord and 
settlements of the 
States. Farther south again 


were weleomed, and found resting- 


places in Virginia and South Carolina. 
PARABLES. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER 


rHE CROCODILE. 
N ancient left 


their homes, and journeyed to the land 


times a crowd of men 


through which the Nile flows. They were 


delighted with the fine river, and its 


retreshing water; and built houses on its 
But it 


enormous reptile, called 


banks. was not long before the 


the crocodile, 
‘ame up from the water, and devoured men 
and The 
men then prayed to their god, Osiris, and 


entreated him with a loud voice 


anunals with its fearful jaws 


to deliver 


But the god, 


them from the monster. 
Osiris, sent their wise priests with this 
‘Is it not enough for the Deity to 
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who appeals to him for help, without put- 
ting out his own strength, prays in vain.” 

They then took swords and clubs in 
their hands, and attacked the monster in 
its dwelling in the reeds; they built up 
banks and bulwarks, and performed tasks 
in one day which they would before have 
And thus they first 
found out that they possessed that strength 


thought impossible. 


by which the y afterward erected the im- 
mense pyramids and obelisks, and also 
invented many an art and implement, 
which were, till then, entirely unknown. 

For a man’s struggles with difficulty and 
opposition call out and inerease his slum- 
bering powers. 

The dwellers on the Nile, however, had 
not yet means enough completely to 
conquer the mailed monster in his watery 
bed. 
a short time, and with this they were con- 
tent. 

Their zeal then 


And as the reptile grew and increased, its 


They could only keep him back for 


eradually declined. 
fierceness became the greater the longer 


it continued. The foolish and cowardly 


people then determined to worship the 
Fat offerings were 
the 


stronger, while the people sank into igno- 


crocodile as a de ity. 


brought to him, and monster grew 


rance and cowardice. 
At last 


broke, and vengeance reached the tyrants. 


the bow was overstrained, and 
Osiris took the helpless under his protee- 
tion, and encouraged them by the mouth 
of the wise priest to renew the struggle. 
The bank soon rang with the shouts of the 
and the stream was reddened 


by the blood of the slain. 


combatants ; 
Sut the exer- 
tions of the people began to weary them, 
and the priest and distressed people en- 
treated help of Osiris, who now heard their 
prayer. A small animal, called Fezen- 
dah,* appeared on the banks of the river 


Nile. 


is sending you help here.” 


** Look,” eried the priest, ‘* Osiris 
* What? you 
are mocking us,” cried all the people at 
once. 

Then the priest replied: ‘* Wait for the 
issue, and trust to the higher power. In 


its hand 


the smallest means are enough to 
remove the greatest calamities.” 

The number of the monsters soon visibly 
The looked 


amazement at the little animal, as it went 


decreased. people with 


called tl Ichneumon, or Pha- 
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about, searching, with quiet diligence, for 
the eggs and young of the crocodile. 
** Look,” said the wise priest: “if you 


want to put an end to an evil, attack it in 


the germ and in the root. Very small 
means will then accomplish what after- 


ward an army will be unable to perform.” 
SIN. 

On a fine autumn day, Richard was keep- 
ing his twelfth birthday. He was the 
son of kind and pious parents, who had 
given him a large number of presents of 
different kinds, and had allowed him to-day 
to invite a party of friends. 

They were playing together in the gar- 
den, in which Richard had a small garden 
of his own, with flowers and fruit-trees in 
it. On the garden wall there were grow- 
ing some young peach-trees, which were 
bearing fruit for the first time. The fruit 
Was just beginning to riper; and the red 
cheeks were showing through the delicate 
bloom which covered them. ‘They looked 
so beautiful that the boys began to long 
for them. 

But Richard said, ‘* My father has told 
me not to touch these peaches ; for it 
the first fruit which the trees have borne. 
I have all sorts of fruitin my garden. Let 
us all go away, or we might be tempted to 


is 


pick them.” 

Then the boys said, ** Why should we not 
taste them? ‘To-day you are king of the 
Besides, is not 


You are a 


carden, and no one else. 
this your twelfth birthday ? 
year older to-day. 
to be a child in leading-strings, do you? 
Only come into our garden! No one tells 
us not to pick things there.” 

But Richard said, ** No, come with me. 
Father has told me not to touch them.” 

Then the boys answered, ** But your 
father will not see you ; and how is he to 
find it out 2 
you know nothing about it.” 

* Fie!” replied Richard, “ that would be 
a lie, and my cheeks would turn red and 


If he asks you, you can say 


soon betray me.” 

Then the oldest said, “ Riehard is right. 
Just listen; I know another way. Look 
here, Richard ; let us pick them; then you 
Richard and 


So they broke 


ean say you did not do it.” 
the others agreed to this. 
off the fruit and shared it. 
As soon as it was getting dusk the boys 
But Richard was afraid to 


went home. 


meet his father; and, whenever he heard 
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the house door opened, he was frightened, 
and began to tremble. 

At last his father and 
Richard heard his footsteps, he ran, as 
quickly as he could, to the other side of the 
garden, where his own little garden was. 
But his father went and saw how the young 
trees had been stripped, and called, “ Rich- 
ard, Richard! where are you?” When 
the lad heard his own name, he trembled 


came, when 


still more from fear. 

And his father came to him and said, 
‘Ts this the way you keep your birthday ? 
and are these the thanks I receive, that 
you rob my trees ” 

But Richard replied, “ I have not touch- 
ed the trees, father. Perhaps one of the 
boys did it.” 

Then his father took him into the house, 
and placed him in front of him in the light, 
and said, ** Do you still want to deceive 
your father?” And the boy turned pale, 
and trembled, and, with tears, confessed 
the whole. But his father said, ** From 
this time you are never to go into the gar- 
den again.” 

With this his father left him. But 
Richard could not sleep all night; he felt 


miserable as he was lying in the dark ; he 


You don’t mean always | 


could hear his heart beat ; and whenever 
he was falling asleep he was frightened by 
dreams. This was the worst night of his 
life. 

The next day he looked 
wretched, and his mother began to grieve 
for the boy. So she said to his father, 
‘“* Look how Richard is taking it to heart, 
The locking 


pale and 


and how low-spirited he is. 
up of the garden is a sign to him that his 
father’s heart is locked against him too.” 

And the father said, “ That is what I 
wish. ‘That is the reason that I locked up 
the garden.” 

** But, then,” said his mother, ‘ it is so 
bad a beginning to the new year of his 
life.” 

“Tt will, for that very reason, be the 
happier afterward,” was the father’s 
eply. 

Atter a few days, the mother said again 
to the father, “I am afraid of Richard’s 
despairing of our loving him again.” 

* There is no fear of that,” replied the 
father, “his own guilty heart will assure 
him of the contrary. Hitherto he has 
enjoyed our love ; now let him learn how 
to know and admire it, that he may recover 


it acain. 
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“ But,” said the mother, *“‘ does not it 
seem to him now to be somewhat serious 


and stern 2?” 


“That is true,” answered the father ; 


“for it ind wisdom. 


But let 


consciousness of his sin, to fear and honor 


appears as justice 


him learn in this way, through the 


it. And in due time it will appear to him 
again in its original shape, and he will 
again, without timidity, call it love. His 


present trouble is a proof that he is sure 
to do this by-and-by.” 

Some time had again passed by, when 
Richard came one morning ovt of his bed- 
Ile 


had put together, in a basket, all the pres- 


room, with a quiet, but serious face. 


ents which he had ever had from his pa- 
rents; and he now brought the basket and 
put it down betore his father and mother. 


Then “What 


this mean, boy 


his father said to him, 


Richard 2?” and the 


said, “ Father, I do n’t deserve your kind- 


does 


ness, so I have brought back the presents. 
But my heart tells me that 1 am beginning 
to be a new child. So pray forgive me; 
and take me and everything you have so 
kindly given me.” 

Then the father folded his 
arms, and kissed him, and wept over 


And his mother did the 


his child in 
him. 


same. 


HILLEL AND MAIMON, OR PRAYER. 


Tue wise Hillel had a pupil named Mai- 
mon, and Hillel was greatly pleased with 
his talents and his good understanding. 
But he soon discovered that Maimon was 
trusting too much to his own wisdom, and 
had entirely given up prayer. 

his heart, 
Does the 


For the v said in 


“What is the 


omniscient Cod ne ed our words hye fore he 


ung 


man 


use of 


prayer ? 


would then be like a man. 


helps us? He 


Can a man’s prayers and sighs alter his 
plans?) Will not the gracious God give 


us of himself whatever is good and useful 2?” 


These were the thoughts of the youth, 
But Hillel was troubled in his heart that 

Maimon should think himself wiser than 

the word of God, and he determined to 


teach him better. 


When Maimon went to him one day, 
Hillel was sitting in his garden, under the 
shade of a palm-tree, meditating, with his 


(And Maimon 


said to him, ** Master, about what are 


head resting upon his hand 


you 


ys9 


meditating 
Then Hillel lifted up his head, and said, 


‘“*T havea friend, who lives on the produce 
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of his estate. ‘Till now he has carefully 
cultivated it, and it has well repaid his toil. 
But now he has thrown away the plow 
the 
field to itself; so that he is sure to come 


and hoe, and is determined to leave 


to want and misery. 


“ H[as he gone mad 2” said the 


39 


young 
man, * or fallen into despondency 

‘““ Neither,” said Hillel. ‘ He 
pious disposition; and well grounded in 
But he 


says, ‘The Lord is omnipotent, and can 


is of a 
learning, both human and divine. 


easily give us nourishment without our 


bending our head to the ground ; and as he 


is gracious, he will bless my table, and 


open his hand. And who can contradict 
him ?? * 


* Why,” said the young man, “ is not 


that tempting God? Have you not told 
him so?” 
Then Hillel smiled, and said, “I will 


tell him so. ° You, dear Maimon, are the 
friend | am speaking of.” 

©] 2” said Maimon, and started back. 

But the old man replied, ** Are you not 
tempting the Lord. Is prayer less than 
work ; and are spiritual blessings inferior 
fruit of the field?) And 
tells you to stoop your head to the earth, 


to the He who 


for the sake of earthly fruit, is he not the 
same as he who tells you to lift your head 


heaven, to 


>39 


toward receive his heavenly 


blessing 
Thus spake Hillel, and looked up to 


heaven ; and Maimon went away and 


prayed, and his life was a very godly one. 


DEATH AND SLEEP. 


Tue angel of slumber was 


once through the earth, hand in hand with 


journeying 
his brother, the angel of death. Evening 
came on, and they rested upon a hill, not 
far from the dwellings of men. ‘There was 
a solemn stillness around them; and even 
the vesper bell of the distant village was 
not heard, 

The two good angels of man sat, in their 


usual way, in perfect silence and 


loving 
embrace till the night approached. 

The angel of slumber then rose trom his 
mossy couch, and seattered with his gen- 
tle hand his invisible sleep-bringing dust. 
the evening breeze to 

the 
And soon the tenants of the rura! 


It was carried by 


the quiet homes of weary villagers. 


cottages, 
from the hoary-headed old man, who went 


leaning on his staff, to the infant in its 


| cradle, were folded in the arms of weleome 




















sleep. The sick forgot their pains, the 
sorrowful their troubles, the poor their 
cares. ‘The eyes of all were closed. 
When his work was done, the friendly 
angel of slumber again laid himself by the 


“When 


the morning breaks,” said he, with cheer- 


side of his more serious brother. 


ful simplicity, ** Lam praised by every man 
as a friend and benefactor. How delight- 
ful it is to do good in secret and unseen! 
ILow happy are we, the invisible messen- 
gers of the good Spirit!) How charming 
our quiet vocation is!” 

Thus spoke the friendly angel of slumber. 

The angel of death looked at him in 
mournful silence, and a tear, such as 
immortals shed, came into his large dark 
* It is sad,” he said, ** that I cannot, 


The 


earth calls me its enemy, and the destroyer 


eye. 
like you, enjoy their cheerful thanks. 
of its peace !” 

“ee My 
slumber, *‘ will not the good man, when he 
awakes, see that you, too, were his friend 
and benefactor, and thankfully bless you ? 


Are we not brothers, and messengers of 


one Father 2” 


‘Thus he spoke, and at his words the eye | 


of the angel of death brightened, and the 


angels embraced each other more 


twin 
warmly than before. 
CATCHING A BUTTERFLY. 
Ir was early on a summer morning, that 
little William went running into his father’s 
garden, to gather a nosegay of pinks and 
stocks from his own flower-bed, as a pre- 
sent to his mother; for it was her birth- 
day. 
Just 
caught sight of a beautiful butterfly, which 


as he came into the garden, he 
was settling first on one plant and then on 
another. His mother’s flowers were soon 
forgotten, in the boy’s eagerness to catch 
the butterfly. 

At first he followed it with light steps, 
and in a stooping posture, that he might 
come upon it unperceived. 
ing increased with every step, and the 
farther it flew away the more beautiful the 
1. At last it 
flew to a little fruit tree, which was just 


color of its wings appearec 


in bloom, and settled there. This tree was 
close to William’s flower bed, and the lit- 
tle tree itself had been given him by his 
father. 
of it, as well as because it was so small 


‘or this reason he was very fond 


and had so beautiful a head. 


brother,” replied the angel of 
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But as soon as he saw the butterfly 
resting on the bloom, he rushed quickly 
toward it, and struck it so violently with 
his hat, that all the blossom fell off the 
tree, and two branches were broken. 

The boy looked down in dismay at the 
branches which had fallen at his feet, and 
then discovered that he had trampled down 
all his hyacinths, and pinks, and stocks, 
and that the butterfly lay dead and shatter- 
ed on the ground. 

And William had to to the 
house, erying and in great trouble, without 
either butterfly or flowers—a picture of 
youthful gayety, which runs eagerly after 


return 


every pleasure. 


THE MOSS-ROSE, 
THe angel which tends the flowers, and 
drops the dew upon them in the stillness 
of the night, was sleeping on a bright 


| spring day, in the shade of a rose-tree. 


And when he woke, he said, with a lov- 
ing countenance, ** Dearest of my children, 
I thank you for your delicious fragrance 
Were there anything 
you could ask of me, how gladly would | 


and cooling shade. 


grant it.” 
“Then adorn me with a new charm,” 


said at once the spirit of the rose-tree. 


But his long- | 


Thereupon the angel of flowers adorned 
the queen of the flowers with simple moss. 

And lovely in its modest ornament stood 
the moss-rose, the most beautiful of its kind. 

Fair reader, give up your finery, and 
shining jewelry, and follow the guidance 
of maternal nature alone. 


++ + + 


ANGEL WHISPERINGS.—Some one said, 
“When a babe smiles in its sleep it is 
talking with angels.” It may be so. If 


we could pass the portals that conduct to 
the of 
might behold scenes that would render the 


dreams a slumbering infant, we 
gorgeous visions and splendid imagina- 
tions of manhood most meager in compar- 


ison. Peradventure we might hear the 


| angel also, would we but pause and listen; 


but, alas! there are too many voices in 
our preoccupied hearts, and the multiplied 
these 


sounds of the busy world drown 


angel whisperings, so that we may hear 


them not. Hleaven grant that those 
heavenly visitors to young innocence may 
ever linger near them, and that when 
these children mingle with the world, 


they may still talk with angels, 
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GHOSTS AND SORCERESSES OF INDIA. 


1 @ EF superstitious fears which in Europe 


make the heart beat, the limbs trem- 


ble, the cheek grow pale, the brow beat 


with perspiration, the hair rise upon the 


I 
head, are almost wholly ueknown in India. 
The Hindoo, old or young, is not haunted 
by the 
makes the children of the English strangers 
hide 


He knows very well what he dreads; and 


vague, undefinable terror which 


their heads under the bed-clothes. 


that is neither sights nor sounds abhorrent 
to nature, but substantial and tangible in- 


flictions—such as a sound drubbing. Co- 
lonel Sleeman tells of villages that are 


absolutely persecuted by the Spirits of 
their old proprietors ; and a native friend 
of his informed him, that in such cases he 
always considered it his bounden duty to 
his tenants to build a neat little shrine to 


the ghost, and have it well endowed and 


attended. Some go still further to pro- 
pitiate the defunct proprietor: they have 
The 


Knglish authorities were much puzzled by 


their leases made out in his name. 
this whim. On one oceasion Mr. Fraser, 
who managed the settlement of the land- 
revenue of the Saugor district for twe nty 
had the 
according to his own ideas, in the name of 


years, drawn renewal of a lease 
the head of the family ; but this threw the 
party concerned into great consternation. 
He assured him that the spirit of the an- 
cient proprietor was still dominant in the 


vi that all affairs of importance were 
transacted in that if the 


living estate-holder appeared in the lease 


lage; 
his name; and 
otherwise than as the manager or bailiff of 
the dead one, the consequence would be 


the destruction of him and his. 


There is, of course, no want of coin- 
cidental ecireumstances to confirm this 
belict. When Colonel Sleeman himself 


was in charge of a district in the Valley 
of the Nerbudda, a village cultivator came 
into disastrous collision with the spirit of 
the 
violent a temper, that the lands hardly 


next village. his spirit was of so 


fetched anything, so difficult was it to find 


ody bold enough to risk his displeasure. 


any 


Nevertheless, the cultivator in question, 
when plowing one day at the border of the 
was so foolhardy as to drive 


} 


two estates, 


his plow a few yards beyond his own 
boundary, and thus add to his own about 


That 


Was 


half an acre of the deserted land. 


very night, we are t id, his ol ly son 
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bitten by a snake, and his two bullocks 
the The 
smitten sinner at onee rushed to the village 


were seized with murrain ! 
temple, confessed his crime, and promised 
not only to restore the stolen land, but to 
build a handsome shrine upon the spot to 
its true proprietor. The ghost was ap- 
peased ; the boy and the bullocks recover- 
ed; the shrine was built, and is the boun- 
At another time 


this same spirit was so tyrannical, with 


dary-mark to this day. 


his whip literally of serpents, that the 
estate fell into a waste, although the soil 


the best in the district. At length 


was 
the governor, determined to shame the 


people out of their prejudices, took the 
lease himself, at the rent of one thousand 
rupees a year, and at the head of a proces- 
sion of twelve plows, proceeded from his 
own residence, a dozen miles off, to super- 
intend personally the commencement of 
Hlere 


Goroba Pundit—for that was his name— 


proceedings at the perilous spot. 


paused on the top of a gentle hill, crown- 
ed with a great and beautiful banyan- 
tree, the lands that had become his swell- 
ing in their neglected luxuriance around 


him. IHlis attendants spread a carpet for 
him under that fine tree, and alighting 
from his horse, he sat down to preface 


operations by indulging himself with his 
hookah, and moralizing the while on the 
superstitions of men, as unsubstantial as 
the fragrant smoke that floated around and 


Per) 


him. ‘So beautiful an estate! 


thought he 


raised his 


above 


' “so noble a tree!” and he 


eyes and looked through the 
smoke at a branch of the banyan hanging 
like a canopy over his head, close almost 
to touching. On that branch there was 
coiled an enormous black snake! Goroba 
Pundit looked into the glittering eyes of 
the reptile without being able to move. 
But presently 


strength to break the enchantment. 


him 
IIe 


sprang with one bound 


desperation rave 


started to his feet ; 
upon his horse ; galloped madly down the 
hill; and never drew bridle till he reached 
home. Although afterward in office, as a 
native collector, nothing could induce him 
to revisit the beautiful estate, even after 
it had passed into other hands ; but he was 


sometimes heard to execrate his folly ia 
having neglected to propitiate, be fore ta- 
king possession, that awful spirit which 
had glared down upon him from the tree. 

It mil I 


ght be supposed that “ christened 
men” 


from the interference 


are exempt 
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of these pagan ghosts; but this is by no 
means the case. Mr. Lindsay, while in 
charge of the same district, made another 
attempt to overcome the prejudice of the 
people respecting thts fine property. The 
lands had never been measured ; and he 
was assured by the revenue-officers, as 
well as the farmers and cultivators of the 
neighborhood, that the spirit of the old 
proprietor permit such a 
liberty to be taken with it. Mr. Lindsay, 
however, was a practiced surveyor, and 
To avoid 


would never 


he saw no difficulty in the case. 
accidents, which he knew would have a 
bad effect on such an oceasion, he caused 
a new measuring-cord to be made on pur- 
pose for the adventure ; and so provided, 
he entered the first field, his officers fol- 
Jowing him inalarm and expectation. The 
rope was applied—and what followed ? 
It the men of the village are to be believ- 


ed, who related the circumstance some 
years after, it flew into a thousand pieces 
the moment it was stretched. At all 


events, it broke—that fuet is certain; and 
Mr. Lindsay was taken ill the same morn- 
ing, returning to Nursingpore, and soon 
after died of fever. 

This superstition is not confined to the 
part of the country now alluded to; but in 
other quarters it receives different modifi- 
On the Malabar every 


cations. coast, 


field of corn, every fruit-tree, is confided | 


to the care of some spirit or other, by being 
dedicated to him; and from that moment 
the preternatural guardian feels himself 
responsible for the safety of the property, 
and punishes the smallest theft either with 


illness or death. One day, a man rushed 


up to the proprietor of a jack-tree, threw | 


himself upon the ground before him, em- 
braced his feet, and piteously implored 
his mercy. 

‘** What is the matter ?’’ asked the pro- 


prietor in surprise—‘ what do you ap- | 


prehend from me 2?” 
‘*T was tempted,” replied the man, 


as 
I passed by at night, and took a jack from 
your tree. ‘This was three days ago; and 
ever since, [ have been suffering unspeak- 
able agony in my stomach. ‘The spirit of 
the tree is upon me; and you alone can 
him.” In England, we should 
probably have thought, “ The fruit 
doubtless unripe ;”” but in India, they rea- 


‘ ppease 
was 
son as well as act differently. The pro- 
prietor picked up from the ground a bit of 
cow-dung, moistened it, made a mark with 
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it in the name of the spirit upon the fore- 
head of the penitent, and then put the 
remainder into the knot of hair on the top 
of his head. The thing was done; the 
man’s pains left him instantly, and he 
went off, vowing to take good care never 
again to offend a guardian spirit. 

The devils of India are quite as practical 
personages as the ghosts ; and sometimes, 
indeed, it is difficult to distinguish between 
them. When there is no vested interest 
in the grave to refer the infliction to, it is 
tolerably safe for the victim to believe 
that his sufferings proceed from a devil. 
In like manner, when Hindoo science is 
at fault as to the natural origin of some 
disease, the doctor sees very clearly that 
it must have a preternatural one. Thus, 
in epileptic and other fits, and more es- 
pecially in some obscure diseases, such as 
those of the liver and spleen, to which 
children are subject, the devils always get 
the blame. In Dr. Wiseman’s curious and 
instructive Commentary on Ancient Hindoo 
Medicine, he gives a complete account of 
the doings of these anti-doctors, with a 
description of the treatment resorted to 
for casting them out. ‘This treatment, in 
the present day, consists in great part of 
prayers and incantations ; and when a cure 
is effected, it is set down as owing to the 
preternatural power of the doctors. The 
inconvenience of this is, that a man who 
has it in his power to cure is supposed 
likewise to have it in his power to kill; 
and when the death of the patient takes 
place, it is not unfrequently regarded as a 
murder. Numerous instances have oc- 
curred of medical practitioners on this 
occurring being put to 
relations; and 


consummation 
death by the 
several are on record in which a father 
has stood over the doctor with a drawn 
sword by the bedside of his child, and cut 
him down the instant the patient died. 

It frequently happens that in India, as 
well as in other countries, the devils do 
not act independently, but under the direc- 
tion of some human being who has con- 
trived to get one of them under control. 
Such human beings are of the female sex, 
and of that mature age at which they re- 
ceive from the unpolite the disrespectful 
name of elderly or old women. There is 
this difference, however, between the 
belief of the east and that of the west: in 
the west, it was the spirit who bribed the 
woman with his services; while in the 


incensed 
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east, it is the woman who bribes the spirit 
with hers. She ministers to him by means 
of sacrifices, and pampers his unclean taste 
with the 

3 
makes no scruple of digging young children 


livers of human beings. She 
out of their graves, and bringing them to 
life with the assistance of the expectant 
the latter 
on the part he covets, 


gourmand, so that may feast 

The power thus acquired does not seem 
to be exercised on objects as Important as 
one might suppose from these shocking 
preliminaries. Colonel Sleeman mentions 
the case of a trooper in the employment 
of Major Wardlaw, when the latter was in 
The fellow 
to an old woman for some milk for 


and supposing her 


charge of the Seonee district. 
went 
his master’s breakfast, 
to be without any resource against his 
tyranny, carried it away without paying— 
intending, no doubt, to charge tl 
for it Jefore Major Ward- 


law, however, had finished his breakfast, 


e major 
all the same. 


trooper was down upon his 


back, writhing and yelling in 


the dishonest 


an agony of 


internal pain. It was quite clear that the 


man was bedeviled, and that the old wo- 


man was the She was im- 


mediately apprehended, broug 


sorceress, 


ht to w hee re 


her victim lay, and commanded to cure 
him. ‘The old woman denied her guilt, 
but admitted that some of her household 


gods, without her knowledge, might have 
This 
The bystanders would take 


no denial; and, on their compulsion, she 


thought fit to punish the dishone sty. 
would not do. 


set about collecting materials for the poojal 


(worship). ‘This being effected, she began 


the eere monial : and he fore she had pro- 
ceeded very fur, the object was attained— 


the man was cured. ‘* Had we not been 


resolute with her,” says an eye-witness, 
} 
I 


“he must have died before the evening, 


nt were his torments.” 


sO V io] 


It is fortunate that the power of these 
1 


sorceresses 18 confined as regaras space ; 


that is to say, if a man who has offended 
one of them escapes to a distance of ten 


} 


or twelve miles, she is unable to harm him. 


{ respectable native merchant having 


visited Ruttunpore on business, was one 


day walking through the marketplace 


eating a piece of sugar-cane. Ile was so 
much abstracted in this pleasing employ- 
ment, that he jostled unintentionally an old 


woman as he passed. Looking back with 


the intention of apologizing, he heard her 


and straightway he 


mutter ng ; 


some 
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became uneasy—-for he was a man who 
He forced himself, 
however, to resume his occupation as if 


knew a thing or two. 


nothing had happened; but when raising 
the sugar-cane to his #ps—although hardly 
a minute had elasped—he saw that the 
juice had all turned to blood! The terrified 
merchant immediately collected his follow- 
ers, left his agents to settle his accounts 
as they might, and was beyond the bounds 
of the sorceress’s jurisdiction before dark. 
** Had I remained,” said he, when relating 
the could have 


circumstance, “ nothing 


saved me: I should have been a dead man 
before morning.” 

This conversion of the juice of sugar- 
cane to blood isnot uncommon ; but some- 
times it is attended with more terrifying 
Ata fair held in the town 


of Raepore, there were two women, ap- 


circumstances, 


parently not much more than of middle 
age, tempting the passers-by with some 
remarkably fine sugar-canes. A grave and 
reverend seignor, who afterward related 
the adventure, observed them. This gen- 


tleman, be it observed in passing, was the 


representative of a native prince, the 
Shahgur rajah, and deseribed in perfect 


wood faith what | issed before his eves 
While the 


sugar-canes, eame 


looking at women with the 


there up to them a 


] 


stranger, like himself, who wanted to pur- 


chase. The price demanded, however, 
and the 
angry, thinking they were trying to take 


was exorbitant; man became 


advantage of what they supposed to be his 


ignorance. Ife took up one of the canes; 


the women seized the other end, and a 
struggle ensued. The purchaser offered 
a fair price; the seller demanded double ; 
and the crowd which had collected, taking 
part on one side or other, a considerable 
quantity of the usual abuse wes lavished 


the female relations of eaeh other. 


While this scene was going on, and the 


on 


eane still grasped between the principals, 
a sipahee of the governor came up, armed 
to the teeth, and in a very imperious tone 
commanded the intended purchaser to let 
oo. He refused; and old Jungbar Khan, 
the relator of the story, who had by this 


interested, told the 


time become much 

soldier that if he so unreasonably took the 
part of the women, they—the bystanders 
—would befriend the man and see fair 


play. Upon this the functionary, without 
further 


1 
severea 


sword and 


‘ 
lle 
I, 


his 


the cane through the 


ceremony, drew 


mil 
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“ There,” said he, “ you see the cause 


” 


of my interference ;” and sure enough the 
horrified crowd observed a stream of blood 
running from the two ends of the cane, 
and forming a pool upon the ground! 
Whence came the blood? It had deserted 
the body of the would-be purchaser ; the 
had 


through the cane, to gratify the foul-feed- 


sorceress drawn the stream of life 
ing devil to whom she owed her power ; 
and the poor man fainted from exhaustion, 
and fell to the ground. So little blood 
was left in him that he was unable to walk 
for ten days. So flagrant a case, occur- 
ring in the presence of a man so high in 
rank as the khan, could not be allowed to 
pass. The bystanders went in a body to 
the governor of the town to demand jus- 
tice, declaring that unless an example was 
made of the sorceress, the fair—at which 
it was seen no stranger’s life was safe— 
would be deserted. ‘lhe women were ac- 
cordingly sewn up in sacks, and thrown 
the But he whose appetite 
they had so lately ministered to stood their 
The 


governor, it was thought, ought to have 


into river. 


friend, and they would not sink. 
put them to death in some other way ; 
but he did not 
do with such customers : 

further, 
from the sacks, al- 


having anything to 


i 


in fact, he was 


relish 


afraid to meddle and ordering 


them to be released 
lowed them to go about their business. 
The 


the skeptics of Europe will say, of his own 


victim of such sorceries—or, as 
imagination—does not always escape with 


When 


Mr. Fraser was in charge of the Jubbul- 


a fainting-fit and a ten days’ illness. 


pore district, he sent one of his chuprassies 
to Mundlah one day with a message on 
some official business. In the course of 
this expedition, the man, who was as 
tyrannical and rapacious as the rest of his 
class, 


cock she had to sell, and earried off his 


bargained with an old woman for a 


wequisition without performing his share 
of the contract. In due time he became 
hungry ; and on arriving at a fitting place, 
he sat down under a tree to enjoy at his 
leisure the dinner he had so thoughtfully 


provided. Kindling a fire, he broiled the 
cock very nicely —first one part, then 
another, and another, till he had devoured 


After making so 


doubtless sat 


animal. 
meal, he 
some time full of a vague sense of hap- 


the whole 

egregious a for 
piness, and felicitating himself dreamily 
on the cleverness with which he had ob- 





tained so cheap and excellent a dinner. 
But here he reckoned without his hostess. 
He had no sooner renewed his homeward 
journey than he felt some compunctious 


| visitings within ; and they increased as he 


proceeded, till he thought the cock had 
come alive again in his internals. By the 
time he reached home he was shrieking 
with agony, and throwing himself upon 
the floor, he had every appearance of 
being at the point of death. In such 
man stands upon no 
punctilios with himself. He related every- 
thing that had taken place ; and it became 
only too apparent to every observer that 


circumstances, a 


he was suffering from the vengeance of a 
sorceress. 

It is possible that some of the Europeans 
present—for the room was soon crowded 
with spectators of all sorts—may have 
hinted at the illness being probably an 
indigestion, occasioned by his gluttony. 
But if so, the idle notion was dispelled in 
a very remarkable manner, for there was 
speedily heard a_half-articulate 
which would have made the lank hair of 
the Hindoos—if such a thing had been 
possible—stand upright with terror. It 


sound, 


was the crow of a cock—and in the same 
room. All listened breathlessly, striving 
to believe that what they had heard was 
an illusion; but out it came again, a re- 
gular barn-yard chant—a distinct and in- 
disputable “ Cocki-lilli-la-a-a-w! From 
whence did it proceed? Is it in the air 
All looked at one another 
But a third chant 
removed every particle of doubt from their 


or the earth? 
as if with suspicion. 


minds ; the cock was crowing in the man’s 
belly! As the groans of the dying wretch 
grew fainter, the note of unearthly triumph 
swelled the fuller; till at length death put 
a period to his sufferings, and to the crow 
of the phantom cock. 

Such are the ghosts and witches of India; 
and they present, it will be seen, some 
remarkable contrasts with those of Europe. 
But in one thing the two systems of super- 
stition are alike—it would be hard to say 
whether in the east or the west the im- 
agination plays the more extraordinary 
and extravagant part. 

A MAN’s own conscience is his sole tribu- 
nal; and he should care no more for that 


phantom “opinion,” than he should fear 
meeting a ghost if he crossed the church- 
yard at dark.— Bulwer. 
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ALLIGATORS OF THE VALLEY OF 
THE AMAZON. 


T Villanova, we left the Amazon, and 


[ entered what are called the Parana 
mirés, extending into the country, where 
the greater part of the salt pirarucu—a 
very large fish weighing seventy pounds 
or more—is prepared. We expected to be 
vecupied here some twelve days, instead 
of which thirty elapsed ere we got out of 
the upper mouth of the Parana miré dos 
Ranos, a little below Serpa, but on the 
opposite shore. I mention this to intro- 


called here 





duce you to the alligators 


“jacarés.”” Above Obidos, we began to 
fall in with these elegant creatures in con- 
siderable numbers, especially when we 
were anchored at night in the still bays. 
In the bright moonlight we could see them 
floating about in every direction, some- 
times quite motionless on the surface, and 
only distinguishable from logs by careful 
inspection. ‘The noise they make is a 
sort of grunt, such as a good-natured pig 
with his mouth shut, only 


might make 


rather louder. By imitating it, we drew 
them quite near us, and it is little they 
eare fora musket-ball. We shot a young 
heedless fellow, however, one morning, as 


skulking 


When we got into the Parana 


he was under a dead trunk by 
the shore. 
mirés, and especially when we visited the 
pirarucu lakes, with which the country is 
interspersed, we saw jacarés lying about 
in them like great black stones or trunks 
of trees. It is amusing to observe what a 
perfectly good understanding seems to sub- 
sist between the jacarés and the fishermen, 
the former waiting very patiently for their 
When a large 


fish is hooked, the fishermen leap into the 


share, which is the offal. 


water, in the very midst of the jacarés, 
which merely sheer out of the way until 
their turn comes; and such a thing as a 
jacare attacking a man is very rarely 
known. 

That this, however, does occur now and 
then we saw fearful evidence. When we 
were placed near a sitio, a little below the 
upper mouth of the Rano, I learned that 
the ** Victoria” had been seen in a small 
lake near; and as I wished to trace the 
distribution of this plant in the Valley of 
the Amazon, I was anxious to verify the 
report, and likewise to procure specimens ; 


but there was no montaria—as canoes hol- 


lowed out of a single trunk of a tree are 


ealled—and I was told I might probably 
borrow one at a sitio a little higher up. [ 
accordingly proceeded to this sitio, and 
found there an old mah and his three sons, 
men of middle age, with their children. 
Two of the sons had just come in from a 
distant fishing expedition, the third had 
his arm in a sling; and on inquiring the 
cause, I learned that, seven weeks ago, 
he and his father had been fishing in the 
very lake I wished to visit, and were em- 
barked in a small montaria which remains 
constantly in the lake, the outlet of which 
isdried upin summer. They had reached 
the middle of the lake, and were looking 
out for fish with their bows and arrows, 
when, unseen by them, a large jacaré came 
under the montaria, gave it a jerk which 
sent them both into the water, and, seizing 
the son by the shoulder of the right arm, 
dived with him at once to the bottem, the 
lake being about four fathoms deep. In 
this position of fearful peril, he had suf- 
ficient thrust the 
fingers of his left hand into the monster’s 


presence of mind to 


eyes, and after rolling over three or four 
times, the jacaré let go his hold, and the 
poor fellow rose to the surface, though 
mangled, bleeding, and helpless, when he 
was rescued by his father. 

The sight of the wounded man was no 
encouragement to me to prosecute my en- 
terprise : but IT was very anxious to pro- 
cure the fruit of the Victoria ; and as three 
of the little 
about offered to 
grandfather made no objection, I did not 


fellows who were running 


row me over, and their 


hesitate to avail myself of their services. 
The mouth of the lake was on the opposite 
side of the Ranos, and a little below the 
sitio. Having reached it, we entered a 
dense forest, following the dried bed of 
the igarapé, in which my guides were not 
slow to detect the recent footsteps of a 
jacaré. Five minutes brought us to the 
lake, and we embarked in the frail monta- 
ria, in which it was necessary before start- 
ing so to stow ourselves as to preserve an 
exact We then 
toward the Victoria, which appeared at a 


halance. coasted along 
distance of some one hundred and fifty 
yards. We had made but a few strokes 
when we perceived by the muddy water 
ahead of us that a jacaré had just dived. 
As we passed cautiously over the troubled 
water, a large jacaré came to the surface 
a few yards from the offside of our monta- 
ria, and then swam along, parallel to our 
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course, apparently watching our motions 
very closely. Although the little fellows 
were frightened at the proximity of the 
jacaré, their piscatorial instincts were so 


strong, that at sight of a passing shoal of | 


fish, they threw down their paddles, and 
seized their mimic bows and arrows—the 
latter being merely strips of the leaf-stalk 
of a palm, with a few notches cut near 
the point—and one of them actually suc- 
ceeded in piercing and securing an arnara, 
of about eighteen inches long. Our scaly 
friend still stuck to us, and took no notice 
of our shouting and splashing in the water. 
At length, the eldest 
of a large harpoon which was laid in the 
bottom of the montaria; he held this up 
and poised it in his hand, and the jacaré 
seemed at once to comprehend its use, for 
he retreated to the middle, and there re- 
mained stationary until we left the lake. 
RUINED CITIES. 

HE great basin in the middle of our 

territory, bounded on the north by the 
Wahsatch Mountains and the settlements 
of the Mormons in Utah, on the east by 
the Rocky Mountains, skirting the right 
bank of the Rio Grande, on the south by 
the Gila, and on the west by the Sierra 
Nevada, is a region still almost unknown. 
Trappers and mountaineers have passed 
all round the inner side of its rim, but 
none have ever crossed it, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Beale, who traversed on his 
recent trip its northern slope, and Captain 
Joe Walker, the famous mountaineer, who 
passed nearly through its center in the 
winter of 1850. But little, therefore. is 
known regarding it; but that little is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and fills the mind 
with know From 
Captain Walker we have gathered many 
particulars regarding his celebrated trip, 
and the character of this mysterious land, 


eagerness to more, 


which have never before been brought to 
light. 
it; the Rio Colorado Chiquito, or Little 
Red River, runs entirely across it, about 


There is no lack of streams within 


one hundred miles to the north of the Gila, 
and almost parallel to it, and empties into 


the Colorado. About one hundred and 


twenty miles still further north the San 
Juan follows exactly the same course as 
the Little Red River, and empties in Grand 
River, the most important branch of the 
Grand River itself pursues a 


( ‘olorado. 


course a little south of west across the 


| northern part of the basin, while the Avon- 


karee, a large river discovered by Mr. 
Beale, Green River, and the Rio Virgen, 
are all large streams, which drain the 
northern mountain-rim, and run in a south- 


| erly direction into the Colorado. 


lad bethoucht him 


The great basin between the Colorado 
and the Rio Grande is an immense table- 
land, broken toward the Gila and the Rio 
Grande by detached sierras. Almost all 
the streams run through deep canons. The 
country is barren and desolate, and entirely 
uninhabited. But though now so bleak 
and forbidding, strewn all around may be 
seen the evidence that it was once peopled 
by a civilized and thickly-settled popula- 
tion. ‘They have long since disappeared, 
but their handiwork still remains to attest 
Captain Walker 


their former greatness. 


| assures us that the country from the Colo- 


| stones, but all had 


some 


rado to the Rio Grande, between the Gila 
and San Juan, is full of ruined habitations 
and cities, most of which are on the table- 
land. Although he had frequently met 
with crumbling masses of masonry and 
numberless specimens of antique pottery, 
such as have been noticed in the immi- 
grant train south of the Gila, it was not 
until his last trip across that he ever saw 
a structure standing. On 
he had penetrated about midway from the 
the Colorado into the wilderness, and had 
encamped near the Little Red River, with 
the Sierra Blanca looming up to the south, 
when he noticed at a little distance an ob- 


that occasion 


ject that induced him to examine further. 


As he approached, he found it to be a 
kind of citadel, around which lay the ruins 
ef a city more than a mile in length. It 
was located on a gentle declivity that 
sloped toward Red River, and the lines 
of the streets could be distinctly traced, 
running regularly at right angles with each 
The houses had all been built of 
been reduced to ruins 


other. 


by the action of some great heat, which 
had evidently passed over the whole coun- 
try. It was not an ordinary conflagration, 
but must have been some fierce furnace- 
like blast of fire, similar to that issuing from 
a voleano, as the stones were all burned— 
of them almost cindered, others 
glazed, as if melted. This appearance 
was visible in every ruin he met with. A 
storm of fire seemed to have swept over 
the whole face of the country, and the 
inhabitants must have fallen before it. In 
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the center of this city we refer to rose 
abruptly a rock twenty or thirty feet high, 
upon the top of which stood a portion of 
what had once been an im- 
The outline of the build- 


ing was still distinct, although only the 


the walls of 


mense building. 


northern angle, with walls fifteen or eight- 
feet feet high, was 
standing. ‘These walls were constructed 


een long, and ten 
of stone, well quarried and well built. 
All the south end of the building seemed 
to 


Kiven 


to have been burned to einders, and 
have sunk to a mere pile of rubbish. 
the rock on which it was built appeared 
to 
Captain Walker spent some time in ex- 
He traced 
many of the streets and the outlines of the 


t could find 


} 


have been partially fused by the heat. 


amining this interesting spot. 
houses, bu no other wall stand- 
As often as he had seen ruins of this 
had 


sion discovered any of the implements of 


ing. 
never until this 


character, he occa- 


the ancient people. Here he found a 
number of handmills, similar to those still 
used by the Pueblas and the Mexicans | 


for grinding their corn. ‘They were made 
of light porous rock, and consisted ot two 


pieces about two feet long and ten inches 


wide, the one hollowed out, and the othe: 
made convex like a roller to fit the con- 
eavily. ‘They were the only articles that 


had resisted the heat. No metals of any 


kind were found. Strewn all around might 


be seen numerous fragments of crockery, 
sometimes beautifully carved, at others 


painted. ‘This, however, was not peculiar 


to this spot, as he had seen antique pottery 


in every part of the country, from San 


Juan to the Gila. 
Captain Walker continued his journey, 
ruins a little ofl 


and noticed several more 


his route next day, but he could not stop 
to examine them. On this side of the 
Colorado he has never seen any remains, 


races. ‘The Indians 


except of the present 


have no traditions relative to the ancient 


people once thickly settled in this region. 


upe 


ol 


They look with wonder yn these re- 


mains, but know nothing their origin. 


Captain W Ih 


i} ker, 


a most intell 


wh may remark, is 


rent und close observer, tar 


iperior to the g of the old trap- 


pers, and with a wondertully retentive 


memory, is of opinion that this basin, now 


so barren, was once a charmin country, 
sustaining millions of people, and that its 
present desolation has been wrought by 
the action of voleanie fires. ‘Lhe mull dis- 
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covered proves that the ancient race once 
farmed. ‘The country, as it now appears, 
never could be tilled ; hence, it is inferred, 
it must have been different in early days. 
‘They must have had sheep too; for the 
representation of that useful animal was 
found carved upon a piece of pottery. 
Lieutenant Beale states that on his first 
trip across the continent he discovered in 
the midst of the wilderness north of the 
Gila what appeared to be a strong fort, 
the walls of great thickness, built of stone. 
it, and found it 
In the vicinity nume- 


Hle traversed contained 
forty-two rooms, 
rous balls of hard clay, from the size of 
a bullet to that of a grape-shot, were met 
with. What was singular about them was 
the fact, that frequently ten or twenty 
were stuck together like a number of bul- 
lets out of half-a-dozen 
like a whole baking of 


run connecting 


molds, or rolls. 
It is difficult to say what these were in- 
tended for. They were so hard, however, 
that the smaller ones could be discharged 
from a gun. And now it remains for the 
antiquary to explore this most intere sting 
region in the very heart of our country, 
and to say who were the people that in- 
habited it. ‘They may have been the 
the Aztees 


found in Mexico; for they were known 


aneestors of whom Cortes 


Tradition 
their 


to have come trom the north. 
that 
northern homes, directed by their prophets 


relates they sailed out from 


to their march till they came 


across an ¢ igle sitting upon a cactus with 


not cease 


its claws. ‘This they found 


of 


a serpent in 


where the city Mexico now stands, 


and there they established their dominion. 


This legend is still preserved in the de- 
vice upon the Mexican dollar. Some rem- 
nants of the Aztees still remained within 
a few years past at the ruined city of 
Grand Quivera, or Pecos, in the wilder- 


New 


caverns, they kept alive with reverential 


of Mexico. Here, in deep 


ness 


care, the sacred fire, which was always 


il the return of Montezuma. 


to burn until 


It only went out about ten years ago, when 


the last Indian of the tribe expired. It 
may be that the Pimos, south of the Gila, 
are an offshoot of the great Aztee nation, 


left behind in their march to the south. 


W ould tl 
would arise to explore the wonders that 
| Ae 


mis gwreat t 


tat some Stephens or Layard 


lie concealed within t asin, and 
bring to light the history of the strange 


people that once inhabited it! 
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PSEUDO-DRUIDICAL ROCKS. 
\ ANY structures exist in England 


i manifestly of Druidical origin, such as 
the unhewn rocks of Stonehenge, Abury, 
&c. But scattered up and down are many 
stones of singular form and position, which 
have been called Druidical trom the dif- 
ficulty felt by the observers to account for 
them in any other manner, yet whien prove 
to be, when examined, reterrible only to 
natural laws. Some such will be here 
mentioned; and no doubt many of our 
readers will be familiar with others which 
might be added to their number. 

A few miles from Liskeard, in Corn- 
wall, on one of the great moors which dis- 
tinguish that part of the British dominions, 
stand several remarkable objects, among 
which some, as being undoubtedly of Druid- 
ieal origin, we shall pass by, in order to 
notice a remarkable pile of granite rocks 
occupying the summit of a steep hill, and 
known by the name of * the Cheese-wring,” 





PHE CHEESE-WRING, 


from. its supposed resemblance to a cheese- 
press. ‘The visitor who looks upon it, if 
he possess any Imagination of a certain 
kind, ean readily suppose gaping jaws and 
tishes’ heads in the stones of the structure, 
and such marvels readily impose on the 
ignorant and unwary. But as one looks 
on the seven stones, some of them of enor- 
mous weight, which compose this singular 
edifice, nineteen feet high, it is not easy 


Vou. O¥ xc No. 1.—BB 


to form a reasonable conjecture how they 
came there, bearing such an undue weight 
at their top, yet so accurately adjusted as 
to brave the highest winds that can blow 
across that unsheltered moor. No one, 
of course, can tell with certainty how the 
** Cheese-wring ” came into its present po- 
sition. One conjecture Is, that these stones 
were originally thrown one upon another 
by the force of the earthquake or earth- 
quakes, which seattered the rocks around 
them, and that they were at first imbedded 
in earth. The rains, however, which pre- 
vail to so great an extent in Cornwall, 
have gradually washed away the soil from 
their sides, and, as they happened to bal- 
ance themselves so firmly as still to main- 
tain their center of gravity, they have been 
left upstanding, a remarkable beacon in 
their vicinity. Dr. M’Culloch’s opinion 
is, however, that the Cheese-wring is only 
partot amuch larger heap of granite which 
has been gradually disintegrated by the 
action of the atmosphere and the natural 
tendency of the rock to split into fissures. 
\s the stones in question happened to have 
the center of gravity precisely in the per- 
pendicular of the whole, they have retained 
their singular position, while neighboring 
masses, Wanting that condition, have been 
totally overthrown. 

\ sunilar natural curiosity exists in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, not far from 
Harrogate, and constitutes one of the at- 
tractions of that popular watering-place. 
On a wild hilly moor, some great convul- 
sion of nature, at a distant period, has 
scattered rocks of immense magnitude like 
nine-pins, strewing them in the wildest dis- 
order over a large tract of land. As these 
misses of stone are composed of suecessive 
layers of mill-stone grit, some of which 
are softer than others, and therefore more 
liable to be affected by the action of the 
atmosphere, the decay of these parts, 
while others remain entire, exhibits many 
singular phenomena. One ofthese masses, 
termed the Idol rock, from the erroneous 
supposition that it was erected by the an- 
cient Druids, is given on the following 
page. The circumference of the upper 
part is forty-six feet, and the height above 
twenty, the whole resting upon a stem of 
only one foot in diameter. 

The same scene—Brimham rocks, as 
it is called—exhibits that natural phenom- 
enon, a rocking-stone, resolvable into the 
same general explanation as the former. 
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ancient idolatry may have 


Whethe: 


itself of these wonders to mystity the 1 


of the common people, cannot now 


certained, but such a facet is extremely prob- 


able It is easy to conceive how th 
above en 


otf, 


part of the mass in the 


t the upp xirt were thrown 


with a corrosion to des 


nore 


py destal, be converted into a roecking-stone, 


easily movable by the appleation of some 
force, yet still maintaining its | 
dicular position ‘Two such roe 
close by. ealeulated to weigh a h 

tons each, and whieh are vet eap 

being moved by the hand With 

Cust 


The most remarkable rock of th 


kind, ealled Logging or Logg 

stone, is near the Land’s lind n 
Cornwall. situated on peninsula 
oft granite Che stone is. poise 

upon a pyramid of rock, very ne 

thre eda ot the pl ‘piee, down 
which if seems to threaten, every 
instant. to tall \ very smiill toree. 
or even a strong wind, will put this 
stone, though computed to weigh 
upward of eighty tons, into stiute 
of vibration, wh eh continues tor 
some minutes. ‘Che common report 
s, that, after the occurrence we are 


about to relate. it has never vibrated 
so well as formerly The narrative 
is extracted from a lively book, eall- 


ed “ Rambles beyond Railways 


THE N 
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“In the year 1824, a certain lieutenant in 
the royal navy, then in command of a cutter 
stationed off the southern coast of Cornwall, 
was told of an ancient Cornish prophecy, that 
no human power should ever succeed in over- 


the I No 


the prediction communicated to him than he 


turning oggan stone, sooner was 


conceived a morbid and mischievous ambition 


to falsify practically an assertion which the 
commonest common-sense might have in- 
formed him had sprung from nothing but 


Ac- 
companied by a bedy of picked men from his 


popular error and popular superstition. 


erew, h iscended to the Loggan stone, or- 
dered several levers to be placed under it at 
ne point, gave the word to ‘heave,’ and the 
next moment had the miserable satisfaction 
of seeing one of the most remarkable natural 
curiosities in the world utterly destroyed, 
for aught he could foresee to the « ntrary, 


directions 


hefriended the Log 





in stone 


One edge of it rolled over, and became fixed 
by a lucky chance in a crevice in the rocks 
immediately below the granite slab from 
vhich it had been started. Had this not * 
happened, it must have fallen ever a sheer 
precipice, ind been lost in the sea. By 
ivatled wmvother accident, equally fortunate, two labor- 
inds ing men, at work in the neighbori place, 
[ee were led by curiosity seeretly to follow tl 
utenant and his myrmidons up to the stone, 
Havin witnessed, from a secure hiding-place, 
e lowe that ocenrred, the two workmen, with great 
vin pr ety, immediately hastened off to infor 
might, ©" lord of the manor of the wanton act of 
; lest tion that they had seen perpetrated. 


troy it ° 
as soon communicated through: 


ce throughout all Cornwall 
f the whole 
Antiquaries who believed the Loggan 





country was 


yerpen 


ks a stone to have been balanced by the Druids; 

, philosophers who held that it was produced by 
picks hn eccent! itv of natural formation : ignorant 
il) oO ple who cared nothing about Drnids or 
pert natural formations, but who liked to climb uy 








THE LOGGAN STONE 














and rock the stone whenever they passed near 
it; tribes of guides who lived by showing it; 
innkeepers in the neighborhood, to whom it 
brought customers by hundreds; tourists of 
every degree, who were on their way to see it— 
il joined in one general clamor of execration 
the overthrower of the rock. A full 
the atfair was forwarded to the Ad- 
ait ilty ; snd the Admiralty acted vigorously 

r the public advantage, and mercifully spared 


trainst 
port of 


the public 


“The lieutenant was officially informed that 


purse, 


mm Was in dane 


his Conmmissi unless he set up 


| materials 


i stone again in its proper place. 
for Compassing this achievement 
ere offered to him gratis from the dockyards : 


but he was left 


t 


to his own resources to defray 


ie eXpense oO workmen to help 
Being by this time awakened to a proper 
had done, and to a 
the disagreeable 
l the Ad- 


he was placed 
rously to the 


employing 
him, 
the mischief he 


sense of 


toler: strong conviction of 


sition in which with 
iddressed himself vig 
task of repairing his fault. 
lanted the Lo 
passed around it, pulleys were rigged, and cap- 
After a week's hard 
rk and brave perseverance on the part of 


Liled back Int 


iiraltyv, he 
Strong beams were 


about in stone, chains were 


manned, 


ved in the labor, the rock was 


o its former position, but not inte 
s former perfection of balance; it 
is freely as it moved before. 


has never 
MOVEeU SINCE 
“It is only fair to the lieutenant, to add to 


ie narrative of his mischievous frolic, the fact 
that he, though a poor man, defrayed all the 


wy eXpenses of replacing the rock. Just 
efore his death he paid the last remaining 
debt, and paid it with interest.” 


i 

We must not omit to mention the rocks, 
very similar to the Loggans, which are 
called in Cornwall Tolmen—Tolmen mean- 
Ing a Mass of rock poised upon two Se pa- 


te sulmimits. 


In the parish of Constan- 


tine, a large mass, computed to weigh 


upward of seven hundred and fifty tons, 
is found thus resting upon two points of 
In the same county 
Kilmarth 
which, like the Leaning ‘Tower of Pisa, 
of the 
perpendicular, though, having its center 


subjacent granite, 


are found the rocks, one of 


stunds more than twelve feet out 


of gravity within the base, it is perfectly 
solic. 
caused many of these phenomena, it may 


hive done something, by removing obstrue- 


Though art cannot certainly have 


tions, to heighten their effeet and to in- 
crease their wondertulness. 
Many natural phenomena of a similar 


kind 


are to be tound in various parts of the 
British The 


Derbyshire, especially those of Dovedale, 


empire, natural rocks in 


ind the singular castellated appearances 


Which crown the hills overlooking the banks 


of the Wye in Worcestershire, will readily 
They present the 


occur to the traveler. 


HARPS AND HEARTS. 
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appearance of art, though they are simply 
the effect of physical causes. It is only 
possible to account for some of them by 
reference to voleanie agencies upheav- 
ing at some distant period the solid con- 
tents of the globe beneath us. 

It is, after all, a poor philosophy which 
seeks to resolve all apparently inexplicable 
Though the 
laws, as we call them, of nature, are few 


phenomena into the artificial. 


and simple, they are susceptible of endless 
varieties of application beyond all ordinary 
conception. By their wonders the human 
mind is at once humbled and stimulated. 
Happy are they who can behold fingers 
pointing to the skies, not only in thos 

edifices especially dedicated to God’s wor- 
ship, but also, though not equally, in all the 
marvels which proclaim the Almighty’s 


| godhead.” 


eternal power ar 
i He 


N M 


AND HEARTS. 


HARPS 
BY MES. A 


THERE are harps in our breasts 
Of most delicate make, 

And many the tones which are heard ; 
Now plaintive, now gay, 

Now so soft is their lay 


Their notes seem like those of a bird. 


These harps God has tuned ; 
Though broken they seem, 
They respond to their Maker’s command, 
And mortals too play them, 
Words, 
A breath 


deeds, and looks sway them, 
has these instruments fann’d. 


Our hearts are these harps ; 
How sweet are their strains 
When sympathy touches the chords ; 
Then such melody ’s given 
It is echoed in heaven, 
Though scarce whisper’d on earth are the 


words. 


Then strike these harps dayly, 
By deed, look, and word, 
Hearts around us are sighing for aid ; 
Since many are sad 
Whom a word can make glad, 
Say, shall not the kind word be said? 
Though countless the stars, 
Heart-harps are not less, 
They are playing below and above ; 
But, wherever they be, 
They have one master-key, 
And the name of that one key is Love. 
meee ee 
True Rewicion shows itself in every part 
of our conduct; it is like the sap of a 
living tree which penetrates the most dis- 
tant boughs. 
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GROTTO OF ST. 
N the Mediterranean Sea, about fifty 
miles from the eoast of Sicily, is the 


It was in the olden time 


Island of Malta 


known by the name of Oberia, afterward 


Ovoygia, and was ealled by the Greeks 
Melita, from which, at last. the Saracens 
formed the appe Nation of Malta. It is lit- 
tle else than a bare rock, about twenty 


miles in length and twelve in breadth, and 


although it Is sometimes ealled by its in- 
habitants the flower of the 
little that 


no more 


SCL, POSSESSES 


to deserve name It produces 


corn than barely suffices to main- 


tain its residents for six months in the 
year. Many expedients have been re- 
sorted to for the purpose of ré ndering the 
cround more fruitful, but all have failed 


brougl 


bottom COVETE d 


Ship-loads of earth have been t 


from Sicily, 


ind the rocky 
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but the soil has ina short time 
but little 


therewith; 


crumbled into dust, there being 
rain to preserve it In a proper adhesion. 
Its inhabitants amount to about sixty thou- 
The common language of the coun- 
Arabie, but 


spoker in some of the towns. 


sand, 


try is a corrupt Italian 1s 


Malta has had many masters. It is sup- 


posed to have been originally peopled 


by the Pheecians; but these were driven 


out by the Pheenicians, who, in their turn, 
were conquered and expelled by the irre- 


The 


Creeks : 


sistible power of the Grecian army. 


Carthaginians won it from the 


but the Roman eagle alighted on its craggy 
heights, and the Carthaginians were sub- 
dued. Upon the declaration of the Roman 
empire, Malta was taken by the Goths ; 


the Goths were beaten by the Saracens; 
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he Saracens by the Normans. From 
1090 to the reign of Charles the Fifth it 
had the same masters as Sicily, but was 
then presented to the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, who had been successively 
driven from Palestine and Rhodes. The 
order took possession of their island home, 
and were henceforth recognized in history 
as the Knights of Malta. 

The Grand Master of the order imme- 
diately employed himself in putting the 
island in a state of defense. The news 
had reached him that the ‘Turkish em- 
peror, Soliman, had given orders to Sinan 
Bassa, whom he had sent to besiege ‘Trip- 
oli, to destroy in his passage the Knights 
of St. John, whom he was pleased to de- 
signate as a nest of robbers. ‘Time was 
precious, the danger was linminent, but 
the knights and people labored hard to 
prepare for the defeuse ; and when Sinan 
landed, and attentively considered the Cas- 


tle of St. Angelo— 


* Whose stony strength 
Would laugh a siege to scorn’ — 


he said to his corsair, Dragut, who pressed 
hun to begin the attack: “* Dost thou see 
that castle? ‘Phe eagle, certainly, could 
not place its nest on the summit of a 
steeper rock ; to reach it we ought to have 
wings like the eagle, for all the troops in 
the world would not be able to force it.” 
Ile, however, ravaged the island, and laid 
siege to the capital, from which he was 
repulsed with great slaughter. 

In 1565 another attack was made by the 
lurks upon the island. The battle was 
long and terrible, and the siege protracted 
toa very lengthened period. ‘The knights 
exhibited the utmost bravery and activity. 
La Valette, the Grand Master, was dan- 
gerously wounded ; and when some of his 
friends wished him to retire, he replied, 
* At seventy-one, can | finish my life more 
gloriously than by dying among my breth- 
ren?” ‘The ‘Turks were repulsed with 
the truest courage, and never again set 
foot in Malta. La Valette built a town on 
the theater of his glory, which he called 
by his own name. ‘Thither was removed 
the convent of the knights, and in order 
that the work might be free from all pe- 
cunlary interruption, when money failed 
they paid in copper, which was afterward 
called in, and the full value given for it. 
In 1798 the island was surrendered to the 
l’rench, and the order of knighthood sus- 


pended, while the knights themselves were 
dispersed. In 1800 it was taken by the 
English. 

But apart from all this, there is a pe- 
culiar interest attaching to the Island of 
Malta, from the episode in the life of the 
great apostle which there occurred. On 
his voyage to Rome, * there arose a tem- 
pestuous wind, called HMuroclydon,” which 
drove the vessel out of her course, and 
filled those ancient mariners with fear and 
trembling, and falling into a place where 
two seas met, they ran the ship aground. 
* And the centurion commanded that they 
which could swim should cast themselves 
first into the sea: and the rest, some on 
boards, and some on broken pieces of the 
ship, and so it came to pass that they 
escaped all safe to land. And when they 
were escaped, then they knew that the 
island was called Melita.” 

The remembrance of the visit of St. 
Paul to the island is preserved by the peo- 
ple, and the recollections of the viper 
which fastened on his hand, the sick men 
which he healed, the wonder of his short 
residence, are still cherished. ‘Tradition 
points out a grotto where it is said the 
apostle dwelt. There an image of the 
saint had been erected and a chapel built. 
Say the people, when the sainted mission- 
ary shook the viper off his hand, he pro- 
nounced a malediction on all venomous 
reptiles in the island, and that thencefor- 
ward they disappeared entirely. Curative 
properties are attributed to the white sub- 
stance which is taken from the damp walls 
of the grotto, and which resembles mag- 
nesia in itsappearance. ‘This is sold very 
extensively in Malta, and is also an im- 
portant object of commerce. 

Malta was then in a state very different 
from the splendid condition in which the 
knights left it in ourdays. There was only 
one town in the island, ealled “ Citta Nota- 
bile,” (now Citta Vecchia,) but which was 
a miserable, half-deserted place, partially 
surrounded by a moldering wall; there 
was only one fortress, named St. Angelo, 
and it was partly in ruins, while the whole 
of its artillery consisted of one small can- 
non, two faleons, and a few iron mortars. 
The entire population amounted only to 
twelve thousand, and these were poor and 
wretched. owing to the barrenness of the 
soil, and the frequent descents of the Bar- 
bary corsairs, who frequently carried off 


the inhabitants of the villages into slavery. 
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MHE CRUSADES. 
TINITE first operation ot the armies afte 
they had crossed the Bosporus wis 


the siege of Nice, to gain possession of 
lich all their efforts were directed. 
(iodtrey of Bouillon and the Count of 
Vi ndois were joined under its walls by 
i host in suecession as it leit Constan- 
Oy Among the celebrated Crusaders 
ho tought at this siege we find, beside 
the leaders already mentioned, the brave 
nd generous ‘Vanere whose name and 
fume have been tnmortalized in’ the 
G § hie laherata, thie valorous 
shop of Puy, Baldwin, afterward king 
Je sulein, and Pete thre the Init, HOW 
most solitury sold rorn Of all the 
( fluence he bad iit V pos- 
silty Aslaun, the ltun of Roum 

( f of th eljuk Purks, whose 

< rounded e 7 s I » ol 
iain to th readers of 
i rthe name of Soliman.m ied 
s city, but was deteated atter 
~ ( obstinate engagements, in which 
{ ns showed a de ee ol heroism 
I 1 him The ‘Turkish 

eX} ed to find a wild u s 

ude ke that under Pete 
llerm out le lecrs Ci] le of 
ob ( *( nstead of whieh, he 

e most experienced leaders of the 
‘ t the head of armies that had just 
tunaticism enough to be ferocious, but not 


In 


hundreds tell on 


enough to render them ungovernable 


tinese engagements, many 


both sides; and on beth sides the most 
evolting iroarity Was practiced thie 
(‘rusaders cut off the heads of the fallen 
Mi ! nd sent them = in paulnmlers 
to (Coons LU CLILO pote s trophie s of the 
eto Atte the temporary defeat ol 
Nally As n, the siege of Niee was carried 
on \\ i redoubled Vivo Lhe lurks 
ae ‘ WeTEINE es With tlie greatest 
stinnive discharged showers of 
polsone OM upon the ( isnders 
Wher inv unlortuniate wreteh was killed 
inae Lhe Wa ‘ they let down on hooks 
trom ab ( ind drew the body up. Whe h 
tt pping and mutilating, they threw 
I k again at the besievers Phe latter 
vere well supplied with provisions nd 


for six-and-thirty days the continued 


sleut 


thout any relaxation of the efforts on 
either side Many tales are told of th 
most perhuman heroism of the Ch 
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tian leaders—how one man put a thousand 
to flight; and how the arrows of the faith- 
ful never missed their mark. 

One anecdote of Crodtrey of Bouillon, 
related by Albert of Aix, is worth record- 
ing, not only as showing the high opinion 


entertained of his valor, but as showing 


the contagious eredulity of the armies— 


a credulity whieh as often led them to the 
very verge of defeat, as it incited them to 
victory. One Turk, of gigantie stature, 
took his station day by day on the battle- 


ments of Niece, and, bearing an enormous 
bow, committed great havoe among the 
Christian host. Nota shatt he sped but 
bore death upon its point; and although 
the Crusaders aimed re pt itedly at his 
breast, and he stood in the most exposed 
position, their arrows fell harmless at his 
feet Ile seemed to be invulnerable to 
ittaek ; and a report Was soon spread 
throad, that he was no other than the 
Arch Fiend himself, and that mortal hand 
could not prevail against him. Godtrey 
of Bouillon, who had no thith in the super- 
vatural character of the Mussulman, de- 
termined, if possible, to put an end to the 


dismay which was rapidly paralyzing the 


rtions of his best soldiers. "Tak nya 





CNXE 
huge eross-bow, he stood forward in front 
of the army, to try the steadiness of his 


hand against the much-dreaded archer 
the shaft was aimed directiy at his heart, 
and took fatal effeet. ‘The Moslem fell 
amid the groans of the besieged, and the 


’ 


shouts ot Deus adjuva! Deus adjuva! 


the war-ery of the besiegers. 


\t last the Crusaders tmagined that 


all obstacles, and were 


ol 


they had overcome 


preparing to take possession the city, 


when, to thetr great astonishment, they 


saw the tlag of th Alexius flying 


ol 


e Emperor 
An 


med Faticius or Tatin, had 


CMISSary 


from the battlements 


the empcror, 0 


contrived to guin admission, with a body 
of Greek troops, at a point which the 
Crusaders had lett unprotected, and had 
persuaded the ‘Turks to surrender to him 
rather than to the crusading forees. The 
greatest indignation prevailed in the army 
when this stratagem Was discovere d, and 
the soldiers were with the utmost diffi- 
culty prevented trom renewing the attack 
and besieging the Greek emissary. 

The army, however, continued its 
march, and, by some means or other, was 


some historians 


by 


broke hn intotwo div ISIONS 5 


suy aceidentally, while others afiirm 
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mutual consent, and for the convenience 
of obtaining provisions on the way. The 
one division was composed of the forces 
under Bohemund, Tancred, and the Duke 
of Normandy; while the other, which 
took a route at some distance on the right, 
was commanded by Godfrey of Bouillon 
and the other chiefs. The sultan of 
Roum, who, after his losses at Nice, had 
been silently making great efforts to crush 
the Crusaders at one blow, collected in a 
very short time all the multitudinous tribes 
that owed him allegiance, and with an 
army which, according to a moderate 
calculation, amounted to two hundred thou- 
sand men, chiefly cavalry, he fell upon the 
first division of the Christian host in the 
valley of Doryleum. It was early in the 
morning of the Ist of July, 1097, when the 
Crusaders saw the first companies of the 
Turkish horsemen pouring down upon 
them from the hills. Bohemund had 
hardly time to set himself in order, and 
transport his sick aud helpless to the rear, 
when the overwhelming force of the Orien- 
tals was upon him. The Christian army, 
composed principally of men on foot, gave 
way on all sides, and the hoofs of the 
Turkish steeds, and the poisoned arrows 
of their bowmen, mowed them down by 
hundreds. After having lost the flower 
of their chivalry, the Christians retreated 
upon their baggage, when a_ dreadful 
slaughter took place. Neither women, 
nor children, nor the sick were spared. 
Just as they were reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, Godfrey of Bouillon and the Count 
of Toulouse made their appearance on the 
field, and turned the tide of battle. After 
an obstinate engegement the Turks fled, 
and their rich eamp fell into the hands of 
the enemy. ‘The loss of the Crusaders 
amounted to about four thousand men, 
with several chiefs of renown, among whom 
were Count Robert of Paris and William 
the brother of ‘Tancred. The loss of the 
Turks, which did not exeeed this number, 
taught them to pursue a different mode of 
warture. The sultan was far from being 
defeated. With his still gigantie army, 
he laid waste all the country on either side 
of the Crusaders. ‘The latter, who were 
unaware of the tactics of the enemy, found 
plenty of provisions in the ‘Turkish camp ; 


but so far from economizing these re- 


sources, they gave themselves up for 
several days to the most unbounded 


extravagance. They soon paid dearly 


for their heedlessness. In the ravaged 
country of Phrygia, through which they 
advanced toward Antiochetta, they suffer- 
ed dreadfully for want of food for them- 
selves and pasture for their cattle. Above 
them was a scorching sun, almost sufficient 
of itself to dry up the freshness of the 
land, a task which the firebrands of the 
sultan had but too surely effected, and 
water was not to be had after the first day 
of their march. The pilgrims died at the 
rate of five hundred a day. ‘The horses 
of the knights perished on the road, and 
the baggage which they had aided to trans- 
port was either placed upon dogs, sheep, 
and swine, or abandoned altogether. In 
some of the calamities that afterward be- 
fell them, the Christians gave themselves 
up to the most reckless profligacy ; but 
upon this oceasion, the dissensions which 
prosperity had engendered were all for- 
cotten. Religion, often disregarded, arose 
in the stern presence of misfortune, and 
cheered them as they died by the promise 
of eternal felicity. 

At length they reached Antiochetta. 
where they found water in abundance, and 
pastures for their expiring cattle. Plenty 
once more surrounded them, and here they 
pitched their tents. Untaught by the 
bitter experience of famine, they again 
gave themselves up to luxury and waste. 

On the 18th of October they sat down 
before the strong city of Antioch, the siege 
of which, and the events to which it gave 
rise, are among the most extraordinary 
incidents of the Crusade. The eity, which 
is situated on an eminence, and washed by 
the river Orontes, is naturally a very 
strong position, and the Turkish garrison 
were well supplied with provisions to 
endure a long siege. In this respect the 
(‘hristians were also fortunate, but. un- 
luckily for themselves, unwise. Their 
force amounted to three hundred thousand 
fighting men; and we are informed by 
Raymond d’Argilles, that they had so much 
provision, that they threw away the great- 
er part of every animal they killed, being 
so dainty, that they would only eat parti- 
cular parts of the beast. So insane was 
their extravagance, that in less than ten 
days famine began to stare them inthe face. 
After making a fruitless attempt to gain 
possession of the city by a coup de main, 
they, starving themselves, sat down to 
starve outtheenemy. But with want eame 
a cooling of enthusiasm. The chiefs began 
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Bald- 


ee 
himself from 


grow weary of the expedition 


had prev iously detached 


e main body of the army, and, proceeding 


indessa, had intrigued himself into the 


that little prine pality. 


inimated wit 


preine power inl 


other leaders were h less 


ilthan heretotore Stephen of hartres 


rad Ifuwh of Vermandois be van to waver, 


able to endure the privations which thei 


and profusion had b ought upon 


them Even Peter the Hermit became 
sick at heart ere all was over When the 
famine had become so urgent that they 


reduced to eat human flesh ino the 


extremity of their hunger, Bohemund and 
Robert of Flanders set forth on ane Np di 


on to procure a supply They were in 


slight degree successtul ; but the relief 


ey brought was not economized, and in 


» days they were as destitute as before 


cius, the Greek commander and repre- 


sentative of Alexius, deserted with his 
division under pretence of seeking for 
food, and his example was followed by 


Varlous bode 


Misery 


mained, and they strove 


s of Crusade rs. 


wus rife among those who re- 


to alleviate it by 
a diligent attention to and 
These, 


the enthusiastic, alternately cheered and 


signs 


omens, 
with extraordinary visions seen by 
fore - 


dt presse d them aceording as they 


told the triumph or pictured the reverse 


\t one 


cane arose, leveling great 


of the cross. time a violent hurri- 
trees with the 


ground, and blowing down the tents of the 


Christian leaders. At another time an 
earthquake shook the camp, and was 
thought to prognosticate some great im- 


pending evil to the cause of Christendom. 
But a comet which appeared shortly after- 
sed them from the despondency 
their lively 


ward ral 


they had fallen; 


into which 

















imaginations making it assume the form 
of a flaming cross Jeading them on to 
Famine was not the least of the 
Unwholesome food, 


victory. 
evils they endured. 
and the impure air from the neighboring 
marshes, engendered pestilential diseases, 
which carried them off more rapidly than 
the arrows of the enemy. <A thousand of 
them died in a day, and it became at last 
a matter of extreme difficulty to afford 
them burial. To add to their misery, 
each man grew suspicious of his neighbor ; 
for the camp was infested by Turkish 
spies, who conveyed dayly to the besieged 
intelligence of the movements and dis- 
tresses of the,enemy. With a ferocity, 
engendered by despair, Bohemund caused 
two spies, whom he had detected, to be 
roasted alive in presence of the army, and 
within sight of the battlements of Antioch. 
But even this example failed to reduce 
their numbers, and the Turks continued 
to be as well informed as the Christians 
themselves of all that was passing in the 
camp. 

The news of the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment of soldiers from Europe, with an 
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abundant stock of provisions, came to cheer | 


them when reduced to the last extremity. 
The welcome succour landed at St. Simeon, 
the port of Antioch, and about six miles 
Thitherward the famish- 
ing Crusaders proceeded in tumultuous 


from that city. 


| crush them. 
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advantage, each man fighting as if upon 
himself alone had depended the fortune of 
the day. Hundreds of ‘Turks perished in 
the Orontes, and more than two thousand 
were left dead upon the field of battle. 
All the provision was recaptured and 
brought in safety to the camp, whither the 
Crusaders returned singing, Alleluia! or 
shouting, Deus adjuva! Deus adjuva! 
This relief lasted for some days, and, 
had it been duly economized, would have 
lasted much longer; but the chiefs had no 
authority, and were unable to exercise 
any control over its distribution. Famine 
again approached with rapid strides, and 
Stephen, Count of Blois, not liking the 
prospect, withdrew from the camp with 
four thousand of his retainers, and estab- 
lished himself at Alexandretta. The moral 
influence of this desertion was highly pre- 
judicial upon those who remained ; and 
Bohemund, the most impatient and am- 
bitious of the chiefs, foresaw that, unless 
speedily checked, it would lead to the 
utter failure of the expedition. It was 
necessary to act decisively; the army 
murmured at the length of the siege, and 
the sultan was collecting his forces to 
Against the efforts of the 
Crusaders Antioch might have held out 
for months; but treason within effected 
that which courage without might have 


| striven for in vain. 


bands, followed by Bohemund and the | 


Count of Toulouse, with strong detach- 


ments of their retainers and vassals, to | 


escort the supplies in safety to the camp. 
The garrison of Antioch, forewarned of 
this arrival, was on the alert, and a corps 
of Turkish archers were dispatched to lie 
in ambuscade among the mountains and 
intercept their return. Bohemund, laden 
with provisions, was encountered in the 
rocky passes by the Turkish host. Great 
numbers of his followers were slain, and 
he himself had just time to escape to the 
camp with the news of his defeat. God- 
frey of Bouillon, the Duke of Normandy, 
and the other leaders, had heard the rumor 
of this battle, and at that instant 


preparing for the rescue. ‘The army was 


were 


immediately in motion, animated both by 
zeal and by hunger, and marched so rapidly 
as to intercept the victorious Turks before 
they had time to reach Antioch with their 
spoil. <A fierce battle ensued, which lasted 


from noon till the going down of the sun. 


The Christians gained and maintained the 


Vou. IV., No. 4.—CC 


Baghasihan, the Turkish prince or emir 
of Antioch, had under his command an 
Armenian of the name of Phirouz, whom 
he had the defense of a 
tower on that part of the city wall which 


intrusted with 


overlooked the passes of the mountains. 
Bohemund, by means of a spy who had 
embraced the Christian religion, and to 
whom he had given his own name at bap- 
tism, kept up a dayly communication with 
this captain, and made him the most mag- 
nificent promises of reward if he would 
deliver up his post to the Crusaders. 
Whether the proposal was first made by 
Bohemund or by the Armenian is uncertain, 
but that a good understanding soon existed 
between them is undoubted ; and a night 
was fixed for the execution of the project. 
Bohemand communicated the scheme to 
Godfrey and the Count of Toulouse, with 
the stipulation that, if the city were won, 
he, as the soul of the enterprise, should 
enjoy the dignity of Prince of Antioch. 
The other hesitated : ambition 
and jealousy prompted them to refuse their 


leaders 
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aid in furthering the views of the intriguer. | safety. When sixty of them had thus 


More mature consideration decided them 
to acquiesce, and seven hundred of the 
bravest knights were chosen for the expe- 
dition, the real object of which, for fear 
of spies, was kept a profound secret from 
the rest of the army. Whenall was ready, 
a report was promulgated that the seven 
hundred were intended to form an ambus- 
cade for a division of the sultan’s army, 
which was stated to be approaching. 

the treacherous 


Ev erything favored 


project of the Armenian captain, who, on | 


his solitary watch-tower, received due in- 
timation of the approach of the Crusaders. 
The night was dark and stormy; not a 
star and the wind 
howled so furiously as to overpower all 
the rain fell in torrents, and 


wis visible above, 
other sounds: 
the watchers on the towers adjoining to 
that of Phirouz could not hear the tramp 
of the armed knights for the wind, nor 
see them for the obscurity of the night and 
the of the When 


within shot of the walls, Bohemund sent 


dismalness weather. 
forward an interpreter to confer with the 
Armenian. The latter to 
make haste, and seize the favorable inter- 


urged them 


val, as armed men, with lighted torches, 
patrolled the battlements every half hour, 
and at that instant they had just passed. 
The chiefS Were instantly at the foot of 


the wall 


} mistaken 
| mander fled, first to the citadel, 


Phirouz let downa rope; Bohe- | 


mund attached it to the end of a ladder of | 


then raised by the 
the 


came over 


which was 


held 


{ momentary fear 


hides, 


Armenian, and while knights 
mounted. 
the spirits of the adventurers, and every 
one hesitated. At last Bohemund, (vide 
William of Tyre,) encouraged by Phirouz 
from above, ascended a few steps on the 
ladder, Crodtfrey, 


Count Robert of Flanders, and a number 


and was followed by 


of other knights. As they advanced, 


others pressed forward, until their weight 
became too great for the ladder, which, 
breaking, precipitated about a dozen of 
fell one 


great clatter 


them to the ground, where they 
the other, making a 
their of mail. 
they thought that all was lost; 
but the wind made so loud a howling as it 


upon 


with heavy coats Fora 


moment 


swept in fierce gusts through the mountain 
gorges—and the Orontes, swollen by the 
rain, rushed so noisily along—that the 


The 


easily repaired, and the knights ascended 


wuards heard nothing. ladder was 


two at a time, and reached the platform in 


ascended, the torch of the coming patrol 
was seen to gleam at the angle of the wall. 
Hiding themselves behind a buttress, they 
awaited his coming in breathless silence. 
As soon as he arrived at arm’s length, he 
was suddenly seized, and, before he could 
open his lips to raise an alarm, the silence 
of death closed them up forever. They 
next descended rapidly the spiral staircase 
of the tower, and opening the portal, ad- 
mitted the whole of their companions. 
Raymond of Toulouse, who, cognisant of 
the whole plan, had been left behind with 
the main body of the army, heard at this 
instant the signal horn, winch announced 
that had effected, and, 
leading on his legions, the town was at- 


an entry been 


tacked from within and without. 


scene 


ie 


Imagination cannot conceive a 
more dreadful than that presented by t 


devoted city of Antioch on that night of 


I 
} 
i 


horror. ‘The Crusaders fought with a 


blind fury, which fanaticism and suffering 


alike incited. Men, women, and children 


were indiscriminately slaughtered. Dark- 
ness increased the destruction; for when 
morning dawned the Crusaders found 


themselves with their swords at the breasts 
of their fellow-soldiers, whom they had 
The Turkish com- 
that 
mountains, 


for foes. 
and 
the 


whither he was pursued and slain, and his 


becoming insecure, to 


gray head brought back to Antioch as a 
trophy. At daylight the massacre ceased, 
and the Cruasders gave themselves up to 
They found gold, and jewels, 

silks, and velvets in abundance; but 
of provisions, which were of more import- 


plunder. 
and 


ance to them, they found but little of any 
kind. Corn was excessively scarce, and 
to that in 
this respect the besieged had been but 


} 


they discovered their sorrow 


little better off than the besiegers. 
ne eae 

Wuat is your Lire? 

like a death-bed to answer the great ques- 

Then, if not 


—There is no place 


tion—* What is your life ?” 


| before, will the folly or wisdom of all life’s 


doings be manifest. To have then a good 
hope through grace will be above all price. 


But to “die and give no sign’’—to face 


death without a Saviour—to pass away to 


the world of spirits under a cloud of gloom, 
must be dreadful indeed. 
an hour, and all of evil that lies beyond, is 
surely worth any worldly sacrifice. 


To eseape such 
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FRENCH EXPERIMENTS IN ENTO- 
MOLOGY. 


T intervals during the last three years, 
A Parisian savans have been occupied in 
various curious researches of equal im- 
portance to the entomologist and the phy- 
sician. Every one knows how extensively 
leeches are used in medicine, and how 
efficacious their application frequently is. 
But leeches are every day becoming rarer 
and more expensive, especially in France, 
where the efforts made to naturalize them 
have hitherto been neutralized by various 
obstacles, and among others, by a destrue- 
tive to 
which has at length been discovered and 


agency Jong unknown science, 
revealed to the world by a learned French- 
man—M. Soubeiran. 

In April, 1850, M. Soubeiran began his 
experiments. He caused a large basin of 
a peculiar construction to be placed in the 
central surgery of the hospitals, in which 
basin he deposited a number of leeches, 
with the intention of watehing their habits 
and ascertaining the best mode of treating 
The 
with lead; a 
arned through it at will by means of a 


them. basin was eireular, and lined 


stream of water could be 
jet deau, from the head of a watering- 
pot; and there was an opening for the 
escape of the surplus water, covered with 
clear muslin, to prevent the leeches from 
At the bottom of the basin 


was a thick bed of potter’s earth, in which 


getting out. 


were placed a number of aquatic plants, 
such as the Iris pseudo-acorus, the Typha 
angustifolia or reedmace, the Caltha pa- 
Justris or marsh-marigold, &e.; and above 
In one part of 
the level with the 


water, composed of a bed of clay covered 


all, some of the Chara. 


basin was an island 
with a layer of light soil and turf, in order 
that the leeches might bury themselves at 
the light Three 
hundred fine Hungarian were 
placed in the basin thus prepared, where 


pleasure in earth. 


leeches 


they were left undisturbed until the end 
of September. During this time they 
were fed 
i nd onee 
But the animals did not multiply, as 
was expected. When the 
to be looked for, only about one hundred 
were to These 
hiddea folds of 
the leaves of the plants, and attached to 


three times—twice with blood 


with frogs. 


harvest came 


young ones be found. 


mostly within the 


were 


each of them was a sinal], pale, tetradeca- 


podous animal with a flat elongated body. 
It had four folded antenne, two of them 
longer than the others, and a_ biforked 
tail composed of a single segment. Be- 
neath this tail were appendages that con- 
tinually agitated the water, to renew it at 
the surface of the respiratory organs; the 
feet were furnished with a hook. The 
animal did not swim, but walked at the 


| bottom of the basin, or along the stems of 


the plants beneath the water. It was 


| found in great numbers upon the sieves 


used in fishing up the leeches, and upon 
the stems of the iris and typha; but the 
greater number lay within the interior 
folds of the leaves with the young leeches. 

M. Soubeiran placed a few of 
filled with water, and 


the se 
insects in a 
threw in among them some young leeeh- 


Jug 
es. The animals speedily seized upon 
the leeches, which could not shake thein 
off, but, in spite of all their efforts, were 
speedily overpowered. Wishing to satis- 
fy himself whether they would attack full- 
grown leeches in the same way, the ex- 
perimentalist put several of them, together 
with two adult leeches, into another jug 
likewise filled with water. At the end of 
a few minutes they had fixed themselves 
upon the poor animals, which struggled 
violently, and endeavored to escape from 
their enemies, but could not make them 
quit their hold. This scourge of young 
leeches is very common in the Seine, and 
in some of the stagnant pools in the envi- 
rons of Paris. Naturalists call it the 
Softwater Asellus. 

From these observations, M. Soubeiran 
concluded that the great numbers of the 
Aselli frequenting the waters of the Seine 
and the stagnant pools above referred to, 
render the propagation of leeches impos- 
sible, unless this water could be kept from 
the basins where these useful animals are 
reared ; and even in that case, this method 
of rearing them is costly, and not easily 
practicable. 

Another insect to which the Parisian 
naturalists have lately been directing spe- 
cial attention, is the Acarus of the itch. 
The repugnance and disgust excited from 
remotest antiquity by this disease are wel] 
known. There is a reference to it in thi 
thirteenth chapter of It 
mentioned by Hippocrates, by Aristotle, 
by Galen, by Horace, by Cicero, by Ju- 
venal, by Rabelais, and by a hundred 


Leviticus. is 


others. Some of these, and especially 








De hed 

372 
Rabelais, give unmistakeable indications 
of being acquainted with the singular in- 
But it was 


reserved for a Corsican student, M. Ren- 


sect that causes the disease. 
ucci, to demonstrate the existence of the 
acarus In such a manner that no one could 
dispute its authenticity; since that time 
people have troubled themselves very lit- 
tle about it. 
French physician have at length rendered 


The experiments of a learned 


the observations on this insect conclusive 
and complete. 

These observations at first presented 
great difficulties. Dr. Bourguignon could 
readily study the acarus with the aid of an 
ordinary microscope. Ile could define its 
form; he could even delineate its anatomy 
and reproduction ; but how was he to ar- 
rive at a knowledge of its habits? 

To arrive at this knowledge, t! 
had 
movable microscope, invented by himself, 


which enabled him to observe the 


1 . 
1e@ aoctor 


recourse to a peculiar species ot 


aearus 


on the diseased person. ‘This microscope 


is very simple: it is composed of the 


frame of an ordinary microscope, the op- 
tical and essential part of which has been 


raised from the socket that supported it, 


and articulated to a movable knee at the 


extremity of a lever; the instrument can 


be transported to the part under in- 


thus 
spection. 


Another difficulty, however, presented 


itself in the fact, that the ordinary light is 
obscurity for opaque bodies seen through 
Dr. 


torced, therefore, to have recourse to arti- 


the microscope. Bourguignon was 


ficial light, the luminous rays of which he 


concentrates into a brilliant focus by the 
aid of a round magnifying-glass, which 
fucus he directs upon the chosen point of 
observation. 

We will not here speak of the 


of its fore paws, which, 


fantastic 
form of the acarus 


armed with a kind of sucker, enable it to 


fasten itself in the furrow which it digs 
under the skin; of the movable points 


itself 


more firmly in these furrows; of its terri- 


which it carries on its back, to fix 
ile mandibles, and all the other weapons 
vith which nature has armed it, to acecom- 
We shall 


notice one or two curious details 


ish its destruetive mission. 


pmierery 


meerning its habits. 


‘The acarus is a kind of microscopic 
irtoise. In the moment of danger or 
sleep, it draws in its head and feet. If 


pushed out of its burrow, it turns its head 
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from right to left, to find out where it has 
been placed; and speedily regaining its 
form, it squats in it instinctively, for it has 
no eyes. Its march is precisely that of 
the tortoise. Notwithstanding all his op- 
tical resources, Dr. Bourguignon has not 
yet been able to discover a single male 
All those observed by him were 
for many 


acarus. 
females fecundated, doubtless 
generations, as is the case with several 
other insects—the gnat, for example. 
The acarus usually lays sixteen eggs, 
which are carefully deposited in a furrow 
epidermis, where they 
They are hatched in 


under the are 


ranged in pairs. 
about ten days. 


Thanks to 


Bourguignon, the disease caused by this 


the observations of Dr. 


insect, so terrible to our ancestors, can 


nuw easily be cured in two days. 
For the Nati 

NATURE. 
Wuene is the mind, can the skeptic tell, 


That form’d this beautiful earth ? 
Did chance, so blind, weave the magic spell, 


mal Magazine. } 


Or bear such a wondrous birth? 


Who gave the moss to the 
Green leaves to adorn the 
To the dreary, midnight winds their moan, 
And the sigh to the 


cold gray stones ? 


trees’? 





ventle breeze? 


Who form’d for the ocean his foaming crest? 
For the tempest his dismal how] ? 
Crimson and gold for the glowing West, 


sable j 


And for night her pall * 

Who clothed the morn in her rosy light? 
The hills in etherial blue ? 

Who deck’d the 


And the grass with sparkling dew? 


heavens with gems so bright ? 


The clowing light on the verdant lawn, 
The blue lake’s placid breast; 

The fitting shadows, just seen and gone, 
The cloud and the gathering mist ; 


sinks to re st, 


f} }- 


ood 


The glorious sun as he 
And is lost in 
And the * still small voice ” 


All, all, are the 


a golden 
in the human breast, 
works of God. 

J. H. 


+ ++ 


Ir is wrong to believe that frank senti- 
ments and the candor of the mind are the 
exclusive share of the young; they orna- 
ment oftentimes old age, upon which they 
seem to spread a chaste reflection of the 
modest graces of their younger days, 
where they shine with the same brightness 
as those flowers which are often seen 
peeping, fresh and laughing, from among 


ruins. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Doctors oF Divixiry.—During the ‘‘ commence- 
ment season” of last year, about one hundred 
reverend gentlemen were dubbed with D. D. by 
American colleges. The absurd extravagance 
with which this now very questionable honor 
is dealt out by our learned institutions, has 
drawn forth no little animadversion from the 
press. It would be well, perhaps, if our news- 
paper critics would castigate the learned folly 
a little more in anticipation, than to wait, as 
usual, till its annual perpetration, and then 
uselessly fling at it their satirical shafts. 

The mischief complained of is not a mere 
bagatelle—a harmless folly. It may be consid- 
ered with a little gravity. Its moral aspect is 
certainly not very sublime; the eager earnest- 
ness with which so many of our “ devoted, self- 
sacrificing pastors” aspire to the distinction, 
cannot be very edifying to their flocks, or very 
admirable to worldlings and gainsayers. If it 
cannot be 
another,” rather too devotedly in this respect, 
yet the public is certainly inclined to suspect 
them of an entirely too liberal exegesis of that 
other passage, which enjoins them to “ prefer 
one another in honor.’ As the clergy are 
not only the recipients, but mostly the donors, 
of the so-called honor, they are held doubly 
responsible for its abuse; and the amiable gen- 
erosity and inconsiderateness with which they 
both receive and give it, is a little too noticeable 
to escape criticism, 

Sesides this view of the matter, the critics 
allege that the importance of the title is in dan- 
ger of being nullified by the indiscriminate 
manner in which it is given. Usage takes pre- 
cedence eyen of etymology, in determining the 
sense of words; however, therefore, the original 
meaning of the title may apply to all public 
‘rs, unquestionably usage has 





religious teach 
given it a specific sense, and, until within a few 
years, made it applicable only to men preeminent 
in the 
or two special respects, namely, in purely theo- 
logical ability, and particularly theological 
learning. Thus limited, the title would have 
an appreciable significance, and might also have 
some utilitarian tendencies. But how many of 
the one hundred, dubbed the last year, are at all 
Our learned 


profession, and preéminent, too, in one 


known by any such preéminence ? 
institutions must, assuredly, bethink themselves 
and reform, if they would not soon, by the law 
of lexicography above mentioned, revolutionize 
entirely the sense of the title. There is some 
hazard even that they may fix upon it the 
definition which the keen witted Mariners’ 
preacher of Boston, * Father Taylor,” has given 
it: “DPD. D.” said he, * stands for double dunce.” 

One of the worst evils of the profusion with 
hich this honor is given, is the fact, that it 
places so many men, of mere mediocrity, if 
uot inferiority, in a false position. ‘Titled as 
* Doct the public feels that it has a right 





Ts, 


to expect more ability from them than from the 
untitled mass of the profession, 


But how often 


said that they “seek honor one of 
| among whom these favored cases of mediocrity 


| or inferiority are selected. 


| and thus save the poor sufferers from 


9-9 
vio 


is this expectation, now-a-days, vexatiously 
disappointed! The popular mind will have its 
revenge in such cases, and title-burdened in- 
feriority must not expect to escape with sym- 
pathy or mere tolerance: it has a harder fate. 
The noble horse when overburdened, commands 
compassion; bat his inferior, long-eared fellow- 
laborer finds no sympathy: kicks and blows 
are the only courtesies the multitude have 
for him. 

The title, if given unsought in such cases, is 
a cruel infliction; if sought, it is a self-injurious 
blunder: and our grave Academie Boards should 
be above either alternative. ‘Their boundless 
liberality, however, seems to defy all admoni- 
tions. We are almost tempted to believe that, 
contrary to our remarks above, some of them are 
actuated at last by a compunctious sentiment 
of compassion—that seeing the hopeless multi- 
tude of their victims, they have resolved, as the 
only remaining relief for them, to continue so 
to spread the title as to render it universal, 
“in- 


| vidious distinctions.” 


| of this title. 


If this is not the fact, then we have another 
quite sober objection to the inappropriate gift 
It is a disparagement to all the 
untitled in that grade of the profession from 


The former have as 
good a claim to it as the latter, and the dis- 
tinction is, therefore, a fallacy and a reflection— 


| save that it is likely soon to have no meaning, 
| While, however, it has meaning, to confer it 
| upon any one, is to declare to all who hear him, 


that he is superior to the untitled mass of the 
profession, from among whom he has been dis- 
that is, in other words, that they 
They must, therefore, be 





criminated 
are inferior to him. 


disparaged in proportion to his mediocrity or 


inferiority. They have aright to protest against 
the unjustifiable distinction. It would be an 
egregious wrong were it not that its abuse is 
fast giving it all necessary qualification in the 
popular mind, 

One thought more. The preposterous liber- 
ality with which the title is now-a-days lavished, 
by detracting from its worth, detracts from the 
men who worthily bear it. It is a downright 
wrong against intellectual merit in this respect. 
So egregiously has the distinction been abused, 
that we really doubt whether it can be longer 
considered of any literary worth whatever. We 
suspect the case to be even worse than this: 
we are not certain that “ D.D.” affixed to the 
name of an author, on the title-page of a purely 
literary work, would not be to literary men, and 
general readers, a cause of prejudice; not only 
would the odium theologicum be associated with 
it, but also restricted professional views—a want 
of those cultivated, varied, and liberal tastes 
which are wont to be attributed to men of 
letters. Put the distinction on the title-pages 
of Bancroft or Prescott, Macaulay, Rogers, (the 
reviewer,) or Sir James Hamilton—would it add 
to or detract from their authority ? 

The ablest Biblical scholar of our country, 
Professor Stuart, declined the title, and died 
without it. Jay of Bath, Robert Hall, Barnes 
of Philadelphia, Kirk of Boston, and not a few 
others have refused to accept it: some of them 


| from moral considerations, doubtless; but we 








vit 


doubt not that its literary significance, or rather 
insigeniticance, had some intluence upon their 
resolution, 

We have no “ radical ” or whimsical prejudice 


Arainst t tit 

We would vindicate it 
in behalf, alike of those who worthily and those 
it. ‘The remedy is with our 
tf them have taken Warning and 


object only to its abuse. 


ie 


ind these remarks are 


who unworthily bear 


colle S! some ¢ 


showed last summer, a determined purpose to 


reform: a few seemed even to have adopted the 


ereed of * total abstinence,” judging an extreme 


remedy necessary in so extreme a case; while 
others seemed determined to befool them- 
Sseives beyond precede nt. It m Ly be hoped, 
however, that the example of the former will 
have some intluence on the coming “ commence- 
ment season.’ 

BankING aT THE Moon.—A story is told of 
the la Judge Olin, of Vermont, father of Presi- 
dent Olin, that he was once pre siding upon a 
certain occasion in court, when a waspish little 
lawyer, full of ignorance and coneeit, who was 
] leading a case before him, took ox casion, in the 
course of his remarks, to address some very 
co mptuous lansuage to the bench. 

Kvery one in the court turned instinctively 
t id the judge xpecting a severe rebuke 
would at once be administered to the insolent 
offender: but what was their surprise to see the 
judge sitting with brow serene and unclouded, 
ui making his not as if he had not 
he 1 the language, or as if nothing out of the 

id been uttered. 

\fter the adjournment, as most of the officers 
of the court met round the dinner table of the 
hotel friend asked the judge for an explana- 
tion of his strange forbearance—why he had 
taken no n e of one who so justly deserved 
to be mmitted for contempt of court? “Tl 


tell you suid the judge, the quiet 





while : 





humor beaming from his eyes t “my 
fat lhe e had a doy—a mere wiifet of a thing 

that had a strange fashion of going out every 
moonlight night and barking furiously at the 


dge paused and went on 











deliberately eat his dinner, as if he had 
finished the story. “ Well “Well said 
s¢veral voices what of that?” “OL no- 
thing suid the idure “the moon went right 
nt? 

I s somet ry rather moonish (lunati 
is rat! too technical a term bout Ralph W 
Emerson; but there are also s of good com- 
mou s¢ eas wel su ha Vin lus pase 
Here is one :—" ] tudy great men, we shall 
find they were n mu cuished by 
originality as by 1 e or ext of thought 
If we require of them that absolute ivinality 
which consists in weaving Ke the er, their 
web from their own bowels, we s! L ane l ed 
1 out in ft No it 1 $ u | 
I t ull does orizinalit unlik 

2 ther men \ t ‘ t 
tl seclhny ¢t Wuhts « t 1 l 
sharing their desires Phe eatest genius 

t st ! lL man rea st poet 

. i } } ¢ not ] mp and s I 
Will iY t! reyes } tany, ina 
lise another 1 for man; 1 have a new 
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architecture in my mind; I will foresee a new 
No, he is forced on by the 
He stands where 


organic power.’ 
genius of his cotemporaries. 
all the eyes of men look, and their hands all 
point the he should go. He finds the 
materials ready to his hands; they have sunk 
the hills and bridged the rivers for his road. 
Men, poets, women, all have worked for him, 
and he entered into their labors. Great 
general power, we might almost say, consists in 
not being original at all, but to the greatest 


way 


has 


extent re ceptive.” 


THe Lone-Bearp Movement.—We have be- 
fore to the so-called “reform” in 
beards, in progress in England. The 
papers and magazines discuss it with spirit ; 
An anony- 


referred 


how 


it is becoming a “ national affair.” 
mous London corre spe ndent of the New - York 
Triln ne, Says -— a England will sho 
to beard the world arms. Capillary attrac- 
tion is increasing rapidly. The barbers recent- 
ly struek against the public and half-penny 
shaving, and now the public strike against the 


) 


uly be able 


barbers and intimate that they don’t care one 
Altogether, our mustache 


half-penny for them, g 
may be denominated barbarous 
proceeding. That Norman institution, the 


razor, is threatened; the Saxon spirit revolts 


movement a 


against its hair’s-breadth escapes; and instead of 
at it. 


no such inno- 


turning up the chin, it turns up the nose 


Seriously speaking, 


we have had 


vation for a long time, or one that so completely 


alters the face of things, It might perplex an 


Austrian detective to tell who is foreign and 
who isn’t. Friends that were wont to meet 
you with smiling smoothness on their faces, 
now glower at you from behind a bush or hedge 
of hair. The guards on the rail, and smiths in 
the red forge-light, and engineers in the fac- 


tories, appear like a new race of stalwart Saxons. 
Mr. George Dawson was the tirst, and for a long 
time the sole person who durst mount the pulpit 
and a mustache at the Others, 
however, are following his example, and large 


same tine, 


numbers of our literary men may be seen 
‘bearded like the pard.” If the movement goes 
on as it has commenced, the wearing of hair 
around the mouth will be soon a national as 


well as a natural custom; and if the ladies 
object, their errors must be kissed out ot 
them. May we hope that this is a sign 
to all the world that henceforth no one— 
whether he be ezar, kaisar, king, or barber- 


will be permitted to tweak an Englishman by 
the nose?” 

GLea EN IN Love.—Of John Abernethy, 
ol f the most eminent surgeons and medical 


writers of the last centur 
orded. He 


rather extremely manly. 


¥y, Miany ane cdotes are 


rec was extremely eccentric, o1 
He acted and spoke 
hot 


valetudinarian gentleman 


as nature dictated, and as custom 





1. ‘To a rich 
l, 


hh a& silxXpence a day, and 
to a lady of the same species who 





otfere said: * Madam, keep your 
money, and buy a skipping rope.” When he 
loved he still continued to despise the forms 
with whi society ever seeks to encumber the 
savings and doings mit He did not wast 

his time in urting, nor did he prostrate him- 


























self as is usually the case before the relatives 
of his Eve. He met her in the streets, revealed 
his affections for her, and offered her his hand. 
She accepted it, and he immediately gave her a 
purse with orders to furnish a house. 

Of the courtship of Sir Isaac Newton there is 
a well-known anecdote; although it is not to 
be found in any lives of him. He was often 
absent-minded: for example, he would some- 
times rise and sit fur several hours by his bed-side 
undressed, and absorbed in thought; he would 
often forget to dine until reminded by his 
domestics, that to live it was necessary to eat. 
Once and once only he loved a young woman, 
One evening they were seated by the fireside 
together. He sat silently smoking. She was 
too proud of his love to be offended by his con- 
At length he took his pipe from his 
mouth and seized her hand. She expected that 
he was about to kiss it. Instead of doing so, 
howeve ?. he stirred the tobacco in the head of 
his pipe with her finger—a rather odd substi- 
tute for a pin! She was angry with him, and 
their courtship ended. 

The father of Lord Eldon, the Chancellor of 
England, having resolved to marry, rang his 
bell, A female servant answered it. He told 
her to dress herself in order to repair to the 
altar with She thought he was jesting 
and disobeyed. He his bell again. A 
second servant appeared. ‘To her he gave the 
She attired herself, and was 


duct. 


him. 


rang 


same command, 
made a bride. 

Robert Hall, when on a visit to'a brother 
clergyman, went into the kitchen, where a 
pious servant girl, whom he loved, was working. 
He lighted his pipe, sat down, and asked her— 

* Betty, do you love the Lord Jesus Christ?” 

“1 hope I do,’’ was the reply. 

He immediately added— 

* Betty, do you love me?” 

They were married, 

Tur New-York Hisrortcan Society.—This 
institution has nearly completed the first half- 
century of its existence; and we understand 
that timely measures have been taken to make 
the celebration of its semi-centennial anniver- 
sary (in Nov., 1854) worthy of its highly hon- 
orable and useful career. It in 
1804, and incorporated in 1809; and through 
various fortunes has steadily accumulated trea- 
sures of historical material, which are as steadily 
increasing in value and importance, ‘ Those 
who are to come after us” only ean fully real- 
izé the importance of these collections, 

The Society has numbered among its most 
active and zealous members many, perhaps 
most of the great citizens of New-York, who have 
been its cotemporaries ; and it has always been 
of the most efficient and valuable of our lit- 
erary and scientific institutions. 

A building fund has been created within the 
which is now sufficient for the 


was founded 


one 


few years past, 
purchase of the site and erection of a fire-proof 
ding for the reception of the library and 
ns; and the the fund 
caged in the prosecution of their de- 

location selected is in Second Aven- 
of Eleventh-street : and the building 


buil 


trustees of ure 


collect 
actively en 
Th 


rher 


signs, 


ue, ¢ 


will be erected in the course of the ensuing vear, 
This fund is constituted by the subscriptions of 
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various citizens of New-York, and includes, 
also, the legacy of Miss EvizanetH Demir, of 
$5,000, and the donation from Mr. James LEN- 
nox, of a like amount, and one also from 
Messrs. Wituram B. Asror and WittiamM CHAUN- 


| cEY, of $1,000 each. 


The limits of the present notice forbid any 
detailed account either of the history of the 
society, or its library and collections. We must 
only say, the library contains at present,— 


Printed books and pamphlets, 22,000 ; manu- 
| scripts, 15,000; maps and charts, 2,500; 


engravings, 500; medals, 200; coins, about 
1,400, Also, an extensive collection of Indian 


| relies, curiosities, &e., and a valuable gallery 


of portraits, busts, &e. 

We will rejoice to see these things all duly 
arranged on the shelves of the new building, 
instead of being huddled within the narrow 
compass of the society’s rooms.in the N, Y, Uni- 
versity. Certainly no one would ever conceive 
the value of this institution by a cursory glance 
at the library in its present condition. All 
success to these libraries, several of which we 
have lately brought to public attention. 

Tue Disie in ovr Common ScHoots is a subject 
which has been lucidly treated by the Rev. Dr. 
Cheever, in a work elsewhere noticed. This 
writer, in his accustomed style of Saxon strength 
and beauty, has insisted that the land in which 
we live is not an infidel land—that it is, in- 
deed, a Christian land ; and that intidelity has 
no right to insist upon the exclusion of our 
holy religion. He, moreoyer, claims that the 
Bible is not a sectarian book ;—that when read 
without note or comment in our public schools, 
it can promote no sectarian views ;—that to 
exclude it at the behest of a single denomina- 
tion, espe cially in opposition to the wishes and 
consciences of other denominations, more par- 


| ticularly when these other denominations con- 


stitute a very large majority, would be, to the 
highest extent, narrow and sectarian. ‘To ex- 
clude the Bible, in his view, would be contrary 
to all the rights and interests of our country, 
and most destructive to the principles of civil 
and religious freedom. That in order to ex- 
clude sectarianism from our publie schools, it 
is by no means necessary to exclude the Bible ; 
—that its banishment would be a trespass on 


the rights of a most overwhelming Christian 


| tarian schools distribute 
commor 


majority, who are taxed for the support of these 
schools, and to whose judgment in this matter 
the minority are bound to submit. If divers 
translations exist, he would allow them all a 
place—only let not the Bible be exiled from 
the instiiutions where our children take in 
their first draughts of knowledge. He dis- 
courses eloquently betimes—for example :— 

ian and pure light. The see- 
as througha prism; but the 
1 school takes it from the sun, admits the sun’s 
light, hangs up the sun itself within the sehool-house. 
Now, you might as well shut out the suu-light, and 
light up your sehool-houses at noonday with gas be- 
are prisms, as exclude the Bible because 
In fact. we no more 


“The Bible is unsects 





cause there 
there are various sects, 
right to exclude 


have 
the Bible than we have to exclude the 
sun, for they are both God's provision of light for us. 
We have no right to exelude the Bible from the 
schools, and from the use of our children in them, than 

the common air, and to pass a law 
while in the schools, shall breathe 
d hydrogen, or exhilarating gas, 


more 
we have to exclude 
at the ! 





Iretle 
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t, as opposed 
ustration, Let 
to enter a 


“Indeed, this universality of the sun 
to yu 1 
us suppose the Manhi 





Sus @ good lil 


mnopolies, atfor 











conscientious plea ¢ 





houses, on e ground 





























vents the gas, and cousequently deprives 
them of t to them and 
their fan sesides, they 
have a cl 1, interdicting 
their own families from the use of any light but the 
company’s gas. Under these circumstances, the sun- 
light becomes Protestant light, for all except those 
r t 1 with the company, and under its authority, 
pr t the monopoly of | t; ergo, the sun- 
Hy tant hit, and it is against their i- 
‘ re it, or to permit the use of it; d 
the sh to send their ehi lie 
schoo yet they are prevented from that privilege, if 
ire compelled to read by sun-light ; they 
sclentiousiy put their el ier any 

ght but that of the company’s gas that light 
ey ‘ ead and study arithmetic, h and en 
what but me r 





aracter 




















i il i 
Our gas in competition w t s Why, th 
ehiidren would read on 1 read on, and not even 
know ‘ r gas $ ‘ 

Well! so it is trut ve ca t hely 
it, that the Bible re vad re cle ul iu 
ti so pure and powe a light, tha ‘ chts 
bes tare t winking tay n v can seare 
even § th they are l In the guage of 
«< ‘I 8 exquisitely bea } 

M 
No subject seems to furnish richer themes 


of the best 


was perpe 


erriment than matrimony, One 
heard 


ad just united 


have ever 


trated by a clergyman, as he 
Christian names 


and Ann ** How 


ceremony ?” in- 


im marriage a couple whose 


were respectively Benjamin 


did they appear during the 





quired a friend. “They appeared both annie- 

! and bennie-sitted,” was the ready rey ly. 
Jerrold said that young boys who marry old 
maids “ gather in the spr f life the golden 
fruits of autumn.’ And old Thomas Fuller 


many vears ago wrote, that * they m 


cient people merely in ex tation to bury 
them—hang themselves in hopes some one ma 
come and cut the halter 





on tl English Reformati 

had the courage to | their 

customary forms of reé 1 

even to our own day We 

by a paragraph in the address 

fessor Stowe, on the ox bol ft hls inauguration 
to t fessors} pa \r r Theological 
Sen iry “Our Puritan hers,” sa tl 
iutt were ivers t ] \ s at tuneral 
and en their dead t $ 
re sery The ud the 
S ires and rep lt Lord Praver il 
tl I mu the | ta l do 
neit ind it i t e of 
tl it treet. ( 1 Bost in L700 
that t nis S t ! 1 
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Lord’s Prayer as a part of public worship.” To 
these remarks is appended a note from a dis- 
tinguished antiquary in Boston—the Rev. Joseph 
Bb. Felt—from which we make the following 
extract :-— 





stained from marrying with a 
marks of a cross, and from 


“As our fathers a 





ring and baptizing with 
organs in their churches, lest such forms should bring 
m back to the Papacy, which they believed still 





ingered in the national Chureh of Eng H 
apparent probability, they abstained, for a long period, 
rom offering prayer funerals. Contfirmatory 
the example ofthe I ish Geneva Church, as describ 












in 1641. They had the corpse carried to the grave, 
and the ‘minister, if present, goes to the church and 
makes suitable remarks.’ In 1645, the Congregational- 


England had serious remarks at their funerals, 
rved as to Massachusetts—* At 
al sermon made 


ists of 


























s ing is read ny fune 

| the neighborhood, or a good company of them, 
tou r by tolling of the bell, and carry the dead 
ily grave, and there stand by t While 
d e ministers are most cor pres 
ent From the fact that Congregationalism v Teatly 
promoted in England by the nee of New and 
mint rs, either d v y their writi It 1s 
ve there was a mutual consent a wtion 

on the Atlantic as to the offering « 
funerals by or even before 1645. The 
rs prayer at a funeral that I ha met 
with is recorded in Sewall!’s Diary, and had reference 


1685, when 


to the Rev. William Adams 


of Dedham, it 
ried. Al 7 


he was t ton newspaper of 1750 has the 











subsequent remark fore carrying out the corpse, 
(Mrs. Sarah Byfield.) a funeral prayer was made by one 
fthe pastors of the old chureh, which, though a « 

the country towns, is a sing ce for 
plac 
I 

Eccentric Resukes From THE Putrrr.—The 
ite Rev. Rowland Hill was remarkable for his 
eccentric rebukes from the pulpit. He once 
said, on observing some persons enter his chapel 
to avoid the rain that was falling, ** Many pe 


ple are to blamed for making religion a CLoak 
but I do not think 
UMBRELLA!” Again, after re- 


anonymous letters from some of 


that those are much better 


who make it an 
SOTHGC 


celvihyg 


ition—* If you want me to read your 


his congreg 





anonymous letters you must inclose a £5 
in them for some good charity On ano 
occasion—*"* I do not wish the walls of separa- 
tion between different orders of Christians to 


be destroyed, but only LowERED, that we may 
ier over them.” 





shake hands a little easier 

Passporrs.—Of the strictness of the passport 
system, and the danger from new-comers which 
haunts the Neapolitan official mind, a good 
story has just been told. A lady, expecting her 


continement, was at Capri with her husband. 
that the child might be 
they across the 


i born on the 
main land, bay; but the 
youthful Neapolitan having unexpectedly made 





sailed 





his appearance during 


they were not allowed to land, because the in- 
the passport! 


fant was not in 


whereabouts of the following sent 





igh not definitely known, is said to be tak 
from a volume of sermons published during t 
f James I It « tinly is acm ty in 
Ss Way ] v/s s that we must d 
yet notwithst ne,“ ure turned 
} oul ! tt ur para- 
lis toa, rt 1 utter 
ind wria \ y aye; our 
ha } l it is not so in 


























EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


| 


We insert the following dialogue as a literary | 


curiosity :— } 

“A Dialogue between a Glutton and Echo. } 

! 

Gl. My belly I do deifie. | 

Echo. Fie. | 

(7/, Who curbs his appetite ’s a fool. | 

Echo. Ah, fool! | 

(/. 1 do not like this abstinence. | 
Evho, Hence. 

(/. My joy’s a feast, my wish is wine. 


Echo. Swine! 





G/. We epicures are happie truly. 

Echo. You lie. 

Gl. Who's that which giveth me the lie? 

Echo, 1. | 
What ? Echo, thou that mock’st a voice? | 

Evho. A voice. 

Gl. May I not, Echo, eat my fill ? 


Evho. Ul. 
Gi. Willt hurt me if I drink too much ? 
Evho. Much. 


Gl. Thou mock’st me, Nymph; I'll not believe it. 
Evho. Believe ‘t. 

Gl. Dost thou condemn then what I do? 

Ech I do. 

(/. grant it doth exhaust the purse, 

Echo. orse. 

«./, [s°t this which dulls the sharpest wit? 

Evho. Best wit. 

(/. Is*t this which brings infirmities? 

Ele It is. 


‘1. Whither will't bring my soul? canst tell? 
Evho. T hell. 














Dost thou no gluttons virtuous know ? 
Echo, No. 
G Wouldst have me temperate till I die ? 
Ei i 
(/, Shall I therein find ease and pleasure? 
Echo, Yea, sure. 
Gl. But is ‘t a thing which profit brings? 
Ei ; 
Gl or bodie? or to both? 
Evho, To both. 
Gl ill it my life on earth prolong? 
Evho, O long! 
G/, Will it make me vigorous until death ? 


Till death. 
Will ‘t bring me to eternal blisse ? 





Evho. Yes 
Gl, Then, sweetest temperance, I'll love thee. } 
Evho, 1 love thee 
«/, Then, swinish gluttonie, I'll leave thee. 
Evho Ill leave thee 
( ‘ll be a belly-god no more. } 
Evche No more, 
y "all be true which thou dost tell, 
who fare sparingly fare well. 
E Farewell.” 


Danity oF AN InpIAN Cuter.—We doubt if 
the annals of ancient history furnish a reply 
surpassing in eloquence and grandeur the fol- 
—As Tecum- 
lh proudly approached, General Harrison rose 


lowing, from an untutored savage : 


to receive the chief, and pointing to a bench 
prepared for the purpose, said: ‘* Your white 
father requests you to be seated.’”?’ Tecumseh 


cast upon the American general a look of un- 
mitigated scorn and indignation. ‘You my 
father?” *No! The sun,” pointing 
to the luminary in the heavens, “ is my father! 
The earth,” pointing to the ground, “is my 
mother!’ And, throwing himselfon the ground, 


‘T will rest nowhere but on her bosom ! 


said he. 


The following from Dr. Newman’s Discourses 
on Universal Education, in a most pointed man- 





ner hits off one of the views of the times :— 

An intellectual man, as the world now con- 
‘ + is one who is full of ‘ views’ on 

| subjects of philosophy, on all matters of the 
da It is almost thought a disgrace not to 
have a wat a moment's notice on any ques- 
tion from the Personal Advent to the Cholera 


| philosophy, the French 


| the 
| therefore 


| only surpassed by the Dom of Cologne. 


3 


or Mesmerism. This is owing in a great mea- 
sure to the necessities of periodical literature, 
now so much in request. Every quarter of a 
year, every month, every day, there must be a 
supply for the gratification of the public, of new 
and luminous theories on the subjects of reli- 
gion, foreign politics, home politics, civil econ- 


| omy, finance, trade, agriculture, emigration, and 


the colonies. Slavery, the gold tields, German 
empire, Wellington, 
Peel, Ireland, must all be practiced on, day 
after day, by what are called original thinkers.” 

There are no less than one hundred and 
twenty ragged schools in London, which include 
nearly fourteen thousand scholars, taught by 
two hundred and twenty-one paid, and one 
thousand eight hundred voluntary teachers. 
With a view to the better organization of these 
invaluable institutions, the Committee of the 
Ragged School Union have appointed the Rev. 
E. J. Hytche and Mr. Milne as school agents or 
inspectors of the schools situate in the southern 
and western districts of London. ‘“ There can 
be little doubt,” says a cotemporary, ‘ that 
should this effort at systematic action prove 
successful, it will tend still further to ameliorate 
the social and religious condition of those out- 
casts for whose spiritual welfare ragged schools 


were orginally established.” We perceive that 


| there are also a number of ragged churches sup- 


plied by various clergymen and competent lay- 
men. ‘This is the true way to reform our great 
cities, = 

Sratistics or CATHEDRALS.—A German mag- 
azine makes the following arrangement of the 
largest in the world. The cathedral 
of Speyer is the greatest monument of thx 
Romanesque style in Germany—larger than 
cathedrals of Ulm and Strasburg, and 
still larger than the buildings of 
Mayence, and St. Stephen of Vienna—and is 
Con- 
sidering the churches out of Germany, the 
largest throughout the world are—St. Peter's, 
at the Dom of Milan; St. Paul’s, at 
Rome ; Sophia’s, at Constantinople; the 
Cathedral, at Florence; and St. Paul’s, in Lon- 
don. All these churches, enumerated here ac- 
cording to their size, are larger than Cologne 
Cathedral, in its completion, St. Peter's, at 
tome, occupies an area three times that of the 
Cologne Dom; of similar size with the Speyer 
cathedral is that of Antwerp; and only next to 
that is Notre Dame, of Paris. 


edifices 





Rome ; 
St. 


A very curious incident in the life of the late 
Lord Plunkett talked of in well-informed 
circles of Dublin society. It appears that in 
his declining years he had occupied himself 


with drawing up some particulars of events in 
his public career, But his mind, as was not 
unnatural at his protracted years, was subject 
to aberration; and not | he chanced 
one day to meet with the papers, which he had 
composed in perfect health, and seizing them 
he suddenly cast them into the fire and 
stroyed them! This loss will be severely felt 
by all, but especially by Mr. Edward Berwick, 
who is spoken of as the biographer of this famous 


ong sine e 


de- 


Irish barrister. 
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Sensation or Licut.—Mr. Jones, in a recent 
paper before the Royal Institution, remarks, that 
the sensation which we experience in conse- 
quence of an impression upon the eye is called 
light, and the external agent which commonly 
causes the impression is also designated by the 
same But the sensation and the exter- 
nal agent, which, by its impression on our optic 
nerve, excites in us the sensation, are totally 
different things. Some years ago a remarkable 
medico-legal case occurred in Germany, in which 
the sensation of light excited by a blow upon 
the eye was confounded with the agent light. 
In this case a worthy clergyman was assaulted 
one dark night by two men, one of whom struck 
him By the 
light which streamed from his eye in conse- 
quence of the blow, the cle rgyman alleged that 
able 


committed the 


name, 


on the right eye with a stone. 


to see and recognize the man who 
The question whether 
this wer having been raised, it was 
referred to the official district physician, who 
thought that there was some probability in the 
clergyman’s allegation, though he did not fully 
Professor Muller, of Be rlin, in com- 


he was 
outrage, 


possible 





admit it. 
menting on this curious case, very justly ob- 
served that, if the physician had pressed upon 
his own eye in the dark, and tried to read by 
the light there by emitted, he would probably 
decided conclusion, 


have come to a more 


THOUGHTS FoR THE THoucutrruLt,—* The idea 
you have once spoken,” says Carlyle, “if it 
even were an idea, is no longer yours; it is 
gone from you—so much life and virtue are gone, 


vital cireulati of yourself and your 
md activ 


If vou could not get it spoke n, if you 


id the 


destiny 


ms 





ity are henceforth deprived 
of it. & 
could still constrain it into silence, so much the 
Better keep 


still circulate i 


richer 





you. your idea while 
, in: let it n your blood, 
and there fructify ; you 
to good activities ; giving to your whole spiritual 
life a ruddier health. When the 
for speaking it, you will speak it all the more 
concisely, the more expressively, appropriately ; 


you ¢ 


inarticulately inciting 


time comes 


and if such a time should never come, have you 
not already acted it, and uttered it as no words 
4 rhink of this, friend; for 

is nothing truer, nothing more forgotten 


can ung 
ther: 


in the se shabby gold-laced day 3. 


my vy 


“Unxper THE Rosr.””—The origin of the 
phrase under the rose implies secrecy, and 
had its origin during the year B,C. 477, at 
which time Pausanias, the commander of the 
confederate fleet, was engaged in an intrigue 


with Xerxes, for the marriage of his daughter, 





and subjugation of Greece to the Median rule. 
Their negotiations were carried on in a building 
attached to the templ Minerva, called the 
Brazen Hy the reof of which was a garden 
forming a bower of roses; so that the plot, 
which was conducted th the utmost seereey, 
was lit rally matured wnad 4 It was 
diseovered, however. by a sla : and as the 
sanctity of the place forbade the Athenians to 
force Pausanias out, or kill they 


him there, 


finally walled him in, die of 


starvation. It finally rew to 1 custom 
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among the Athenians to wear roses in their hair 
whenever they wished te communicate to another 
a secret which they wished to be kept inviolate. 
Hence the saying, sub rosa, among them, and 
now almost all Christian nations, 

When may we hope that there will be a re- 
form in the nomenclature of the printing-otlice ? 
We now hear of a devil and a hell—the origin 
of which terms is stated as follows :—In the 
year 1651 a book was printed, called the “ Anat- 
omy of the Mass.” It had only one hundred 
and seventy-two pages in it; but the author, a 
pious monk, was obliged to add tifteen pages to 
correct the blunders. These he attributed to 
the special instigation of the “ devil,” to defeat 
the work; and hence may have come the use 
of the title, “ Printer’s Devil.” 

In King-street, Norwich, England, at the sign 
of “The Waterman,” kept by a man who is a 
door is 





barber, and over whose the pole, are 


these lines :— 





oam not from pole to pole, 
But step in here; 
Where naught exceeds the shaving 
But the beer.” 
Poor stuff it must be, then, and the whole 
establishmeut is really barbarous, 

SusuimeE Gresture.—A pupil of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum in Doneaster, England, a boy about 
ge, on being asked by signs, ** Who 

you?” uncovered his head, 
reverent expression of countenance, and with 
his open hand pointed upward. There 
simple grandeur in the act never to be described 








ten years of 





made assumed a 


was a 
or forgotten; a mental acknowledgment, which 
no words could have more emphatically con- 
veyed, 

Senstpte Apvice.—It is said that when Sir 
G. Murray attempted to excuse himself from 
taking oftice under the Duke of We llingte on 
account of his inexperience in public speaking, 
“Poh, poh!” said the duke, “do as I do; say 

Latin.” 


what you think, and don’t quot 


The following curious epitaph was recently 
discovered on a tombstone :— 


“Tere lies the body of good Humphrey Cole; 

Tho’ black his name, yet spotless is his soul; 

But yet not black tho’ Carbo is the name, 

Thy ebalk is scarcely whiter than his fame. 

A priest of priests, inferior was to none, 

Took heaven by storm when here his race was run. 
Thus ends the record of this pious man ; 

Go and do likewise, reader, if you can.” 





Humpotptr on Taplie-rurNING.—This great 
philosopher speaks of table-turners as ‘ those 
who now seek for some superior nourishment 
of their mystic appetite in the spiritualization 
of pine, and the oracles of inspired legs of ta- 
bles.” 

» had hen 


CX mpl] tining of the 


4 young Irishman, wh married w 
about nineteen years of age, 
his early marriage sub- 
uld marry 


lived to be as ould as Methu- 


to which 
said 


tin if he 


ditheulties 
jected 


younge a 


him, he wi ** never so 


] 
saicm, 

















Hook 


' 
“ The Old Brewery, and the New Mission House 


at the Five Points,” by Ladies of the Mission. A 
most interesting volume of 304 pages, containing 
a history of the “ Five Points,” and of the mis- 
sion there established by the Ladies’ Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and some most thrilling tales of 


BOOK NOTICES. 


real life in the murky cellars, and garrets, lanes 


and alleys of this moral ulcer—this plague-spot 
of the American metropolis. Weare glad to find 
“facts” set forth, without the flimsy adornings 


of “ tiction,””? but with all the life and power of | 


reality. Dropping, too, from the earnest pens 
of the heroines who first dared to enter *“* Mur- 
derers’ Alley” and * Cow Bay,” with no other 
weapon than the word of God. 
found the story of the two “ Maggies ’—* Wild 
Maggie Carson,” and “ Maggie Ryan ’’—and 
“The Last of the Blennerhassets,” worth the 
price of the volume. Late experience may teach 
the editors of magazines and newspapers to be 
careful in noticing a work on matters so difficult 
to treat with propriety as life at the Five 
Points, and hence this volume may be more 


slowly commended ; but we believe that nothing 


Here will be | 


will be found to offend in the least the most re- | 


fined delicacy. 
up, 


tits, moreover, will put into the hands of the 


The book is beautifully “ got | 
” and handsomely illustrated; and the pro- | 


ladies additional means to feed the hungry, | 


clothe the naked, and, as it were, put crowns of 
honor and glory upon heads that now lie low 
in filth and debauchery. May God speed all 


tiissions to the degraded—all preaching of the | 


“ spel to the poor. 


and Historic by James 
Bruce, is an attempt to give a description of the 
irance, dress, manners, &e., of the 
distinguished personages of history. The task 
f great labor, as the materials lay 
ittered throughout all literature ; but it has 
heen well executed ; and the reader of history 
will tind the book one of some interest. (Lee d- 
ld, 110 Nussau-street, N. Y.) 


* The Oruiae of the Steam Yacht North Star. 
A Narrative of the Evecursion of Mr. Vanderbilt's 
Purty to England, Russia, Denmark, France, Spain, 
Italy, Malta, Turkey, Madeira, e., by the Rev, 
John Overton Choules, D. D., author of the * His- 
tory of Missions,’ ° 


” . i. 
* (Vaseic vrtraits, 


personal app 


has been one « 


Young Americans Abroad,’ de,”’ 
( Boston, Gould & Lineoln, 59 Wash ington-street.) 
‘The title-page, which we have fully copied, is 
sutticiently explicit as to the nature of the book, 
‘The expedition was one which attracted the 
ittention of all the nations of Europe, and was, 
from all accounts, a brilliant affair. This vol- 
ume gives, in some 353 pages, a plain, but inter- 
esting narrative of the excursion. It is, indeed, 
t book of travels. Wedo not see in the volume 
any excess of adulation for the “ Commodore,” 
or indeed anything that may be regarded as out 
of t It is beautifully illustrated ; and is a 
t to the enterprising publishers. 


iste. 

cred 
* Aleohol and the 

Edward L. Youmans. 


& (4,, 200 Broa dway.) 


Constitution of Man,” by 
(.Vew- York, D. Appleton 
It was our privilege to 
hear the author expound his principles in a 
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public lecture, and perform his experiments ; we 
therefore examined the book with the more in- 
terest. It is a popular dissertation on the chem- 
ical properties of alcohol, and its effects on the 
human constitution. For the sake of humanity 
this work deserves a most extensive circulation. 

“ The Working Man's Way in the World ; be ing 
the Autobiography of a Journeyman Printer. (lted- 
J ld, 110 Nassauestreet, New- York.) These re- 
miniscences of personal history were first par- 
tially published in Tait’s Magazine, and there 
attracted some attention and elicited some dis- 
cussion. We have not read the entire volume ; 
but so far as we have proceeded, tind it a racy, 
well-told tale, containing some point and sar- 
casm, and calculated to suggest some reforms 
among the laboring classes—printers in parti- 
cular—and especially in England. The whole 
concludes with a good paper, containing the 
author's notions on socialism. 

The * Theological Essays,” by Frederick Den- 
ison Maurice, M. Riis have also been laid upon 
oar table by Hedsield, for which we have reason 
to thank them. We had heard of Professor 
Maurice, and his peculiar theological views; of 
his essays, and his expulsion from his profes- 
sorial chair; and had a desire to read what he 
had to say. Now that we have read, we are 
scarcely at liberty to express our views ; but one 
thing is certain, no divine who pretends te bea 
man of the present aye will be willing to let 
the work pass without a careful examination. 
It is written in a clear and lucid style; and 
there is no mistaking the author’s sentiments. 
The mode in which he treats of the Trinity, and 
of eternal life and eternal death, are specially 
worthy of notice in view of his relation to the 
Established Church; and the whole work shows 
the workings of a powerful and independent 
mind. 

* Right of the Bible in our Public Schools,” by 
George B. Cheever, D. D., (803 pp., 12mo.,) has 
been recently issued by Ltobert Carter & Brothers, 
No. 285 Broadway, N. Y. The book is just 
what we might expect from the well-known 
character of the author—clear, forcible, and 
betimes exceedingly beautiful. No will 
read it without being impressed with the weak- 
ness of the argument by which the exclusion of 
the word of God from our public schools has 
been urged. We shall hope for it a most exten- 
sive circulation, and a most thorough and gen- 
eral perusal, lor we confess our fears, that 
there has been a disposition in some quarters 
to concede far too much to those who would 
take from the little ones the bread of heaven. 
Read an extract in our Editorial Gleanings. 

“ Shetches of the Irish Bar, by the Right Honor- 
able Richard Lalor Sheil, M. P2, with Memoir and 
Notes, by Rk. Shelton Mackenzie, D.C. L.”’ 2 vols. ; 
pp. 3SS8, 380, Redd jie ld, 110 Nassauestrect, N. 
¥.) The publication of these sketches was 
commenced in 1822, in a London periodical, 
called the New Monthly Magazine . The idea was 
first suggested to Sheil by William Henry Cur- 
ran, son of the great Irish orator and patriot, 


one 
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but executed entirely by himself. The paper | names of Levings, Carpenter, Scholefield, She- 
on O'Connell has been read almost everywhere, | man Covel, Saxe, Lindsay, Eames and others, 
and has given to its author a world-wide fame. | have been embalmed. The book was certainly 
Mr. Sheil assumed to be an impartial “ English- | worthy of much better paper; although Carlton 
man,” and continued to wear his mask long | & Phillips are turning it out in the best style 
after public rumor had assigned the articles | possible. 

their true pate rnity. Our own views on many “ The Hiad of Homer, according to the Text of 
points are very far from being in harmony with Wolf, with Notes, for the use of te ea it 
those of = author ; Jon ee Gamers that the lege e. by John J. Owen, D. D.. Profi ssor of Latin 
sketches will be read with much avidity. Sheil and Greek in the Free Academy, N. Y. Lear- 
was cert uinly one of those brilliant lights which ett & Allen, 27 Dey-street, N. Y.) We have had 
have almost always dazzled the world’s eye in |... asion before to commend the classical school 
the murky horizon of poor Ireland, only to show | },oks of 
what might be expected from her sons, if those 


Professor Owen. The above-named 
is not less meritorious than his other works. 
The author is one of the best of classical teach- 
ers and text-book manufacturers. 


clouds of ignorance and superstition could be 
dispelled, and the pure light be allowed to 
shine, 

The “7 y Conference Miscellany,”’ edited by 
ev. Stephen Parks, and published by J. Lord, 
Albany; W. H. Young, 7) yy, and S, Huntington, 
Burlington, and to be had of Carlton 4 Phillips, 


200 Mulberry-street, comes to us 


“ Home Scenes: a Family Story,” by Amanda 
Weston. L. (. Mallack, 60 South Salmacstreet, 


Syracuse. A simple truthful story of scenes 





at home, interspersed with wood-cuts ; and pre- 
senting a good little volume of 160 pages, 
for the young. 





) 
2mo. 
n one volume, ” 


with three parts, and an appendix. Part I. 
contains an historical sketch of Methodism, * Grace and Ape stle ship tllustrated in the Lift 
vithin the bounds of the Troy Conference. Part | of Judson,” by R. W. Cushman, duthor of “A 
Il. Reminiscences of deceased members of the Pure Christianity the World's only Hope,” dc., de, 
Troy Conference. Part III. Contributions, by | This little volume is an address delivered before 
living members of the Troy Conference. The | the Maryland Union Association, Nov. 5th, 1851. 
appendix contains some interesting and valuable | No m in’s life could more fitly illustrate grace 


tables. ‘The whole is prefaced by a fine engray- | and ap istleship than that of this prince of mis- 
ing of Bishop Hedding ; and contains also wood | sionaries,—Judson. Though a Baptist, his 
cuts of Troy Conference Acade my, and the name and its preci us associations are the in- 
Richmondville Seminary. It cannot be other | heritance of the entire Church We warmly 
than an interesting collection to the Troy Con- | recommend a perusal of this volume. Baptist 


ference, and to many others in whose hearts the | Publication Society, 118 Arch-street, Philad phia 


wD? ° 


Witeratn Record. 


Ovr correspondent from Boston has, as will be With the opening of spring we are to have another 
from Boston to New-York The con- 
<s of the line of the Central railroad through 
one Valley, and by the way of Norwich, 

nd New-Haven, are now about com 


seen, presented us the present month with a 
contribution of even more than its ordinary in- 
terest. Every month adds to our obligation to 















Bb. K. P., although the early hour at which we apid flight through a beautiful country 
necessarily go to press often deprives these will carry (le passengers nearly upon ¢ I 
. . one city to the other rhis route, both « 
communications of the interest and value which its « tn ss and from the variety and 
otherwise would attach to them. count t igh which it passes, will, 
become px ar with the traveling publ 
BOSTON LETTER. The library of Harvard University, although num- 
Medal § oe sa J) Re ; a a Dering a | ‘ pie cpap of volumes, has been crippled 
preagr ; - a ’ : for the war fa fund provi ing for an annual outlay 
} - : ay for the va je current works in the various depart 





ittee of the Board of 





ire A com 




















A Very pleasant i ra of the old ! ed that an effort be made to 
child ist ft is | .! friends of the university for 
the n ment now progress ‘ fi and its due d faithful ad- 
monument to Frankii A legacy was left by the ministratior Jonathan Phillips, whose 
s 1 be it |] | to provide for | name is se 1 to munificent publie dona 
i tr on oft lals an t y » increase the endowment of 
ak i s ‘ ‘ ~ t G . Professorship in Harvard College 
recipients of d ra lof charity which might be t 
ot vols in 1792 ind Dr. Jol ( 1} r wealthy citizens in « 
S sort class are s g i! 1 nS, tis the end I 
ire medals | ‘ ratuito t ion ir 
tw r ! ( f of t ‘ re ed | but deser s. Provisi is be 1 
t t \ y ors | Armmbhe ( fre instruc not ¢ r 
l I ) sa body ir t! eand1 rial service to ve 
tr pro} l ind in i strug 1 edu ion under the er 
I t names of ! © ar pr \ I reference to A! ‘ 
to t of st ¢ s l er ( r me of ectur of j president 
IOs ed s. clergy \ | s Kk Dr. Il bef the Young Me ( 
‘ I I for boys ol Associa the relation of Ge ey tol 
come lo { t t j cours full of IStruc¢ suge 














LITERARY RECORD. 


clear philosophical confirmations of the inspiration of 


the Bible, and turning the attention of the young to 
one of the most inviting fields of natural science. 


The experiment of interspersing religious discourses 
with scientific lectures of a high moral character has 
proved eminently successful. 

A gift of about $2,100 to Amherst College for the 
purchase of a telescope, by the Honorable Rufus 

sullock, of Royalston, Massachusetts, has brought to 
light the fact that we have near us an amateur manu- 
facturer of these instruments of extraordinary skill and 
The telescope is to be the work of Mr. Alvan 
Clark, of Cambridgeport. Besides being one of the 
best portrait painters in Boston, he has prosecuted with 
extraordinary zeal the study of astronomy, and has 
made several considerable discoveries. He makes 
better refracting telescopes than any other manufac- 
turer in the country, and is just about to dis patch one 
to England, for Mr. Dawes, the celebrated English 
astronomer. 

Dr. Warren has just erected a large fire-proof edifice, 
at an expense of $10,000, for the reception and preser- 
vation of his wonderful skeleton of the Mastodon. 
This solitary representative of a far-distant age was 
discovered, as some of your readers may remember, 
eight or nine years since, in Newburgh, N. Y., 
and was dug up with so much care that not a sing! 
bone was broken. As it stands now, it reaches twelve 
feet in height, and weighs twenty-two thousand pounds. 
ton of one of the largest elephants ever brought 
its side, appearing compara- 
presence of monstrous 
building are to be seen the 

placed bone to bone, and 
stated where these 


success, 


s0me 











skele 
to this country stands by 
tively diminutive in the 
companion. In the same 
vertebra of a sea-serpent, 
ding sevé nty feet. It is not 

found! 

The Mereantile 
} 


its 





exten 
bones were 
rary Association have been en- 
abled to add about $2,100 worth of books to their 
already valuable library, Mr. Poole, their accomplished 
librarian, has placed the reading public under peculiar 


Lit 


obligation by his Index of Reviews; the first edition 
of which is about exhausted. The association has 
been eminently successful in securir during the 





two cou 
interesting 
700 has been realized above 
to their $20,000 fund for 
association intends to con- 


The temple has 
and the 
all 


the 


winter, lecturers for its rses. 
been crowded with an 
considerable sum of $1 
expenses, to be added 


d edifice w 


audience; 








propose 









struct for its library and lectures. 
Phe great interest excited by the two volumes trans- 
lated i eountry from the works of Bungener, 











suthor of the Pp riest and Huguenot, &e., has awaker 

nquiry in reference to the antecedents of so popular, 
ind, until within a short period, so comparatively un- 
known a writer. Lawrence Louis Felix Bungener is 
t native of Marseilles, France, and was born in 1814. 
He was of poor parentage, and the liberal education 








| was obtained through the aid of the 
nt consistory of Geneva. Attention was called 
which he wrote when he was 
irs of age, upon the consecration of a new 
t Chureh. iis remarkable production for a 
lling into the hands of his pastor, be induced 


by @ sermon 





) tory to defray the expenses of young Bun- 
gener at the college of Marseilles. In 1539 he was 
ordained in Geneva, but never entered upon the 





parochial duties of his office, his talents and schol: 
to draw him rather toward literary and 
In 1843 he became head-master 
which office he held until 
when he was dismissed by the new radical 
nt. Bungener’s great fame as a preacher has 
two extraordinary efforts called 
forth within a few years. In 33, the 
Romanism in Geneva, having made extraordinary 
efforts to give new vigor to their cause and become 
bold in their calumniations of the Reformed Faith, the 
consistory determined upon a series of discourses in 
which the prir neiples of Protestantism should be con- 


ship seeming 
pursuits, 


college in Geneva, 


scholastic 
of the 
IS4s, 

povernme 
arisen from 


one or 











fronted with those of Rome. The first of these was 
preached by Bungener from the text “God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light.” Says an English 


writer in reference to this sermon, “It was a masterly 





condensation of the causes, mental and material, that 
brought about the Reformation. The effect of the 
discourse was unparalleled. This one brilliant display 
of oratorical genius triumphantly established M. Bun- 


gener’s fame at home, on that proud eminence to 
which his works had long exalted it at road.” 





The translation of the volumes already published 
has been the work of a talented daughter of Dr. Potts 
of your city: and the most critical French scholars 


ex pre 


ed their admiration and even surprise at 


supporters of 


the success of the translation. 


| 
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It is one of the happiest 
attempts to present the French idiom in an English 
garb: the nicest shades of meaning, the sharpest ex- 
pressions, and even the most delicate puns are all pre- 
served in the foreign utterances through which they 
are made tospeak. M. Bungener himself has expressed 
his satisfaction with this admirable performance and 
his obligation to the fair American. The English 
editions have been published from the American thus 


far. The Boston publishers, Messrs, Gould & Lin- 
coln, have received a fine engraving of Bungener, 


which will appear in a future volume of his works. 
| They have in press and will shortly issue, “Julian ; 
or, the Evil of an Age,” which will be accompanied 
with a Life of the Author; and also “ Voltaire and his 
Times.” These works it is said will fully sustain the 
interest which has been so widely excited by their 
pre “decessors. The same publis shers have in press a 
work that has lately made no small stir in the scientific 
and religious world in England; it is entitled, * Of the 
Plurality of Worlds.” It is pronounced by those who 
have examined its proof pages, to be one calculated to 
be deeply interesting and instructive to the theologian, 
scientific, and to the general reader. The “ Annual of 
Scientific Discovery for 1554,” with a fine engraved 








portrait of President Hitchcock, fully sustains the 
reputation gained by the preceding volumes. Dr. 


Choules’s lively description of the “ Cruise of the North 
Star” reached a second edition as soon as it could be 
prov ided. Gould & Lincoln also announce two more 


volumes by Dr. Tweedie: “A Lamp to the Path; or, 
The Bible in the Heart, the Home, and the Market- 
Place;” and “Seed Time and Harvest; or, Sow Well 


and Reap Well.” A book for the young. 

The sixth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s History, being 
the third volume of the “History of the American 
Revolution,” will be published in March. The entire 
work will extend to nine volumes. 

Two additional volumes of the works of Margaret 
Fuller D*Ossoli will be published at Boston during 
the spring. 

Zz he second edition of * Passion Flowers ” has been 
issued. This volume of poems has elicited more com- 
me nds ition than any other of the season, 

& Co. have press “Thoughts 


rillips, Sanipson, 


























‘I 

and Things at Home and Abro: * by Elihu Burritt. 
‘The History of the Protestant Church in Hungary, 
rig e Beginning of ~ Reformation to 1850," by tev 

_H. Craig. D. D., and J. H. Merle D'Aubigne. “The 
( Compl ete Works of Samuel Rogers,” edited by Epes 
Sargent, Esq. One vol. 12mo. “The City Side; or, 
1 issages frum a Pastor's Portfolio.” One vol. 1Smo, 
“Tronthorpe, the Pioneer Preacher,” by Paul Creyton. 
One vol. smo. “Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
with Notes and Introduction,” by Rev, Alexander 
Dyce. Two vols. octavo. *Works of Massenger and 
Ford, with an Introduction by Hartley Coleridge.” 
One vol. octavo. 

John P. Jewett & Co. are just issuing large editions 
of the local romance, which they publish under the 
title of “The Lamplighter.” It is said to be a work 


of great power and abilit y. 

Little, Brown, & Co. still continue the publication 
of their elegant and cheap edition of the British Poets. 
The works of Thomson, Swift, and Drydeu form the 
lust of this to the present date. The 
editorial supervision of the work is inthe hands of 
Professor Childs, of Harvard University ; and it is the 
intention of the publishers that this edition shall em- 
brace all that is of general interest and permanent 
value in English poetry, from Chaucer to Wordsworth. 
The whole works of the most distinguished authors 
will be given, and selections from the writings of the 
minor poets. Pains will be taken to secure a correct 
text; and each work will be accompanied with Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and Critical notices, and with 
slossarics Where such assistance is needed. 

ee 


issues series 





A letter from the pen of M. Thiers informs 
us that, in all probability, the three volumes 
necessary to complete his “ Histoire du Consulat 
et de U Empire will be to the 
about the end of this present year. 


given public 


The philologist, Mitscherlich, the Nestor of 
the German schools, died at Gottingen on the 
sixth of January, in the ninety-fourth year of 
his Dr. Mitscherlich was uncle of the 
famous chemist of the same name. 


age, 








Mr. George Finley, whose work on Byzantine 
History was published last year, has sent from 
Athens to Messrs Blackwood, of Edinburgh, the 
concluding volume. ‘This work will soon be 
followed by another from the same pen, em- 
bracing the History of Greece under the Tur- 
kish, Venetian, revolutionary, and Bavarian 
dominations, terminating with the complete es- 
tablishment of the indepe ndence of Greece by 
the adoption of a national system of representa- 
tive government on the 15th of September, 1845. 


Hebrew.—A French lady at Athens establish- 
ed in 1849 a prize of tive thousand franes for 
the Jewish damsel who, after close examination, 
declared the most proficient in the 
It has been divided between 


should be 
Hebrew language. 
a young lady of the city of Nancy and another of 
Strasburg 
and two thousand three hundred to the 
otha. The three Grand Rabbis of the Central 
Consistory of France and several eminent He- 
They found the 
and worthy in 


two thousand seven hundred francs 
to one, 


brew scholars were the judges. 





competitors thoroughly versed, 





an abs« iute sense of what was awar led. 


Lili 


merous libraries at Constantinople: the 


aries in Constantinople.- There are nu- 
number 
of volumes which they contain may be estimated 
at eighty th« usand, reckoning both Mss. and 
The literature of Arabia, Persia, 
and Turkey, is represented in them; and the 
collection includes philosophical and theological 


printed books, 


rks, poetry, history, books of science, and an 


immense number of those treatises on conduct 
id manners to which the Turks attach almost 
much importance as the Chinese themselves. 
Cham, the Parisian caricaturist, represents 
Dimas seated on a car, writing with one hand 


with the 
ind left 


ing the crank of a printing press 


other, and distributing his books right 


‘Spiritual Mani- 
It is entitled, 








festations 1s 

Phe Testers Tested r, Table Moving, Turn- 

ve, and Talking.’ Rev. F. Chase is the 

+! Y 

or 

‘Uncle Tom” has been introduced into 

Athens under the gentlemanly title of “ Om- 
a 99 . 
par is Th mas, 

Bpigram.—In an old book is found the fol- 
lowing epigram, published in 1660, Any one 
will appreciate it by just remembering that th 
Latin word * amor” means /ove. 

ON ROME 
Hate and debate Rome through the world hath 
spread: 
oma a r is, if backward read: 
For out of backward love a ite do 
Belgian Libraries. The number of public 


sin Belgium is twenty-one, princi- 


nal of them is, of course, the Bil 
Rovale it 


umes, 11, 





liotheque 


Brussels. It LS0O.000° yol- 


ntams 


’ SS manuscripts, eU,lOO engravings, 
uel 14,000 medals and coins. It increases its 
lection by, on an 5,000 volumes a 





( i > average, 

year rhe libraries next in importance are 
the f the University of Louvain, which has 
60,000 volumes; the University of Ghent, 


59.650 volumes: Tournay, 26,230 volume 
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volumes: Namur, 17,000 
15,000 volumes; 
and Ypres, 9,500 volumes. 


Antwerp, 19,148 
volumes; Mons, 
10,500 volumes ; 


Bruges, 


There has recently been discovered in the 
library of the Royal Academy of Music at Stock- 
holm the autograph manuscript of a mass com- 
posed by Michael Haydn, brother of the il- 
lustrious composer. The author presented it 
to the Academy in 1800, and it was executed 
for the first time on Christmas day last in the 


| Catholic chapel, in presence of the queen and 


the quec n-dowager. 

Dr. Jules Bonnet, who has devoted five 
to the work, announces the publication of the 
unpublished letters of Calvin. 


years 


A new quarte rly —the Pthnological Journal— 
has been started by Mr. Luke Burke, who an- 
nounces the discovery of a new inductive science 
— Mythonomy—which is to throw great and un- 
m all the old mythologies 





expec ted light u 
and legends. 

A new “ Memoir of the Life, Writings, and 
Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton,” 
of preparation by Sir David Brewster, materially 


i 


is in course 


differing from his former life of the philosophe: 
The materials f 
entirely new, and are chietly furnished from 
the family papers of the Earl of Portsn 

and other manuscript collections to which tl 


wr the present undertaking are 


out} 


author had ax 


Walter 


Savage Landor, the only living com- 


peer of the great English poets and writers 
from Byron to Sir Walter Scott and Southey, 
writes thus of his own present position : 
“T strove with none. for none was worth my strif 
Nature L love and next to n: 
I warm'd t hand 
It sinks I am re 





Alexander Smith soon issues a third volume 


of his poetical effusions. 


Montgomery, the Quaker poet, is now editing 


a volume of his miscellanies, He is in his 


eighty-third vear, 

Bulwer, the 
have 
Ministry. 


English author, is expected to 
a place in the next English Conservative 

An association has lately been formed, of 
which Nathaniel Morton, of Taunton, Mass 
is the preside nt, to be called the O/d Colony 
Historical Society, for the purpose of preserving 


and perpetuating the history of the old colony 
in Massachusetts, and of colleeting and holding 
ind memoirs relating 


to ils 


documents, books, 
history. 

Boston, announce 
blication, in May, of another work from 
the pen of Harriet Beecher Stowe. It will be 
“Sunny Memoirs of Foreign Lands ;” 


s, Sampson & Co., of 





ind will appear in two volumes, illustrated 


from Billings. 
agqadeyathooroosoomokanoc qgonag ra,—In 
Privy C Madras, 
unparalleled long word occurs as the 
estate. its length 
ippearance is believed to 


an appeal to the uuncil from 


the above 
description of an extreme 
and unpronounceabl 


} 


be without an equal. The following is another 





rt with the 
] 


of the same s same import :— 


Arademaravasad:loovaradooyou, 
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Arts and 


Crayon, for writing on glass, has been pre- 
pared by M. Brungquell, so as to enable the con- 
tents of glass vessels to be inscribed on them 
He takes four parts of spermaceti, 


at once, 


stearine,) three parts of tallow, and two parts | 


of wax, and melts them in a cup; six parts of 
minium and one part of potash are then stirred 
into it, and the whole is kept warm for half an 
hour, and then poured into glass tubes of the 
thickness of a lead-pencil. After quickly cool- 
ing, the mass may be screwed up and down in 
the tube, and cut to a fine point with a knife. 
This crayon, it is said, will readily write on 
clean, dry glass. 

Reflecting Lighthouses originated thus :—At a 
meeting of a society of mathematicians at Liver- 
pool, in the last century, one of the members 
proposed to lay a wager, that he would read a 
paragraph of a newspaper, at ten yards’ dis- 
tance, with the light of a farthing candle. The 
wager was laid, and the proposer, having cov- 
ered the inside of a wooden dish with pieces of 


looking-glass, fastened in with glazier’s putty, | 
placed his reflector behind the candle, and won | 


his wager. One of the company marked this 


experiment with a philosophic eye. 


This was | 


Captain Hutchinson, the dockmaster, with whom | 


originated the first retlecting lighthouse, erected 
at Liverpool in 1763. 


A new roofing design has been patented. It 
is composed of a tile, or plate of thin sheet-iron, 
coated with enamel, to protect the metal from 
the weather, 

The Institute of France has completed its 
annual organization. In the Academy of Moral 
and Political Science, M. Guizot, Vice-President 
of the previous year, was elected President. 
M. Amédce Thierry was named Vice-President. 


In the Academy of Fine Arts, M. Forster was | 


elected President, and M. Amb, Thomas, Vice- 
President. The place of M. Jussieu, in the 
botanical section of the Academy of Sciences, 
has been filled up by the election of M. Tulasne. 


The London Atheneum, in reviewing Dr. 
Kane’s narrative of the United States Grinnell 
expedition, which has been published in Lon- 
don, acknowledges that this expedition was the 
first to discover “Grinnell Land,” which 
British authorities have called Prince Albert 
Land, claiming that it was first discovered by 
the British explore rs. i 


Trave ling hy Steam around the Planet Uranus. 
The circumference of the orbit in which Ura- 
revolves about the sun 
through which it moves in 30,686 mean 
lar days, or about eighty-four years; it is the 
slowest-moving planet in the system, and yet it 


nus is 
miles, 


the | 


11,514,600,000 | 


pursues its course at the rate of 15,000 miles | 


an hour. Were a steam-carriage to move round 
the immense orbit of this planet at the con- 
tinued speed of about thirty miles an hour, it 
would require no less than 64,570 years before 
this ample circuit could be completed ; and yet 
t globe eighty larger than the earth 


ay times 
tinis tis vast tour in eighty-four years. 


1es tl 
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Sciences. 


Barly Use of Tin.—Mr. Layard, in his work 
on Nineveh, in reference to the articles of 
bronze from Assyria now in the British Mu- 
seum, states that the tin used in the composition 
was probably obtained from Pheenicia; and, 
consequently, that that used in the Assyrian 
bronze may actually have been exported, nearly 
three thousand years from the British 
Isles. 

Titian.—The German papers speak of a newly- 
discovered Titian, which they class among the 
best works of that artist. The subject is the 
liberation of Andromeda from the sea-monster 
by Perseus, mounted on the winged horse Pe- 
gasus. The picture is a little more than four 
feet long, and a little less in width: and from 
& passage in one of Titian’s letters, is supposed 
to have been painted for Philip II. It was 
brought to Germany by a French general some 
forty years ago, 


ago, 


Cure for Hydrophobia,—At Udina, in Friuile, 
a poor man suffering under the tortures of hy- 
drophia, was curred by draughts of vinegar, 
given him, by mistake, instead of another po- 
tion. A physician, of Padua, got intelligence 
of this event, and tried the same remedy upon 
a patient at the hospital, administering a pound 
of vinegar in the morning, another at noon, and 
a third at sunset, and the man was speedily 
and perfectly cured. 


Byypt.—™. Mariette, a French savan, is said 
to have discovered a secret entrance into the 
Egyptian Sphinx. 


Professor John Lea, of Cincinnati, states, as 
a verified fact, which will stand the test of the 
strictest investigation and eventually obtain 
universal credence, that rain-water, used for 
drinking, instead of the hard mineral water of 
wells, acts as a prophylactic (or preventive) in 
of cholera. He Says :—* The calcareo- 
magnesian properties of the water unite with 
the miasma of cholera, A diarrhwa ensues, 
more water is taken, and death soon closes the 
scene. It appears that comparatively few chol- 
era cases occur on ships coming from Bremen, 
This will be found to proceed from the pure 
quality of water furnished at that port.” He 
says further, that “ no city exclusively supplied 
with rain-water, as Charleston, or with soft 
pure water, as Mobile, or district, as West Ten- 
nessee, suffers from epidemic cholera; and in 
the same category may be ranked all the small 
islands of the West Indies, where none other 
than rain-water can be obtained. A very small 
portion of the New-England States suffer by 
cholera; primary formations prevail generally, 
and the water is rarely imbued with calcareous 


cases 


elements.” 


Greek Marbles.—A letter from Athens states 
that a German sculptor, named Siogel, has dis- 
covered the long-lost quarries of the red and 
green antique marbles; the red antique on the 
southern part of the chain of Taygete, and the 
green on the northern side of the island of 
Tinos. 








Dr. Robert de Lamballe, a physician of Paris, 
announces that a shock of electricity given to a 
patient dying from the effects of chloroform, 
immediately counteracts its influence, and re- 
turns the sufierer to life. 

A new quarterly has been started at Belfast, 
Ireland, called the Jrish Archeological Journal, 
to which Dr. Reeves, a celebrated 
quarian, is the chief contributor. It is designed 
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Irish anti- | 


to place within reach of the public the most in- | 


teresting antiquitiés relative to the early history, 
race, manners, religion, and politics of the 
Irish, which had been contained before in rare 
and voluminous books, such as the * Annals of 
the Four Masters,” “ The 
na,’’ Archdall’s Monasticon,” and many others. 
Ireland has been conquered, and ruled, and 
peopled by many different races—Partholanians, 
Nimhedians, Firlbogs, Damonii, Milesians, Gauls, 


Hibernia Dominica- | 


and Danes, who have all left behind them marks | 


and indications of their existence, now, after 
sO many centuries, to be disemtombed and de- 
ciphered of their mystery. Fragments of the 
old ecclesiastical furniture of the Irish Church 
have been brought to light by Dr. Reeves, and 


placed in a curious attitude with reference to 


existing ecclesiastical organizations. 


A machine for boring rocks has been patented, 


consisting of an apparatus in which a series of 


r chisels, are caused to cut out seg- 


cutters, ¢ 
ments of circles from the center to the periph- 
excavated, and by a 


ery of the opening to be 





continuous succession of instruments the whole 
of the rock is cut away. 

Ink in linen can be expunged in this way: 
tuke a piece of tallow, melt it, and dip the 
spotted part of the linen into the melted tal- 
low; the linen may then be ed, and the 
spots will disappear without injuring the linen, 

White Silkworms.—Count Bruno Bronski, a 
Pole, has discovered the art of crossing silk- 


h which he obtains silk 
Baron Me ye ndort? has 
rr the purpose of 
benefit of his invention ; 


worms, a process throug 
of a splendid whiteness. 


him brilliant offers, fi 


1 the 


made 


securing for Russi: 


but the Polish emigrant has refused through 
patriotism, and has offered his secret to the 
India Company. 


Mr. H uyes, of Philadelphia, has invented an 


improvement in hot air furnaces, which consists 


in a peculiar arrangement of hot air tubes, and 
passages, whereby the heat from the fire cham- 
ber of the furnace is more perfectly radiated. 


\ perforated chamber is placed above the upper 
part of the fire-chamber, which is connected 
with an air pipe communicating with the exter- 


cold air to 
hamber, and 


nal air, The chamber allows the 


escape in small jets into the fire- 








the oxygen uniting with the gases in the fire- 
chamber, causes a more perfect combustion. 
The great bell of St. Paul’s, London, weighs 
8,400 pounds; the great bell of Lincoln, 9,894 
yund Great Tom, in Christ Church, Oxford, 
t largest bell in England, weighs 17,000 
pounds Che bell in Palaz Vecchio, at Florence, 
suspended 295 feet from hs 
17,000 pounds. The great ‘; 
at Rome, weighs 18,600 pe it 








Erfurt, 28,200, But large as are these bells, 
they shrink cons ly when compared with 








those of Russia. The bell in the tower of St. 
Ivan, in Moscow, weighs 100,000 pounds; and 


the fallen great bell which lies at the foot of the 
same tower, 443,772 pounds. Its height is over 
21 feet, and its diameter at the rim is feet. 
The metal in it is estimated to be worth about 
£70,000, 


19) 


The bones of a mastodon were recently found 
in the neighborhood of San Francisco, at a depth 
of eighteen feet from the surface. They were 
embedded in sand and gravel. At a distance of 
eighty feet from the surface the remains of a 
tree were found, and about twenty feet lower 
was a deposite of blue clay with stones, rounded 
by the action of the water. 

Singular Application of the Ste reoscope.—The 
Emperor of Russia is building a large bridge over 
the river Volga; and in his impatience to have 
it completed, has been accustomed to make fre- 
quent long expeditions to the works, to see what 
progress has been made, and to hurry the 
workmen. Now, however, the architect 
all trouble to his imperial master, and maintains 
his own credit, by having a couple of true and 
undeniable copies of the works taken once a 
fortnight by the sun, and sent to St. Petersburgh. 
There they are put into a stereoscope, with 


Saves 


which the Emperor may sit in his own room, 
and in which he may count every dam and post, 


and see every ripple of the distant tide. 


Deep-Sea Soundings.—Recent soundings have 
shown that there are profundities in the ocean 
much greater than any elevations on the sur- 
face of the earth, for a line has been veered to 
the extent of seven miles. In a communication 
on the subject before the British Associat 


Dr. Scoresby has stated his belief that the tirst 


soundings be yond a mile were mad by himse If, 
when quite a lad, in the arctic regions. Since 
then, it appears that, in 1849, Her Majesty’s 
ship, “ Pandora,” had obtained soundings in the 
North Atlantic, at 2,060 fathoms, Captain Bas- 
net, in IS in the North Atlantic, got 
ings at 3,250 fathoms; and, in 1849, Lieutenant 
Walsh, of the l 
But a much greater depth 
obtained by Captain Denham in the 
Atlantic, who, in 1852, run out 7,706 fathoms 
f line before the lead found the bettom. It 
aised a little, and then let out agai 





] 
5, sound- 





.S. navy, got soundings at 5,700 


been 





fathoms. 


was thenr 





when it came-to a pause at precisely the same 
rhe line used was a silk one, one-tenth 


point. 
of an inch in diameter, weighing about one 
pound to every hundred yards, the plummet 


weighing about nine pounds, and t 


Dr. Seoresby, 


eing about 


: is 
eleven inches long, however, 


suggests that implicit reliance cannot be placed 
upon these dec 
rents of the ocean are very likely to cause con- 


siderable divergencies from the perpendicular. 


p soundings, as the strata cur- 


The adaptation of purified white India rul 


ber to the manufacture of artificial teeth, gums 


and palates, has been patented in England. 
Many advantages, hitherto deemed unattain- 
able, are combined in this substance. ‘The ad- 
hesion is complete; it can be molded with 


‘fection to suit every inequality of surface, 
and supplies an artificial periosteum, as it were, 
to the 


teeth, when they become painful by the 


Wasting away of the gum. 








